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PREFACE 


Ciceronian rhetorical theory persisted as a powerful presence within 
medieval and Renaissance culture despite its seeming lack of rele- 
vance to contemporary intellectual concerns and practical needs. It 
survived by adapting to uses far removed from those for which it 
was originally devised, and its continuing currency reflected its emi- 
nent pliability. The present volume explores the way in which this 
classical rhetorical theory was accommodated to the needs of a post- 
classical Christian culture, and the contexts in which this develop- 
ment took place. It concerns in particular the transmission of Ciceronian 
rhetorical theory as represented by texts and paraphrases of, or com- 
mentaries on, the authentic De inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium, 
which since the fourth century was assumed to be authored by Cicero. 
These works were intensively studied in the medieval and Renaissance 
periods to the near exclusion of other sources for classical rhetori- 
cal theory. Consideration of Cicero's orationes or his later rhetorical 
writings, or the Znstutio oratoria of Quintilian or the works of Hermogenes, 
would have represented a quite distinct project, one that would have 
illuminated the mature Renaissance far better than the medieval and 
early Renaissance situation. 

Until quite recently it was assumed that rhetoric—the art of per- 
suading regardless of truth—was alien to a period oriented towards 
theological verities, and that the classical legacy to the Middle Ages 
was neglected, fragmented, or muted in the arts of letter-writing, 
preaching, and poetic composition, to be revived in something like 
its ancient form during the Italian Renaissance.’ Intellectual trends 
in our own day, such as postmodernism? and deconstruction which 


! Paetow [1910]; Vickers [1988a]. For the ‘revival’ of classical rhetorical theory 
in the U.S. mid-twentieth-century communication schools see Corbett [1965]. For 
perceptive recent accounts of the subject see Camargo [2003abc], Mehtonen [2003], 
and Mehtonen in AR 1, 2 (2003) 19. Also Vickers [1981]; Enos [1999]. Two French 
projects confront the task of writing the history of rhetoric: Meyer [1999] and 
Fumaroli [1999]. Cf. also Meyer [1986]. For Germany, see the Tübingen Historisches 
Worterbuch der Rhetorik. 

? Harvey [1989]. For the link between Nietzsche, postmodernity, and classical 
rhetorical theory see Struever [1970] 3; Kennedy [1999] 289—not in Kennedy 
[1980]; Gilman, Blair, and Parent [1989]; Merrow [2003]. 
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question the status of historical fact in favour of representation and 
discourse, together with a re-evaluation of medieval manuscript evi- 
dence for the use of classical rhetoric, have altered this perspective, 
as has the tendency to discount a division between medieval and 
Renaissance cultural forms. We are now more inclined to seek traces 
of rhetorical theories and practices in medieval manuscript relicts 
and to pay more attention to medieval sensitivities towards language 
as a vell for truth. While the medieval study of classical rhetoric is 
still less clearly understood than the medieval study of grammar and 
dialectic, enough is now known to warrant increasing attention to 
the role played by classical rhetoric in the medieval and early Renais- 
sance periods. The main aim of the present volume, therefore, 1s to 
explore the connections between medieval and early Renaissance 
commentary on the rhetorical juvenilia of Cicero and major intellec- 
tual disciplines and practices of the day, including law, dialectic, lit- 
erary theory and practice, mnemonics, preaching, and political oratory. 

We would like to stress the strategic contribution this volume makes 
to the now controversial historiography of rhetoric. There is an 
increasing tendency nowadays to equate ‘rhetoric’ with any sort of 
persuasive communication.? No doubt there is a place for a history 
of persuasive communication and no doubt the history of classical 
rhetoric would be a part of this history, but to merge these two his- 
tories under the banner of a general ‘history of rhetoric would be 
to lose sight both of the special nature of classical rhetoric as a phe- 
nomenon and the special interest of its history, including its interest 
for a history of persuasive communication. In a celebrated chapter 
known to medieval theorists, Quintilian defined rhetoric as ‘bene 
dicendi scientia’.* Scientia presupposes the existence of transmissable 
texts containing theory. Classical rhetoric is a ratiocinative con- 
struction of a comprehensive preceptive and didactic tradition, which 
takes the form of a disciplina and is passed on by writing. Whether 
we look at Ptahhotep's Egypt, the Sicily of Tisias or Corax, the 
Rome of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, the context in which the medieval 
ars dictaminis was developed, or the circumstances in which classical 
rhetoric was either ‘re-discovered’ or ‘abandoned’ in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance—in every instance the social, educational, and 
literacy patterns that permitted the development in question are para- 


* See Kennedy [1999] 127, [1992], and [1998]. 
* Inst. Or. 2.15.34. 
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mount, and these are elided if one decides that rhetoric is almost 
anything that can be described as ‘persuasive’. It seems preferable, 
then, to view the history of rhetoric as the history of the classical 
tradition, its predecessors and its aftermath. The present volume will, 
I hope, further the case for this approach. 

The origin of our project was an approach to myself (through the 
good offices of a mutual colleague, Constant Mews) from Julian 
Deahl, Senior Acquisitions Editor, Brill Academic Publishers, to the 
effect that a series of specialist handbooks in English, aimed at 
advanced students and professional scholars, was being commissioned, 
with the purpose of describing and analysing the origins, spread, and 
influences of various categories of commentary on the intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages. I could only respond with eager enthusiasm, 
and was fortunate in later securing the invaluable help as co-editor 
and contributor, of Professor Virginia Cox, then of the Department 
of Italian, University of Cambridge, who around this time made a 
visit to Australia and gave an illuminating lecture to a class of mine. 
Together we managed to assemble a superb team to deal with the 
project that derived from the Brill invitation, and the outlines of 
what we wanted to say were admirably trialled at a workshop gra- 
ciously hosted in Cambridge by Professor Cox in July 2000. It is 
with a deep sense of gratitude and pleasure that I here thank Professor 
Cox for the unending good sense and untiring devotion, stimulus, 
and informed intelligence that has characterized her contribution to 
the project, and we both thank with the greatest of pleasure our 
contributors who have endured so much for so long. Finally, all 
involved would like to thank Julian Deahl for conceiving the project 
in the first place, for his own endless patience and for his enthusi- 
astic interest in our endeavours at all stages of the project.? The final 
stages of the preparation of the manuscript were greatly facilitated 
by the editorial oversight and practical guidance of Marcella Mulder. 


? I would like to thank Nick Gordon, Walter Kudrycz, David McRuvie, and 
John Scott for perceptive comments and much help with various stages of the pre- 
sent project, and Catherine Jeffreys for making such a splendid job of the indices. 


PART ONE 


ORIGINS, DEFINITIONS, AND DIFFUSION 


CHAPTER 1 


THE MEDIEVAL AND EARLY RENAISSANCE 
STUDY OF CICERO’S DE INVENTIONE 
AND THE RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM: 

COMMENTARIES AND CONTEXTS 


John O. Ward 


The aim of the present volume, as indicated in the preface above, 
is to evaluate and situate the influence of perhaps the most impor- 
tant element in the classical rhetorical corpus for medieval intellec- 
tuals, writers, and speakers: the early rhetorical works (or ‘juvenilia’) 
of Cicero, the De inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium attributed 
to him, both written within a very few years of cach other during 
the second decade of the last century of the Roman Republic. It 
may come as something of a surprise for a modern reader to learn 
that a leading scholar, humanist and educator such as Guarino da 
Verona lectured in the fifteenth century for over thirty years on a 
class-book that was by that time over fifteen hundred years old, 
anonymous and textually defective. But it carried the name and 
authorisation of Cicero Rhetor and that was enough. How can the 
influence of this Ciceronian canon be tracked, and how might the 
tremendous power it wielded over medieval and Renaissance thought 
and literary practices be explained? 

The influence of these two ‘Ciceronian’ texts can in part be traced 
by way of the numerous surviving manuscripts, incunabula and six- 
teenth-century books containing them, often with extensive com- 
mentaries and glosses written over the ensuing fifteen hundred years 
and more.! Nevertheless, notions of ‘influence’ can sometimes be mis- 
leading: persuasive practices often gained momentum in medieval 
and Renaissance times with little input from the classical legacy.” 


! See Reeve [1988] 109-24; Ward [1978], [1983], [1995c]; and Alessio [1979]. 
For the work of a pioneer in the present field see Grosser [1953]. 

? For example dictamen; preaching; scholastic disputatio; court etiquette, changing 
fashions in dress, conduct, and behaviour (see ch. 4 below). For the observation 
that classical (rhetorical) mnemonic theory was not widely generative of medieval 
mnemonic systems, see Carruthers [1998] 12; also ch. 7 below. J. R. O'Donnell 
maintained that William of Auvergne’s Rhetorica divina was also not dependent upon 
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Further, as Mark Longaker has recently observed, “The most impor- 
tant questions to ask about past pedagogies are: what did they do? 
Whom did they serve? What institutions did they empower.'? These 
are aspects readers should keep in mind when using the present vol- 
ume. The mere survival of Ciceronian rhetoric is less important here 
than the user-contexts that rendered it a valid approach to con- 
temporary problems. Medieval culture was pragmatic, and dipping 
into the lore of the past—an ever-present temptation to intellectu- 
als of that time in ways hard to appreciate today—was seldom moti- 
vated by mere antiquarianism or pedantry. The uses made of the 
classical rhetorical tradition are bound to be linked with important 
moments in cultural, political, or social history, and readers should 
take time to tease these links out. Many leads will be provided in 
the present volume to assist with this task, and it 1s for this reason 
that a chapter dealing with the vernacular paraphrases of the Cice- 
ronian rhetorical juvenilia has been included. Indeed, the method 
adopted here may be described as an elucidation of ‘context’ from 
a close examination of the manuscript relicts of the medieval and 
early Renaissance study of classical rhetorical theory. 

We may begin with three general observations. First, the Latin 
art of rhetoric was perhaps the best equipped of the seven liberal 
arts on which medieval education is often claimed to have been 
based.* The key texts used in the other arts compare unfavourably 
in scope, elegance, and calibre with the rhetorical/oratorical works 
of Cicero himself and his subsequent admirer Quinülian, the pseudo- 
Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium, the Rhetores latini minores, Boethius's 
De differentiis topicis, Augustine’s De doctrina. Christiana, and a whole 


Ciceronian rhetoric (Actes [1969] 153, but see also Briscoe and Jaye [1992] 95-96). 
For an introduction to the nature of the medieval ars orandi see ‘Tugwell [1978]. 

3 Longaker [2001] 123. 

* On the seven liberal arts in the Middle Ages see Wagner [1986] and Abelson 
[1906]. Also: Curtius [1973] chs. 3, 4, 8, 12, 14, and excursuses V and VI; Actes 
[1969] 5f, 445-92, 987-91; for the fate of the system in the later period see tbid. 
763ff, 7776 873ff (Isidore, Aelfric) 51-53 (Alcuin and the ninth-century De nuptüs 
commentators) 121ff, 152, 785ff (the eleventh century) 127-56 (esp. 148), 531-91, 
753-62 (Brian P. Hendley ‘John of Salisbury's Defense of the trivium), 797-827 (the 
twelfth century) 162-265, 593-737, 833-41, 843-54, 887—56, 1161-84, 1191-97 
(on the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, particularly the former, for which see now 
also Black [2001] ch. 4). More generalized papers of interest are contained in Actes 
[1969] 855-72 (including Edmund Reiss ‘Conflict and its Resolution in Medieval 
Dialogues 863-72) and 959-1005; for the iconography of the arts see 305-55, 
429-43. 
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range of practical exemplars from Vergil and Lucan to Ennodius, 
together with a host of other poets, practitioners, and letter-writers. 
Secondly, and despite our first observation, rhetoric was a 'difficult 
art: because it survived by way of texts written in Roman times, a 
willingness to deal with a terrifying apparatus of knowledge about 
the remote Roman republican past was an essential element in any 
understanding of the fundamentals of the art philological ‘human- 
ism’—in the Renaissance sense— was thus part and parcel of the 
study of this art, rendered all the more daring by the fact that even 
in antiquity rivals and opponents had attempted to deny either 
rhetoric’s status as an art or its utility, or both. For this reason, 
rhetoric stood out from the other liberal arts: it was a potentially 
dangerous art because it taught one to persuade others that the ‘not- 
true’ might indeed be ‘true’, and it was closely associated with a 
cultural world—that of late Republican Rome—which many con- 
temporaries felt had disappeared or had lost its relevance forever. 
A third observation concerns the basically chronological approach 
adopted in the present chapter. The following general divisions have 
been employed: [I] the period from the De doctrina Christiana down 
to the time of Lawrence of Amalfi (first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury)—the Augustinian-Victorine age; [II] the period from the time 
of ‘Magister Menegaldus’ to that of ‘Magister Alanus’ and the early 
days of the artes poetriae (roughly from ca. 1050-1215)—the catena- 
commentary age; [III] the period from ca. 1215 to around 1500— 
the High Middle Ages and the early Renaissance. Regional differences 
remain important, although there is no space here to draw them out. 


? For an extreme example of this see the appendix to this volume below, sec- 
tion 6. 

© C£ Quintilian Just. or. 2.1521. 

? See appendix to the present chapter. 

8 On the peculiar situation of England before the conquest see Knappe [1994], 
[1996], [1998], [1999]; and Campbell [1978]. Germany and eastern Europe, like 
England, were places where Latin had to be learned as a foreign language, and 
the result was an unusual cultural emphasis, productive of exceptions, such as 
Hrotsvit and Otto of Freising as well as rhetors working distinctly within the 
German/east European context, on all of which see Ward [1972a] 1:171-77, [1993], 
and [1994]; Jaffe [1974] and [1978]; and Bennett [1989]. Italy and France share 
the focus at different periods, the region of northern France playing a precocious 
part in the humanist rhetorical revival of the twelfth century (with Italy playing a 
more muted role, Ward [1972b] appendix D and the so-called ‘Lucca summa: cf. 
Ward [1995c] 124-26; Alessio [2003]; and Fredborg [2003b]) These roles were 
reversed after the middle years of the thirteenth century. Spain, idiosyncratic at 
least down to the reconquista, to all appearances functions as an appendage to Italy 
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Augustine's Neoplatonic and crypto-Christian teacher, the eminent 
Victorinus, around the middle of the fourth century A.p.'^ divided 
the practitioners of the art of persuasive communication into three 
groups: the rhetor ‘who teaches literature [litteras] and hands down 
the arts of eloquence’; the sophista ‘from whose hands practice [exerct- 
tium] in [the art of] speaking [dicendi] is had’;!! and the orator ‘who 


in the later period, with the occasional representative figure from Sardinia (Ward 
[1983] 134, the date there being incorrect: substitute ‘1344’ for ‘14449). 

? See now Camargo [2003c]. 

10 On Augustine and Victorinus see ch. 8 below. 

! The role of the sophista in Victorinus’ description is not clear. In normal par- 
lance the word derived from the term used to describe contemporaries of Pericles 
(Athens, fifth century B.c.) who took private pupils and made money from teach- 
ing the ‘art of words’ (i.e., what could be done with words in the interests of per- 
suasion). By the early Empire it had come to mean a Greek practitioner of rhetoric, 
who made a claim to being a ‘wise man’, i.e., who laid some claim to a philo- 
sophical tradition that went back beyond Aristotle himself (Kennedy [1972] ch. 8; 
also Kennedy [1991] 35-36). Thus, unlike ‘rhetoric’, ‘sophistry’ and the 'sophist 
derived from words implying wisdom, instruction: ‘hE sophia'—cleverness, skill, wis- 
dom, perfect scientific knowledge, philosophy’; *sophizO'— I instruct, make learned, 
become clever, contrive, deceive’; ‘ho sophistEs'—one who is clever, professes to 
make people wise, teaches the arts and sciences’. Then, following widespread crit- 
icism of the role of the sophist, criticism today evident in the writings of the fourth- 
century philosopher Plato, ‘ho sophistEs’ came by slippage to mean ‘a sophist, 
quibbler, cheat’ (throughout here in transcriptions from the Greek, capitals indicate 
long vowels). In this sense, then, the 'sophist was, paradoxically since both words 
are Greek, simply the Greek equivalent of the Roman ‘rhetor’ (‘According to Burkert 
[1972] 169, the terminological shift from describing the seven sages as ‘sophistai’ 
o ‘sophoi’ began in the fourth century B.c. This was due to the co-option of the 
[former] term to denote the Sophists, whose negative reception may have corrupted 
he older use of the term to denote the seven sages’ [Yuen-Collingridge (2001) 14]; 
according to Campbell [2001] 70 ‘Gorgias held that deceit can be admirable if 
used for aesthetic reasons’; see Ward [1988]). Much of the rhetorical teaching of 
he day, however, whether Greek or Latin, consisted of training in certain kinds of 
exercises (Marrou [1956] 201), and certainly, both grammarian and rhetor aimed 
at complete fluency and practical skill in what they taught (and ‘the art of the 
sophist is the semblance of wisdom without the reality, and the sophist is one who 
makes money from an apparent but unreal wisdom’—Aristotle De sophist. elench. 
165a). Rhetoric was not a knowledge learned for its own sake as such, but a train- 
ing put to continual use. Hence it may be that rhetors came to employ teaching 
assistants whose sole purpose was to take pupils through the exercises once the 
rhetor had introduced the students to them. ‘Extraordinary lectures’, ‘afternoon revi- 
sion’, and ‘collationes’ in the medieval tradition were perhaps comparable. The tra- 
dition of medieval commentation on, and interest in, Aristotle’s De sophisticis elenchis, 
which mentions the interests of those ‘whom we call sophists’ in a certain class of 
arguments is, of course, relevant here, but its treatment lies outside the compass of 
the volume and falls more properly into the realm of argumentation and dialectical 
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in public and private [legal] cases makes use of a full and perfect 
eloquence'.? Orators, therefore, were those who had absorbed and 
put into practice a training in public speaking, whether it was exer- 
cised in the law courts, senatorial deliberations and public assem- 
blies, or on imperial court occasions or in front of troops. The 
training these orators had received began with intense grammatical 
studies and reading in the canon of approved classical authors.'? It 
then progressed to a thorough and crucial grounding in the pre- 
ceptive tradition of public speaking, called, in Greek ‘hE RhetorikE 
technE? (the art of rhetoric, [public] speaking) from the Greek rhEsis 
(‘saying’, ‘speaking’, ‘word’, ‘speech’), rhEtoreuO (‘I am a public speaker’, 
‘I speak in public’, ‘I practise oratory’), rhetorikos (‘fit for a public 
speaker’ [rhetor], ‘public speaking’, ‘oratorical’, ‘rhetorical’) etc. 
Although the Latins had periphrases for the word RhetonkE (such as 
ars dicendi or artificiosa eloquentia or oratoria, -ae), they usually preferred 
simply to latinise the Greek terms: rhetorica, -ae or rhetorice, -es, rhetorico 
-are (‘I speak oratorically or like an orator), rhetoricus -a -um, rhetorice 
(rhetorically), etc. Cicero, in his De oratore, * speaks of ‘isti magistri, 
qui rhetorici vocantur, that is, ‘those masters who are called rhetori- 
cians’. A little later he refers to ‘eos, qui rhetores nominarentur, et 
qui dicendi praecepta traderent’ [those who were styled rhetoricians 
and propounded rules of eloquence].! Yet just before our first pas- 
sage Cicero has Scaevola refer to the ‘ornamenta dicendi’ [the trap- 
pings of eloquence] and argue that Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote 
more of value to the orator ‘quam omnes dicendi magistros', than 
all the masters of [the art of] speaking". 


history (see Copeland [2002]; Ebbesen [1987]; Poste [1987] asks (p. 100) ‘Did the 
sophist ever exist? Was there ever a class of people who professed to be philoso- 
phers and to educate, but instead of method or a system of reasoned truth, only 
knew and only taught, under the name of philosophy, the game of eristic?’. Note 
Abelard's contrast between the 'disputationis disciplina’ on the one hand and, on 
the other, ‘sophismata’, the ‘captiosa conclusio’, the person ‘qui sophistice loquitur": 
Theologia. Christiana ed. Buytaert [1969b] 185). 

? Ed. Halm [1863] 156.23-25. For a translation see appendix to this volume 
below, section 1. 

? Marrou [1956]; Actes [1969] 5-33. 

14 De oratore 1.12.52. 

5 Ibid. 1.18.84—later Guarino da Verona would draw a distinction between 
‘loqui’, to speak ‘ordinarily’, and ‘dicere’, to speak with art: see MS Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Canon.misc. 165 f.lv: ‘pauci dicunt, multi autem loquuntur’. For Guarino's 
commentary, see appendix to this volume below, section 3. 
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The term rhetor, then, had certain pejorative overtones in Roman 
usage. It is in this connection perhaps no accident that the very term 
rhetoric appears in Greek culture at exactly that moment when the 
teaching of the skill became a contentious issue: the ‘earliest occur- 
rences [of the term rhEtorikE] are in Plato's Gorgias’.'° Schiappa argues 
that 'rhEtoreia and rhEtoreuein were, like rhEtonkE, fourth-century neol- 
ogisms coined in the wake of growing reflection about the teaching 
of discourse and the training of orators’. This original usage was 
quite restricted, and ‘Only well after the fourth century, when the 
term *hEtOr became a more generic label for any speaker, do such 
terms as RhEtoreia, rhEtorikE, and RhEtoreuein become increasingly aes- 
theticized or depoliticized and thus more akin to the contemporary 
uses of the words oratory, rhetoric, and orate." 

Latin and Greek terms thus oscillate, but for antiquity and the 
Latin Middle Ages, the ‘rhetor’ was, as Victorinus asserts, the one 
who passed on the preceptive tradition of learned public speaking, 
as it was laid down in manuals that went back to Hermagoras of 
Temnos (ca. 150 s.c.) and ultimately to Aristotle and Tisias the Crow 
or Tisias and Corax, in Syracuse, at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.? This is to say that just as the term rhetoric is Greek, so 
the art was, and even though Cicero and Quintilian (amongst oth- 
ers) sought to tear it out of its technographic Greek manual tradi- 
tion, and even though the author of the Rhetorica ad Herenmum, a 
contemporary of the young Cicero, from time to time presented him- 
self as a ‘Latin’ rather than a ‘Greek’ rhetor, the taught art of rhetoric 
remained substantially as it was devised in Greek culture, and with 
a predominantly judicial cast. To quote Marrou 


There was no real Latin rhetoric. It was an art that had been invented 
and developed and brought nearer and nearer to perfection by the 
Greeks. The work of the rhetores latini of the first century B.c. and later 
of Cicero had simply been to develop a technical vocabulary, and this 


© Kennedy [1998] 3. 

17 Schiappa [1999] ch. 9, pp. 156, 161. Tacitus, of course, continues the Roman 
contempt for ‘quos rhetoras vocant! (Dialogus de oratoribus 30) and uses the word 
disertus pejoratively (ibid. 32) (as Manegaldus was later to do (Ward [1972a] 2:59), 
though, like the De inventione at 1.1.1, in the superlative). 

18 Of. Kennedy [1964] ch. 3 and Worthington [1994] 49f. Schiappa [1999] 
ch. 3 has recently argued against any regular use of the term or art of 'rhetoric? 
as early as the fifth century B.c. 
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they had done by transposing the Greek vocabulary into their own 
language, word for word, and often quite slavishly.'? 


Victorinus 1s therefore summing up a complicated legacy for his suc- 
cessors. For our purposes here, we need to realise that although there 
were other educational and career options open to the Roman upper 
class child, rhetoric was the most prestigious general educational sub- 
ject.? The longer it lasted as a taught art, however, the more baroque 
it became, and the conversion of Augustine from a successful rhetor 
to a committed Christian bishop and teacher marked the end of a 
very long epoch and a very protracted preceptive tradition, one 
that was perfectly evident in Cicero's own day, when ‘rhetoric’ was 
a dangerous ‘Greek’ art that Roman gravitas should oppose.” It should 
thus be clear to readers of the present volume that the major empha- 
sis here will be upon a very specific construction of ‘the art of 
rhetoric’, the construction put upon it by its inventors, the Greeks. 


19 Marrou [1956] 286, 435-36. 

? Marrou [1956] chs. 6-8; Ward [1972a] 1:73-88, 107-111. 

? Leupin [2003] ‘reads the Confessions as Augustine's attempt at exorcising the 
ghost of antiquity (e.g., the Ciceronian father figure), which arises on every page 
of the text’ (review by Päivi Mehtonen in RR 1, 2, p. 7). See ch. 8 below for Rita 
Copeland’s brilliant demonstration of the influence of Cicero's juvenilia on Augustine's 
hermeneutics. The De doctrina Christiana has been described as ‘the first truly medieval 
treatise about the communication arts’ (Glenn [1997] 88 and cf. Schildgen [1997] 
15115 esp. 152-53, 159; Dronke [1973] 318ff), and one that despite Augustine’s 
great familiarity with the Graeco-Roman tradition and despite his own intentions, 
introduces a tension between ‘truth’ and 'rhetoricity' (or to use Conley's phrase 
[1994a, 100], ‘eloquence’ and ‘certitude’). Tensions remained in post-classical cul- 
ture [zbid. 143]), thus marking out the territory of medieval rhetoric in ways that 
are potentially very different from the field in which that tradition operated (a cru- 
cial wrench for Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory was effected by Bede in his De 
schematibus et tropis—Halm [1863] 607ff, trans. Benson, Miller, and Prosser [1973] 
96ff). Or, to put it another way, *... by christianizing rhetoric, Augustine did not 
moralise it. Classical rhetoric was a morally neutral system that became ideally pos- 
itive (from a moral point of view) only when utilized by practising orators. The 
ideas of Cicero and Quintilian concerning the vir bonus disünguished the perfect 
orator from the mere practitioner of rhetoric. Augustine appropriated a language 
of statecraft that sought to improve society by the propagation of virtue in indi- 
viduals. By applying rhetoric to the reading of texts associated with the ascent of 
the soul into the City of God, Augustine manufactured a hermeneutic process that 
focussed upon the readers’ responsibility for their action taken, action that was 
influenced by persuasion. All actions taken on earth were ultimately meaningful for, 
and fused with the heavenly or infernal position of the agent. This created a tri- 
partite, structured reality in which rhetoric and will formed an interceding nexus 
between good and evil that became the basis of medieval discourse’ (Gordon [2003 ]). 
For editions and translations of the De doctrina. christiana see Ward [1995c] 27; Green 
[1963] and [1997]; and Martin and Daur [1962]. 

2 Suetonius De rhetoribus 1 in Rolfe [1920] 2:434-37. 
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From AUGUSTINE TO LAWRENCE OF AMALFI 
(FIFTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES)” 


What share had the works of Cicero himself in the ‘rhetoric’ of this 
first period? Initially at least, not a very substantial one, if we sur- 
vey the contents of Halm’s Rhetores Latini Minores (Halm [1863]). 
Nevertheless, as will become clear from the survey of Carolingian 
rhetorical resources presented below, the antique commentaries on 
the De inventione by Augustine’s teacher Victorinus* and the late 
Byzantine grammarian Grillius? at least kept that text alive. Further, 
as chapter 2 below will show, the Ad Herennium must have repre- 
sented quite a discovery for the late antique teachers of classical 
rhetorical theory, for whom the minor Latin rhetoricians, Quintilian’s 
Institutes, and the speeches, letters, and mature rhetorical writings of 
Cicero would have been the only alternative recourse. 

Against the surviving Graeco-Roman rhetorical preceptive tradi- 
tion, we may set St. Augustine's revolution??? the supersession of 
the praecepta rhetoris and the transformation of the grammatical/rhetor- 
ical curriculum into a (scriptural) hermeneutic system. Associated with 


2 See in general Conley [1994a] ch. 4 and Ward [1995c] ch. 2. 

2 Halm [1863] 153-304; see appendix to this volume below, section 1. 

2 A partially preserved commentary on the De inventione extending to ‘atque corum 
usus arrogans’ (De inv. 1.16.22, S20b.19-20), that is to say, barely into the intrin- 
sic aspects of the art, the attainment of good-will (under the heading of exordium). 
The gloss, perhaps larger than Victorinus, especially on the Ciceronian preface, 
and less marked by general didactic systematics, or by an interest in philosophical 
and logical matters, than the gloss by Victorinus, preserved for later students an 
alternative approach to the De inventione, one embedded more fully in the tradition 
of grammatical and rhetorical school teaching and the study of antiquity; it dis- 
plays some measure of continuity with the rhetorical tradition as it must have existed 
between the time of Cicero and Quintilian. Grillius played a specific role in reviv- 
ing the study of Greek rhetorical theory in the Latin world: Courcelle [1969] 327. 
The prologue to Grillius’ De inventione commentary (says Courcelle) was conceived 
as the introduction to a commentary on Hermogenes’ Staseis, and in the body of 
the commentary on the De inventione Grillius uses commentators on Hermogenes, 
cites Hermogenes by name and introduces Greek rhetorical theory into his com- 
mentary, quite independently of what he found already in the text he was com- 
menting. Grillius’ floruit must have been, at the latest, the same as that of Priscian, 
his eastern, Christian, colleague, perhaps ca. 450-515. See Keil [1855-80] 2.35.24f% 
Courcelle [1969] 328; Kaster [1988] 405-410, with bibliography (Kaster is curi- 
ously ignorant of Martin’s edition of Grillius’ commentary [1927]; Ward [1995c] 
88-89; Halm [1863] 598.20; and Martin [1927] 27.6. See also lately Pereira and 
Yamuza [2003], who stress Grillius dependence upon Hermogenes and Minucian 
for his doctrine of asystata; and the edition and monograph by Jakobi [2002], [2005]. 

°° Ward [1995c] 83-84, 310. 
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this was the transformation of scholarly reading [scientia as an objec- 
tive thing to which individuals contribute] into devotional reading 
[in which the text is absorbed into the self and contributes towards 
behaviour and morality of self]: *...the edifice of one's life...a 
fully personal creation’; not ‘knowledge’ but ‘charity’; ‘memory’ a 
‘machine’ for ‘inventio’, not a device for storing the products of 
inventio.” It is perhaps to be expected that the rhetorical work of 
Cicero influencing Augustine’s ‘revolution’ was the Orator rather than 
the De inventione? 

The ‘Augustinian’ emphasis in the Graeco-Roman rhetorical legacy 
did not dominate, even in later antiquity. It has to be paralleled 
with other traditions: the preceptive tradition of the Rhetores latini 
minores; the Ciceronian tradition of the De inventione commentators 
(Marcommanus through to Grillius), with such attention as antiquity 
lavished upon the mature Ciceronian oratorical/rhetorical works, the 
orationes, and Quintilian’s /nstitutes;? the grammatical-euphuistic rhetor- 
ical tradition of the colores and the baroque poetic and prose com- 
positions that were dependent upon them; the dictaminal tradition, 
initially related only in a shadowy fashion to the preceptive rhetorical 
tradition;? and the topical tradition, represented by the De differentiis 
topicis and other works of Anicius Manlius Boethius in the early sixth 
century, with their emphasis upon the topical elements of the De inv. 
1.24.34 et seqq., and the Topica itself.*' It is thus a selective, if impor- 
tant, stream within this complex that has been chosen for attention 
in the present volume. 

Indeed, if we survey the Graeco-Roman sources in rhetoric avail- 
able to the keen student of the art of persuasive communication 
around the time of the innovative early Carolingians (ca. 750—850), 


27 Carruthers [1998] 21-23; Copeland [1991] 42-45, 154—61; Gadamer [1999]; 
Jordan [1980]; Morrison [1982]; Rist [1994]; Stock [1996] and [1998]; Sweetman 
[1997]; Tracy [1997]. 

28 See further Carruthers [1998] 280. 

29 Julius Victor in Halm [1863] 371-448; Ward [1972a] 1:82-88. Walzer's com- 
ment on the relationship between Cicero and Quintilian is interesting in view of 
the medieval reception of both authors: “The Institutes is, then, a synthesis of Cicero's 
ideal of the liberally educated orator with the Stoic ideal of the Wise Man. Indeed, 
in the Prooemium to Book XII Quintilian virtually states that his contribution to 
the rhetorical tradition is his melding of Stoic ethical theory and rhetoric’ (Walzer 
[2003] 35). 

3 Ward [1972a] 1:116-18. See ch. 12 below for later developments which brought 
the art more closely in line with traditional Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory. 

? Stump [1978] and [1988]. 
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we find a fascinating complex of sources in Latin (and remember 
that almost no one in the medieval Latin West at this stage made 
any practice of regularly using Greek sources directly). Perhaps the 
best introduction to this complex of sources, and a vantage point 
from which to survey the use made of Cicero’s rhetorical writings, 
is the grammatico-rhetorical collection of texts found in the cele- 
brated manuscript from which Charles Halm printed eight of his 
‘minor latin rhetoricians’ in 1863,” MS Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
lat 7530.” This manuscript is significant because it amply reflects 
late antique grammatical and rhetorical interests/theory prior to the 
popularity of the Ciceronian juvenilia, which, perhaps as a result of 
the Carolingian ‘renaissance’,** soon came to sideline the ‘rhetores 
latini minores’. 

Written in Beneventan script at the abbey of Monte Cassino 
between a.D. 779 and 796,5 MS 7530 contains some fifty-eight sep- 
arate items, which Holtz has divided up into forty grammar-connected 
items, nine rhetorical items, one dialectical item, seven quadrivial 
items, one hymn in honour of the blessed martyr Eulalia, and one 
item describing the liberal arts." Although the order of items dis- 
plays some oddities, Holtz is satisfied that the copyist has by and 
large followed the normal order of the liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, and then the scientific disciplines.” According to Holtz,? 
the MS reflects a great moment in the history of Monte Cassino 
abbey, when it was at the height of its fame, visited by pilgrims and 
even the Emperor Charlemagne himself, closely linked with court 
figures such as Paul the Deacon, and selected by rulers as the place 
to send their sons. The collection itself ‘reste un livre du maitre, qui 


3 See Halm [1863]. 
Holtz [1975]; *...un codice strutturato sulla base di precise esigenze dottri- 
nali e di scuola’ (Passalacqua [1987] I, xxx). 

3t See Trompff [1973]. 

5 Holtz [1975] 106, 147. 
Ibid. 140. I have grouped #48 ‘Formata episcoporum' with the rhetorical items 
because it follows them and has a dictaminal interest. Holtz considers it heteroge- 
neous. I have included the poem on good pastors (#57) with the grammatical items, 
but it could equally be a rhetorical item (an exercise in poetic ekphrasis?). I also 
include among the grammatical items #4 (‘incipit thvestes varii’—‘didascalie de la 
tragédie de Varius), which Holtz excludes. On links between grammar and rhetoric 
in the medieval period see Witt [1988] 30-32, 54 etc.; and for the later period 
Black [2001]. 

? Holtz [1975] 117: ‘un montage de textes isidoriens et cassiodoriens'. 

9 Ibid. 140. 

3 Ibid. 149. 
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pourra y trouver une riche matière pour nourrir ses cours’.*® This 
was not the last time that Monte Cassino would furnish rich expe- 
riences for those who took rhetoric out into the world (Lawrence of 
Amalfi in the eleventh century and Jacques de Dinant in the later 
thirteenth are others that come to mind here), but it is a revealing 
moment. Monte Cassino, like other major abbeys of the day, was 
at the centre of the Carolingian intellectual world. In this regard it 
was closer in nature to the university of the later Middle Ages. We 
may rest assured that whoever compiled MS 7530, or ordered it to 
be compiled, was at the cutting edge of ideas about the liberal arts, 
especially grammar (the key to them all), but not excluding rhetoric 
(which in this respect was ahead of dialect and the quadrivium). 
“The elementary and anonymous character of many pieces makes us 
think of the monastery schoolmaster who has allowed himself to be 
guided not by any urge to reproduce faithfully the works of the past, 
but by a concern to collect together texts concretely and directly 
useful in the teaching carried out at the abbey’.” 

What does MS 7530 tell us about ‘rhetorical’ interests? It is clear 
that the teaching in question was overwhelmingly oriented towards 
Latin epideictic composition: Halm's fifth treatise? is a collection of 
‘scemata dianoeas quae ad rethores pertinent’, taken from some 
ancient rhetorical schoolmaster's collection, from Isidore and from 
Quintilian’s Institutes; ‘dianoea’ [-ae] is described in Lewis and Short 
as that ‘by which a fact is exhibited instead of a conception’, and 
examples from Vergil (Aeneid), Cicero (Pro Quinctio and ‘Cato in 
Thermum post censuram") are to be found, with a definition," in 
Iulius Rufinianus ‘de figuris sententiarum et elocutionis’ $18. The 
‘excerpta rhetorica? deal with composing ekphrases* in praise of a 
variety of topics—animals, towns—and with constructing literary com- 
parisons (e.g., between Ulysses and Ajax). There is also an interest- 
ing note here about ‘history’, describing it along the lines of rhetorical 
narrationes, and placing its (fini [use] as ‘ut ex ea sequendas aut 


1° Ibid. 143. 

^! Ibid. 143. 

? Halm [1863] V [= 7530 #40]. 

5 Lewis and Short [1933] 569a. 
*Haec figura fit proprie, cum prononitur non id quod fieri oportet, sed quod 
fit’, Halm [1863] 43. 21-22. 

^ Halm [1863] XX 587.10—588.16 [77530 #41]. 

© See Baldwin [1928] 17f£ 
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fugiendas res cognoscamus aut ad usum eloquentiae adiuvemur — 
‘to help us grasp or avoid things, and to help us cultivate eloquence’.”” 
It 1s obviously the latter that recommends the fragment in the pre- 
sent context. Even more intriguing is a note ‘De epistolis’, describ- 
ing propriety and elegance in epistolary communication. An excerpt 
is also to be found here dealing with ‘civilis quaestio’ and a num- 
ber of other aspects of technical rhetoric, in the manner of Fortu- 
natianus, whose entire work forms the major rhetorical set-piece of 
MS 7530,” apart from the ‘régle pour la mise en forme des lettres 
épiscopales . . . composé courant V° siècle dans une chancellerie épis- 
copale proche de la Papauté’.°° The Praeexercitamina of Hermogenes, 
as translated into Latin by Priscian," is a similar text. It had an 
uneven usage-pattern, being popular mainly in the Carolingian and 
Renaissance periods (the ninth and fifteenth centuries)? Being an 
aid to certain types of composition, with a view to both oratorical 
and general employment, such a text was easily superseded in times 
of intense rhetorical study by the Ciceronian juvenilia for rhetoric 
and by other kinds of text for related communication arts. The 
‘carmen de figuris? is a hexametric poem defining and exemplify- 
ing the colores and apparently dating from the last quarter of the 
fourth century A.D. ‘Emporii de ethopoeia [etc.|?* is a selection of 
advice from ‘Emporius the orator' concerning character delineation, 
common places, demonstrative and deliberative oratory. 

What are we to make of this odd assemblage? At first sight it may 
be presumed to have acted as additional support/illustration for work 
based on more usual texts (De inventione? Ad Herennium?). Since those 
texts, however, were neither so evident nor so textually complete as 


“ Halm [1863] XX, 588.17-589.31 [= 7530 #44]. 

^^ Halm [1863] XX, 585-87.9 [= 7530 #46]. 

? #43, Halm [1863] 81-134. 

5 #48; Holtz [1975] 122. 

?! Ed. Halm [1863] 551-60. 
Of the forty-five MSS extant, twelve are from the ninth century and nineteen 
from the fifteenth, with from one to three from the other centuries, except for the 
thirteenth, from which no MSS derive. The De figuris numerorum, the De metris Terenti, 
and the Praeexercitamina were conceived together by Priscian upon the invitation of 
Q, Aurelius Memmius Symmachus, possibly before A.D. 485 (Passalacqua [1987] 
xii-xiv). For the MSS of the Praeexercitamina see Passalacqua [1987] xxix-xxx. I 
would like to thank here Manfred Kraus for much help with this topic. 

5 Halm [1863] IV, 63-70 [= 7530 #42]. 

* Halm [1863] XVIII, 561-74 [= 7530 #45]. 
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they later became,? and are not included in MS 7530, it seems 
more likely that the master (or masters) whose efforts lay behind this 
latter manuscript was (were) introducing rhetorical teaching, in close 
conjunction with grammatical exercises, and from texts characteris- 
tic of late Roman antiquity. These texts were designed principally 
to assist with the composition of letters, histories, epideictic and delib- 
erative pieces that were deemed to have some currency among the 
court literati of the Carolingian period, if only because of the cur- 
rency of such texts in the later Roman empire. Their grammatical 
(compositional, dictaminal) context is clear, and the 7530 master was 
in the first place a careful teacher of all aspects of grammar, orthog- 
raphy, metrics, and textual editing. His rhetorical essays were con- 
ceived in this context, but he seems to have wanted a text that would 
explain the entire rhetorical system, and chose Fortunatianus (who 
apart from Martianus Capella was the only Latin rhetor to deal with 
ductus). Alcuin himself chose the De inventione and Julius Victor's Ars 
rhetorica," the Ad Herennium being presumably inaccessible, too long, 
or inappropriate in that it lacks the long and interesting preface that 
graces the De inventione. ‘There is not much to support the idea that 
the 7530 master made full use of the whole rhetorical curriculum, 
but he seems to have wanted key late antique information about it 
as his compositional and dictaminal teaching was trespassing upon 
its territory. It must have seemed that the export of pupils and 
masters-to-be from the abbey to the various courts around Europe 
would sooner or later require instruction in what seemed to be an 
important late antique generalist art, adapted to the duties of a lit- 
erate courtier, secretary, diarist, or chancery member. Rhetoric rec- 
ommended itself, therefore, because of an emerging employment 
situation, to the high politics and upgraded cultural projects of the 
Carolingian courts. It seems to have emerged as an advanced com- 
positional option within the grammatical curriculum of the day. 
This reconstruction of the context for MS 7530 has another res- 
onance. Gabriele Knappe has shown in a number of important arti- 
cles and a book that in Anglo-Saxon England rhetoric entered the 


9 Ward (1995c) 96ff. 

5 Halm [1863] 84.27; see Cox [2003b] and Calboli Montefusco [2003b]. 

? Halm [1863] 371—448; cf. the edition, translation, and commentary in Howell 
[1941]. 
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curriculum only by way of grammatical instruction.” MS 7530 makes 
clear that this must have been the general pattern, and the only fea- 
ture that distinguished the Continent from England was that conti- 
nental masters were able to extend their researches directly into the 
rhetorical materials that must have been better preserved and more 
frequently encountered in Continental libraries. The greater famil- 
iarity with Latin as a normal language of communication on the 
Continent, and especially in Italy,” must also account for the rather 
high level of instruction that some of the MS 7530 pieces seem to 
indicate. 

Outside MS Paris 7530, important texts were—or became—avail- 
able in Latin. We have already noted Alcuin’s Disputatio de Rhetorica 
et Virtutibus; and, still available in manuscripts from the seventh cen- 
tury onwards, there were the rhetorical juvenilia of Cicero, Cicero's 
Topica! the De oratore’’—a high point of Carolingian cultural inter- 
ests, far outreaching any evidence of its incorporation into the cul- 
tural language of the day—and other mature works of Cicero, such 
as a selection of his orationes? and his letters (epistulae). Quintilian’s 
Institutes also underwent some interesting shifts of usage emphasis.” 
It is also worth noting that the Carolingian period reproduced an 
antique manuscript of Terence’s Comedies complete with the Roman 


5 [1994], [1996], [1998], [1999]. According to Calboli [2003] 53, Spain and 
England shared the role of introducing the medieval west to the Ad Herenntum, the 
former by way of the ‘mutili’ family, the latter by way of the ‘integri’ family. See 
ch. 2 below. 

5 Witt [1988] 53: ‘... of all Europeans, the Italians were most like the ancient 
Romans in the rhetorical orientation of their thought processes. ... Italians, there- 
fore, instinctively appreciated the ancient Roman mentality and, once absorbed in 
the writings of the Romans, could go further than any other people in grasping 
the particular formation of their phrases and thoughts'. This uncanny circumstance 
is paralleled in modern translations of Latin works. Time and again, for example, 
Graziella Ballanti, in her translation of Abelard's Carmen to his son Astralabe, cuts 
through modern problems of equivalent phraseology by using the same word[s] as 
the medieval text, though sometimes in its [their] slightly changed modern form 
(Ballanti [1991 ]). 

6 Ch. 2 below; Ward [1972a] 1:149—59. On Carolingian copying activity in 
regard to the Ad Herennium see now Calboli [2003] 53ff 

6! Reynolds [1983]. 

® Beeson [1930]; Ward [1995c] 90, 310. 

$5 See Reynolds [1983] 54ff and ch. 2 below. 

9* See Reynolds [1983] 135ff. 

5 Ward [1972a] 1:133-49. 
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dramatic gestures, many of which were to be found also in the clas- 
sical rhetorical manuals (under pronuntiatio). 

Other available sources served as stylistic models for composition 
in prose and verse, but consideration of these would take us away 
from the core of the rhetorical preceptive tradition. By Carolingian 
times an elaborate glossing tradition to the Ciceronian rhetorical 
juvenilia had already developed.” This tradition is now mostly lost, 
but some hint of it survives in our extant manuscripts. Ruth Taylor- 
Brigg's research suggests a considerable revival of interest in the 
text of the Ad Herennium by the late fourth century A.D., and at least 
seven manuscripts of that text may have by that time been in cir- 
culation. From the same period may date the (cursive?) codex 
Laudensis, discovered in 1421 at the cathedral library at Lodi and 
subsequently lost. Behind Carolingian rhetorical interests, then, lay 
a long tradition of interest in the [Ciceronian] rhetorical preceptive 
tradition. 

In a strict sense the ‘Augustinian’ age of Ciceronian rhetoric lasted 
until Bede,®? Rabanus Maurus," and Johannis Scottus Eriugena.’! 
The De doctrina christiana was copied intensively in the Carolingian 
age." In the same period, however, the Victorinus commentary on 
Cicero's De inventione played a key role.” The Ciceronian and later 


6° Vat. lat. 3868; Dodwell [2000] p. 4 and ch. 2. Note Dodwell’s comment ([2000] 
154) in connection with the ancient gestures found in this ninth-century Vatican 
manuscript of Terence’s Comedies: ‘It is in England, and only in the England of the 
eleventh century, that we find this repertory of gestures [for puzzlement, for grief 
or sadness, for acquiesence or approval, for supplication, for apprehension or fear, 
and for pondering] that we can trace back, however indirectly, to the Roman stage’. 
It is worth observing, too, that gestures are stressed in Ottonian book illumination: 
Mayr-Harting [1991]. 

? On the original meaning of glosa see Mehtonen [2003] 93 and, in general, 
Irvine [1994]. 

5 Cf. ch. 2 below. 

5 ‘whose application of the Augustinian paradigm’, according to Copeland (ch. 
8 below), *works to blur the boundaries between rhetorical and theological systems 
that, in Augustine's usage, had been kept distinct’. See Halm [1863] 607-18 and 
Kendall [1978]. For Cassiodorus’ anticipation of Bede’s emphasis upon the rhetoric- 
ity of the Bible see Astell [1999]; for other links between the Bible and rhetoric 
see Frassetto [2002] 51, 57-58 etc. For recent essays on the De schematibus et tropis 
see Lanham [2002]. 

? Entirely dependent upon Augustine, yet a pupil of Alcuin: see Ward [1972a] 
1:159-61 and Murphy [1974] 82-87. 

7 Ward [1972a] 1:161-62. 

? Chazelle [1995]; Opelt [1974]; Forstner [1967]. The manuscripts on which 
Joseph Martin based his edition are given in Martin and Daur [1962] xix—xxxvu, xl. 

7? Ward [1972a] 1:88-98, 104—05 and [1995c] 96-97. 
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imperial Latin technographical rhetoric was preserved—for fairly 
pragmatic reasons’*—in the early medieval encyclopedists and related 
texts, such as the already mentioned MS Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
lat. 7530,” or the rhetorical book (V) from Martianus Capella's De 
nuptüs Mercurii et Philologiae,? with the consequence that Alcuin, review- 
ing the preceptive tradition, again for practical reasons relevant to 
his own day and its needs, had ample occasion to draw cleverly 
upon it and to link it with behaviour (‘de virtutibus." Although 
there is plenty of evidence that the Ad Herennium was known in the 
Carolingian age, it was to the fuller tradition of the Rhetores latini 
minores that Alcuin and his contemporaries looked to fill out those 
portions of the classical curriculum not covered in Cicero's much- 
favoured De inventione. Nevertheless, a celebrated manuscript of the 
Ciceronian juvenilia? reveals interesting trends, not least the beginnings 
of a gloss (in Tironian shorthand) on the Ad Herennium, which appears, 
unusually, as the first text in the manuscript, accompanied by signs 
that excerpts from the Victorinus De inventione commentary were serv- 
ing as a kind of bridge between the Graeco-Roman preceptive tra- 
dition and the Augustinian behavioural, exegetical ‘revolution’.” 
From the evidence at our disposal, it seems that the above uti- 
lizations of the Graeco-Roman rhetorical tradition owed much to 
the emerging need to write and think effectively; to mount defences 
of episcopal action against encroaching monarchs;? to persuade rulers 
of all sorts that justice and court procedures were a preferable option 
to force and arbitrary action; to assist the upper clergy in decid- 


™ Ward [1972a] 1:121-24 and ‘Final additions and corrections’ to | (after 555) 
iii. 

5 Ward [1972a] I, 76-88, 119-21; Holtz [1975]; see above at nn. 32-57. 

7% Which was to enjoy considerable commentation in the later Carolingian age: 
Ward [1972a] 1:162-170. The rhetorical section of the De nuptiis may be found in 
translation in Stahl, Johnson, and Burge [1977] 155-214. 

” The originality of Alcuin has been contested in Lucia Calboli Montefusco 
[2003c]. I am preparing a full reconsideration of the subject, and would like to 
thank Professor Calboli Montefusco here for sending me her papers and for her 
constant interest and stimulation. 

#8 Marx’s ‘codex Corbeiensis vel Petropolitanus’, now Leningrad (St. Petersburg) 
Publichnaja Biblioteka im Saltykova-Schedrina MS Class.Lat. F.v.8: Marx [1964] 
IX-XI; Munk Olsen [1982] I, 205 # B.226; Ward [1995c] 98, 311. 

? The section of the ‘Corbie? MS of the Ad Herennium, between the Ad Herennium 
and De inventione is devoted to extracts from Victorinus’ commentary on the De inven- 
tione: see Ward [1995c] 369 index s.v. ‘Leningrad’, esp. 98. 

8 Kennedy [1984]; Ward [1972a] 1:116-18; Pizarro [1989]. 

8! Note in general the role of the upper clergy in Carolingian government and 
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ing issues of state, coming to judicial decisions, and taking part in 
political deliberations in those areas of medieval Europe— such as 
Visigothic Spain—where literate clergy had important roles to play. 
The clergy also used rhetorical ploys and categories, it seems, in 
their own internal trials and squabbles.? It is simplistic to suppose, 
for example, that a figure such as Cassiodorus, who spent a lifetime 
in the service of the state and compiled a correspondence dossier to 
assist with his and others’ state epistolography,? should not have had 
the real world in mind when he retired to a monastery and devised 
a program of learning that covered the known subjects of the day.?* 
No more should we nowadays join in Grisar's denunciation of the 
rhetoric of Magnus Felix Ennodius, or condemn Venantius Honorius 
Clementianus Fortunatus for being ‘under the influence of the debased 
taste of his time [his works not being free of] exaggeration and 
affectation'.? Both were leading rhetors and bishops who, like Gregory 
of Tours, brought the communication theory and practice of their 
day (late fifth and sixth centuries) into close contact with the real 
language and persuasive needs of the time. Such close links remained 
a feature of medieval rhetorical studies, episodic though these may 
have been, and the view that ‘Rhetoric diminished in importance 
with the end of the Roman world because there was no longer the 
same need for speech-making, either political or forensic’, should 
now be revised.?? 

The ‘Post-Augustinian’ age of Ciceronian rhetoric reached matu- 
rity in the twelfth century a.D.” Augustine’s De doctrina christiana was 
confined in the main to schools of biblical exegesis, and ultimately 


justice and, in particular, Wallach's interpretation of Alcuin's Disputatio de rhetorica. et 
de virtutibus. sapientissimi regis Karoli et Albini magistr: Ward [1972a] 1:121-33; Ward 
[1995c] 81-82, 310; Wallach [1959]; Houwen and MacDonald [1998]; McKitterick 
[1989], [1992], and [1994]; Ullmann [1969]. 

8 Haye [1999] esp. 17f£ Ward [1972a] 1:177-86 and [1978] 44-45. 

8 See Barnish [1992]. 

8 Grisar [1911-12] 2:312-17; Jones [1946], 36, 148-58. 

8 Grisar [1911-12] 3:192-98. For Fortunatus see Godman [1986] and George 
[1995] xx-xxi: ‘his writing bears witness to his rhetorical training [at Ravenna], to 
his thorough grounding in the classical authors as well as in the bible and the 
church fathers, and to the taste of the age for elaborate verbal virtuosity’. 

8 Ward [1995c] 311-12; Haye [1999]; Cawsey [1999]. On Gregory the Great's 
acquaintance with rhetoric, especially in the context of law, see now Martyn [2004b] 
1: 2-3, 13-17, 39-40, 105-16; 2: 380-84; 3: 827, etc. 

87 Copeland [1991] 158: ‘Augustine’s transformation of rhetorical invention had 
no bearing on the “academic” study of rhetoric from the Carolingian period onwards’. 
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figured in the mendicant and feminine mystic re-invention of the 
Augustinian devotional reader, with its own non-Ciceronian rhetoric.” 
As opportunities for persuasive communication multiplied, however, 
we witness the continuous increase in the number of surviving copies 
of texts of Cicero's rhetorical juvenilia® and of the volume of gloss- 
ing, culminating in the large-scale and complicated arts handbook 
now preserved in MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud lat. 49,” 
together with the earliest genuinely medieval ‘catena’ gloss on either 
of the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia, in this case, the De inventione, 
a text which, because of its extensive treatment and marshalling of 
the topical resources of argument, and the existence of an extensive 
pre-Christian commentary on it (that by Victorinus), had an early 
ascendancy in the medieval schools. We refer here to the short gloss 
which seems to reflect the schoolroom of Lawrence of Amalfi. By 
‘catena’ gloss we mean a set of remarks supplementary to a classi- 
cal text but keyed to the first few words of the sentence or para- 
graph being commented on.? Such words from the original text 
form a kind of ‘chain’ [catena], with the ‘spaces’ between the ‘links’ 
containing subsequent-era commentation. A catena-gloss 1s an efficient 
way of transcribing and transmitting the supplementary information 
relating to a classical text, and which is necessary for subsequent 
generations to fully grasp the meaning of that text, but to fully com- 
prehend the significance of the supplementary material, a copy of 
the original text must be at hand. The catena-gloss therefore accen- 
tuates the autonomy and significance of the classical text and at the 
same time makes for case of copying. Transmitting an original text 
with the supplementary material added in the form of marginal and 
interlinear glosses is much slower and more complicated—as anyone 
who might try to reproduce the annotated copy of the De inventione 
in MS Laud lat. 49 will find out.” 

The volume in which this early catena-gloss or ‘mini-commentary’ 
on the De inventione is found is a transcription of an archetype from 


8 Newman [1995]; Beer [1992]. Note, however, the Augustinian emphasis of 
passages such as lines 821-24, 898, 9371f (yet note line 956) of Abelard’s Carmen 
to his son Astralabe (see the edition by Rubingh-Bosscher [1987]. 

8 Ward [1972a] I, 133-59 and [1995c] 88-104; also ch. 2 below. 

% From the early eleventh century. See Hunt et al. [1975] #108, 57-58. 

9 Ward [1996b] and [1998]. 

? Some idea of the conceptual and mental changes that may have accompanied 
the shift from the annotated text to the catena gloss are discussed in Parkes [1976], 
Hamesse [1999], and Saenger [1999]. 
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the hand of Lawrence of Amalfi, juxtaposing excerpts from gram- 
marians, rhetors, philosophers, poets, prose-writers classical and 
Christian, according to a scholastic programme geared to the study 
of the ftrivium and quadrivium.? The manuscript, compiled, it seems, 
around the middle of the eleventh century (ca. 1045-1063) by stu- 
dents of Lawrence, or possibly even by Lawrence himself in the last 
years of his life, reflects his teaching and/or that of his teacher. It 
is probably, at least in origin, a handbook to the arts assembled by 
Lawrence. The immediate context of the gloss in question here is 
Alcuin's Disputatio de rhetorica (preceding) and a table displaying ‘argu- 
mentum dialecticae artis: substantia’ with Porphyry’s /sagoge (follow- 
ing). Alcuin’s work is preceded by grammatical treatises. 

Lawrence was a monk of Monte Cassino before 1030, after which 
he became bishop of Amalfi until his exile in 1039, when he fled 
to Florence, and after that Rome, where, so far as we know, he 
spent the rest of his days and, among other things, instructed Hilde- 
brand, the future Pope Gregory VII, recently described by Ronald 
Witt as ‘the most eloquent writer of official correspondence [since 
late antiquity]. He died just before mid-century. Lawrence may 
well have been a pupil of Gerbert of Rheims, from whom, no doubt, 
he inherited his interest in rhetoric. At Monte Cassino, too, lay the 
famous Carolingian rhetorical manual, now MS Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, lat. 7530, which we have discussed above. In his brief 
and suggestive comment on the significance of the rhetorical teach- 
ing of Lawrence of Amalfi, Gian Carlo Alessio claims that Monte 
Cassino in Lawrence's time was heir to the late antique philological 
tradition of direct study of the classical rhetorical authors, a tradi- 
tion which was to flourish in the northern schools of the twelfth cen- 
tury, at a time when the Italian rhetorical example was progressively 
stressing acquisition of linguistic and stylistic skills, rather than the 
general educational formation favoured in the north.? Certainly the 
texts contained within the manuscript presently under consideration 


9% The manuscript is MS Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, lat. Z.L. 497 
fols 105vb-106vb. I have prepared a complete annotated transcription of this rhetor- 
ical portion of the MS, which I hope to publish elsewhere. This transcription forms 
the basis for some of the observations presented below. 

% Witt [1988] 41: Witt in the same place describes Peter Damian ‘as the great- 
est preacher since late antiquity’: clearly practical excellence preceded the manuals 
in both dictamen and preaching! 

® Alessio [1987] 321-27 [and plate 129]. 
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underline the acquisition of trivial (and quadrivial) skills, pointing the 
way, in regard to the former, to the slightly later but highly significant 
dictaminal writings of Alberic of Monte Cassino. The significance 
of this area, with its strong papal and imperial connections, for the 
developing study of the two primary classical rhetorical texts, the De 
inventione and the Ad Herennium, has been underlined by Ruth Taylor- 
Briggs" and Maddalena Spallone.? Lawrence's other works seem 
uneventful and perhaps characterisüc for a monk: ‘passio Sancti 
Wenzeslai Regis’; ‘versiculi in Augustini Casinensis margine adscripti; 
‘sermo in vigilia Sancti Benedict; ‘vita Sancti Zenobii episcopi’; 
‘epistulae exegeticae'; and a somewhat out of place ‘De divisione’. 
The use to which the De inventione seems to have been put, if 
Lawrence's teaching is any guide, is interesting. Mined as a source 
of moral guidelines and generalised educational axioms, the classi- 
cal text also provided a number of detailed illustrative judicial cases 
and tips as to the handling of these cases, all of which seems to 
have formed the basis for discussions that must have come to resem- 
ble ancient schoolroom debates occasioned by particular controversiae 
and suasoriae. This kind of training must have seemed opportune for 
the clerical class, with its potentially expanding commitment to var- 
ious forms of litigation, involving complicated questions at canon 
law, church administration, jurisdictional and diocesan disputes, 
conflicts of jurisdiction between church and state or between monas- 
tic and episcopal orders, the emergence of new orders, changing 
ideas about clerical life, questions of hierarchical order and pre-emi- 
nence, and similar issues. Those clergy, such as Anselm of Besate,” 
who took service with secular courts would have found their exper- 
tise in these areas stretched to new limits. Anselm’s Rhetorimachia 
is testimony to the topicality and currency of the Ciceronian rhetor- 
ical Juvenilia and the oral training in pleading that they provided. 
There is some evidence that classroom discussion in this period 
remained largely oral, with the result that our surviving manuscripts 
do not attest to what went on there, as we would today expect.'?! 


°° See Murphy [1974] 203-10 and Newton and Radding [2003]. 

? See Taylor [1993a] 131 and ch. 2 below. 

% Spallone [1980] 187-90. See now also Calboli [2003] 44-45. 

9 Active ca. A.D. 1020-50; see Haye [1999] 42f Ward [1995c] index, p. 351 
s.vv. ‘Anselm of Besate’; Bennett [1987] and [1991]. 

100 Written 1046-48 in Parma. 

10! See Jaeger [1994]. 
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Whether in the eleventh century we have a learning situation that 
might conform to the innovative modes and practices recently attrib- 
uted to the Lollards is a subject we cannot pursue here,!® but which 
might well repay investigation: at all moments of educational/peda- 
gogic change and re-direction, educative ideas and practices may 
reinforce or seek to radicalise ‘the logic of educational discourses?!9 
inherited from the past. A zeal to partake of educational experience 
on the part of individuals not previously exposed to it must have 
accompanied the relatively rapid expansion of the literate classes of 
the day,"* but the degree of radicalisation of the curriculum that 
resulted in the eleventh century may have been confined to a closer 
attention to the ancient sources for the art of persuasion: Graeco- 
Roman rhetoric would thus have entered the curriculum as a poten- 
tial challenge to the fixity of truth and underlined a re-engagement 
between education and the complexities of daily life.!° 


From LAWRENCE OF AMALFI TO THE FOURTH 
LATERAN Council (1215) 


As the eleventh century wore on, the rhetorical juvenilia of Cicero 
found further practical user-contexts in the area of contemporary 
canon law cases,!° and the polemical exchanges of the combatants 
involved in what has come to be known as the ‘investiture contro- 
versy (over the question of who had the power and duty to select 
the bishop and hand him his symbols of office)" provided an impor- 
tant stimulus for this development. The controversy not only ush- 
ered in an era of heightened intellectual activity embracing law, 


102 See Copeland [2001]. 

103 See Copeland [2001] 7. 

10t See Copeland [2001] 13-15; Stock [1983] and [1984-85]; and Ward [1990b]. 
° The same may be said for the (re-)emergence of elaborate poetic theory in 
the second half of the twelfth century: Mehtonen [2003] 103f and ch. 10 below. 
See also Copeland on the artes poetriae in her ch. below (8 between nn 35 and 36); 
she comments interestingly on the academically conservative nature of the Ciceronian 
rhetorical juvenilia commentaries. 

106 See later in the present section (and Haye [1999] ch. 4, Dickey [1953] 159-91). 

107 Max Manitius began the third and final volume of his enormous History of 
Latin Literature in the Middle Ages (1056 pages!) with this sentence: “The whole epoch 
which we have now to describe, takes its origin from the greatest event in the whole 
history of the Middle Ages: the struggle of the Church against the State’ (Manitius 
[1931] 3). On the ‘investiture controversy’ see now Tellenbach [1966] and Blumenthal 
[1988]. 
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politics, and all aspects of education! but also provided a keen 
justification for any advance in persuasive techniques, whether oral!° 
or in writing.!!° Such an intellectual and political climate not only 
stimulated the renewed study of Cicero's rhetorical juvenilia but also 
gave birth to systematised instruction in the use of the rhythmical 
prose cursus, letter-writing, and document composition." Witt and 
Black have in fact pointed to the divergent paths classical rhetoric 
took in this connection: 


... there were in fact two competing tendencies in education: one ema- 
nating from traditional grammar schools based on the classical authors 
and still linked to ecclesiastical institutions, and the other stemming 
from nascent lay higher education, focused on notarial and legal stud- 
les, which led to the emergence of universities in Bologna in the twelfth 
century and then in Arezzo and Padua in the early thirteenth. . . . 
These two approaches to education were diametrically opposed: the 
former privileged classical authors, while the latter emphasised practi- 
cal and rapid latinity aimed at entry into the professions. ... The sec- 
ond, more practical and less classical approach, is first noticeable in 
the ars dictaminis of Alberic of Montecassino (ca. 1075); it had spread 
to Bologna by the middle of the twelfth century and is associated with 
a manual by Adalberto da San Marino,!!? Bernardo da Bologna and 
another anonymous Bolognese dictator.!!3 


108 Brooke [1958]. For links with the “Iwelfth-Century Renaissance’ see 4-5, for 
theology and law, 6-7. 

09 Haye [1999]. 

10 Robinson [1978]; Hartmann [1997]; on the Regensburg letters see Ward 
[1995c] 144 and Van Engen [1997] 119. On the Codex Udalrici Babenbergensis see 
Jaffé [1869], Pivec [1931-34] and Southern [1995] 202-03. 

!! Ward [2001a], Camargo [2001a]. 

!? Adalbertus da San Marino here appears to be confused with Adalbertus of 
Samaria (e-mail communication from Gian Carlo Alessio 2003). On Alberic see 
now Bognini [2004]. 

!5 Black [2002] 278. Black claims that the scholastic grammar of the northern 
schools was an essential accompaniment to the ‘ars dictaminis and rising legal stud- 
les of Italy during the twelfth century’ (282). Compare Van Engen [1997] 104-05: 
*By the early twelfth century, demand for expertise in the art of writing prose let- 
ters seems to have outdistanced access to the requisite schooling. Hence, three of 
the main purposes served by learning to compose in Latin became separated off 
from the passive mastery of school rhetoric to establish themselves as distinct “arts”, 
the skills, that is, of composing verse, documents, or letters. ... Put in terms of 
social exigencies, as soon as letter-writing and document-preparation assumed any- 
thing like a routine function practiced outside a few select courts, separate manu- 
als appeared. From the beginning those manuals offered a practical alternative to 
the full rhetorical training of the schools... aimed especially at the rudes or sim- 
ples... The same thing, it should, however, be noted, did not occur under the 
Roman empire, despite the fact that, as in the medieval period, ‘letters remained 
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The second approach noted here was to gather momentum in thir- 
teenth-century Italy and led (paradoxically) in the time of Dante to 
a recovery of classical rhetorical theory by way of extensive com- 
mentaries on the Ad Herennium. Prior to that recovery, Victorinus 
continued to play a key mediating role between the hard core of 
late Roman republican rhetorical theory and medieval emphases 
upon knowledge-theory and a neoplatonic view of res et nomina, his 
work even ‘displacing’ the De inventione itself at times.!! The general 
failure to remedy the truncation/assimilation of ‘rival-gloss’ sources!!° 
that had occurred in late antique times was reversed from the sec- 
ond half of the eleventh century onwards, when ambitious scholars 
began to devise their own accompaniment of glosses for the rhetor- 
ical juvenilia of Cicero, even though in those glosses technographi- 
cal instruction in rhetoric came to outbalance the moral emphasis 
evident in the very early catena-gloss of Lawrence of Amalfi. 

The mature age of Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory (and inven- 
tively adaptive practice), therefore, spans the period between Lawrence 
of Amalfi and the Fourth Lateran Council (a.D. 1215). It is in this 
period that we find our only extant copy of Julius Victor's Ars rhetorica 
(written in France in the second quarter of the twelfth century)!" 
and it is in the same period, as we have already noted, that we 
come face-to-face with the (re)invention of the (non-Victorine) ‘catena 
commentary'. From the time of the later eleventh-century ‘Magister 
Menegaldus to that of the twelfth-century ‘Magister Alanus! (the 
names of the two great shadowy masters of the art known largely 
from their occurrence in manuscripts of otherwise anonymous glosses 
on the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia), via the lesser but in their 
own way highly original Magistri Guillelmus [William of Champeaux], 
Theodoricus Carnotensis [Thierry of Chartres], and Petrus Helias 


virtually the only means of holding together the activities and representations of the 
socially and intellectually privileged’ (Van Engen [1997] 113). For recent light on 
this phenomenon see Bowman [1994]. Van Engen's explanations for the decline of 
elegant, model letter-writing after ca. A.D. 1200, in favour of, among other things, 
a training in law, are interesting: [1997] 130-32. 

114 Giansante [1998]; Ward [2001a]; Calboli [2003]; Skinner [2002] 2: chs. 1-4. 
For Witt, see Black [2002]. 

155 See for example Ward [1995c] 96-97. 

116 Marcomannus, Grillius (representing the ‘grammatical’ tradition of late antique 
rhetorical study—Ward [1972a] 1:98-104) and whatever ‘commentary’ the much- 
copied fragment De adtributis (Halm [1863] 305-10) derived from, etc. 

"7 Alessio [2003] 12; Halm [1863] 371-448. 
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[Peter Helias] together with their discipuli/anonymi,!!* the revival of 
Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory reaches its apogee. With Thierry 
of Chartres, writes Gualtiero Calboli,!? ‘the movement towards a 
more and more attentive and correct philology [as far as rhetorical 
scholarship was concerned] had begun’. 

From this period we have today all or parts of a little over twenty 
lecture series on the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia, surviving in some 
one hundred manuscripts. During these years, the humanistic chal- 
lenge of adapting the late Roman republican lore in which Graeco- 
Roman rhetorical preceptive theory was embedded reaches new 
heights, both of triumph, and, ultimately failure, as the expenses 
involved in the rhetorical commentary tradition outran the available 
market and the relatively fashion-oriented allocation of material 
resources to intellectual endeavour.!?! 

The glossing of ‘Master Manegold'—who may be Manegold of 
Lautenbach, a key figure in the investiture controversy polemics—is 
as yet little studied." Born in Alsace sometime in the third decade 
of the eleventh century, Manegold of Lautenbach was a prolific 
teacher of the arts (known to later generations as ‘the master of all 
modern masters) who ultimately became a canon regular, aban- 
doned his teaching of the artes and joined Gregory VII in his defence 
of papal world supremacy against recalcitrant monarchs and their 
episcopal supporters. He seems to have died early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. His glosses on the De inventione and Ad Herennium (if he is, in 
fact, the ‘magister menegaldus' of our manuscripts) are sufficiently 
sophisticated to have persuaded Pierre Courcelle in 1955 that a frag- 
ment from them was by the late antique glossator Grillius.'?? They 
have survived in a number of versions and manuscripts and probably 
date from the third quarter of the eleventh century, or a little later. 

The geographical focus of Manegold's work was the Rhineland, 
and from there, it seems, the work of keeping the Ciceronian juve- 


"8 See Ward [1972a] 1:134—67, [1996c] 134ff, [1996b], and [1998]. 

19 Calboli [2003] 52. 

12 For a list of the major manuscripts arranged in chronological order of the 
probable original lecture series (as conjectured at 1-05-03), see the appendix to 
the present chapter. 

121 See appendix to this volume below, section 6. 

122 See Hartmann [1970]; Jaeger [1994], using Ward [1972a] 2:42-106; and 
Leyser [1965]. 

73 See appendix to this volume below, section 4. 
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nilia up-to-date moved westwards, to cathedral towns such as Rheims, 
Laon, and perhaps Chartres, arriving finally, in the last decade of 
the eleventh century, in Paris, where rhetoric was studied not so 
much exhaustively but rather in terms of the divergent language 
tasks of the three members of the trivium— grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. Attention was paid here to the status of rhetoric as an art, 
its relationship to other arts, its division into parts, goals, and duties, 
and the way in which these parts and functions blended with the 
raw material that made up the particular cases which formed the 
subject-matter of the classical rhetorical treatises.!?* According to the- 
ory derived ultimately from Hermagoras of Temnos (ca. 150 B.c.), 
Aristotle and possibly even earlier writers, these ‘cases’ fell into three 
classes, dependent upon who the relevant audiences were: judicial 
cases were those dealt with in the various lawcourts of the day, delib- 
erative cases took the form of debates about important political issues 
requiring adoption and execution of a policy,'” and epideictic (demon- 
strative) cases took the form of speeches in praise or blame of some 
prominent person, institution, cause, or abstract value. The classical 
manuals encouraged medieval thinkers to imagine a process whereby 
the raw material of such ‘cases’ became particularised by the appli- 
cation of ‘circumstances’, a list of which was conveniently provided 
in the De inventione gloss of Victorinus: quis— who', the person com- 
mitting an objectionable deed or saying something objectionable; 
quid — what, the deed, the thing done or said; cur—‘why’, the reason 
for the thing done or said; ubi— where', the place where the thing 
done or said was done or said; quando when', the time at which 
the thing done or said was done or said; quemadmodum —the mode 
or means by which something was done or said; quibus adminiculis — 
with what supporting circumstances, with what ‘faculty’ or capacity 
or ability to commit the actions or utter the words in question, such 
words were uttered or such deeds were committed. Although Victorinus 
lists seven of these ‘circumstances’—or, in Greek, ‘periochae’ (‘con- 
tents’ referring perhaps to what you put into each head when build- 
ing up your case)'*°—he adds an eighth: opüinio—opinion, that of the 
judges, or local custom/belief or our natural inclinations.'*’ 


124 See appendix to this volume below, section 2. 

75 Such as what to do with revolutionary cities within the Athenian Empire 
see Thucydides The Peloponnesian War III ch. 3, V ch. 7, etc. 

126 Remigius of Auxerre ed. Lutz [1962] 65. 

17 Halm [1863] 207 (septem illa superiora...’, and cf. 206.43 ‘nam in his 
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These generalised or structural emphases were inherited from con- 
siderations found relevant by the late antique polymath, writer, 
philosopher, and Italian statesman, Boethius (a.p. 480-524), whose 
book ‘On the different topics"? was always a classic for students of 
the language arts in the medieval period. Indeed, it assisted rhetori- 
cians of the eleventh and twelfth centuries to develop a concept put 
forward by Victorinus, on the authority of Varro, concerning the 
two aspects of any art: the ‘extrinsic’ aspects of an art—what we 
would call introductory matters—enabling a student to know how 
the art in question related to other arts, how it performed its task 
in the general pursuit of knowledge, and how it was structured (its 
divisions and subdivisions); the other aspect was known as the ‘intrin- 
sic’ aspect of the art, which taught an inquirer how to perform in 
accordance with the art.” Under this latter heading, rhetoric taught 
how to become a persuasive writer or orator. This two-fold divi- 
sion,! which formed the essential content of all introductions to 
commentaries on the rhetorical juvenilia written in the twelfth cen- 
tury and later,!5! underlined the theoretical, ‘knowledge’ basis of 
much of the early discussions of rhetorical theory in our period. The 
layout of the De inventione itself encouraged this division into intrinse- 
cus and extrinsecus aspects, since down to 1.14.19 Cicero's text dealt 
with ‘extrinsic aspects’ and after that point, with ‘intrinsic’ ones. 
Thierry himself realised this, introducing a major new division in his 
commentary at this point.’ An early, and perhaps not unrepresen- 
tative, set of notes on the De inventione will give us an initial insight 
into this sort of commenting. 

This discussion is found in an English (?) copy! of the work of 
some kind of disciple/pupil/peer of William of Champeaux or at 


septem . . .°). Victorinus advances this list in connection with constructing a ‘prob- 
able’ narrative of the actions/words at issue in a judicial case. His list is less well 
suited to constructing a deliberative or an epideictic case/speech. See also Copeland 
ch. 8 below at nn 30-31. 

128 Stump [1978]. 

129 See appendix to this volume below, section 2. 

130 See Ward [1972b]; Fredborg [1971]; Victorinus ed. Halm [1863] 170; and 
Ward [19722] 2:192. 

131 See appendix to this volume below, section 3, and Manegaldus as in Ward 
[1972a] 2:91. 

1? Fredborg [1988] 107, [2003b] 127. For more on this important distinction, 
see ch. 8 below, in the section entitled ‘Scientific commentary and classification’. 

755 MS Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, C.IV.29 f.197ra. 
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least a ‘Magister G’.'** The original teaching dates probably from 
the early 1090s, and the copy seems to have been made early in 
the twelfth century. The manuscript is basically a grammatical ensem- 
ble,! but the last few folios have what amounts to a thoughtful 
‘commentary’ on Cicero’s De inventione, which begins with a discus- 
sion of the materia artis: ‘the subject-matter’, ‘raw material’ of the 
art,!5 and explains this term as ‘non in essentia? (‘not as far as 
essence is concerned’—which would be a divine rather than a human 
matter) but ‘quo exercetur, i.e., quo in agente, i.e., in oratione 
habetur’ (‘it is found in the thing in which it is practised, i.e., in 
what it exists in the doing, 1.e., in the speech’). The modus tractandi 
follows: ‘agere secundum partes—inv[entionem], disp[ositionem], 
pron[nuntiationem], mem[oriam], eloc[utionem]’ (to act in accor- 
dance with the parts of rhetoric: invention, arrangement, delivery, 
memory, style). The instrumentum artis follows (= the speech, or ‘ora- 
tio’, with six parts—exordium, narratio, partitio, confirmatio, reprehensio and 
[blank, probably ‘enumeratio’ or 'conclusio"—summing up]); then 
the intentio auctoris (the intention governing the aims of the art and 
this particular textbook (i.e. the De inventione) —by dealing with the 
materia, to teach the reader to speak appropriately for persuasion’); 
the utilitas artis (the usefulness of the art—to know how to speak 
appropriately for persuasion). Finally the place of rhetoric in the 
scheme of things is discussed: the division of philosophy to which 
the art of rhetoric should be subjoined: ‘it should be placed under 
logic, because it contains the faculty of discovering arguments in a 
broad sense (“inventio large accepta"), broad because it comprises the 
science of discovering and developing arguments (scientia inveniendi 


134 Perhaps Magister ‘G. Paganellus’, Master G(uillaume)? G(uibert)? ‘Paganellus’ 
= the Little Pagan (from devotion to classical works in the trivium?, or possibly a 
diminutive of pagella, altar card, card, little county, small field etc.: cf. the text 
Introductiones dialecticae artis secundum magistrum G. Paganellum [= Willelmus Campellensis, 
or William of the Little Field [pagus = field]), MS Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San 
Lorenzo, e IV 24 fol. 52r]. A master of that name wrote an 'Introductiones dialec- 
ticae artis’ now found in the same MS fols 98v-102r. I owe thanks to the kind- 
ness of Yukio Iwakuma and Constant Mews for transcriptions of these latter works, 
probably approximately contemporaneous with the Durham glosses). C£. Iwakuma 
[1993] and [1999]; Fredborg [19762]. 

133 See Dickey [1953] 13-14 and [1968] 4-5 (though in both descriptions the 
MS numbers are confused: see Ward [1995c] 30-31 and the index of MSS p. 368); 
Hunt [1941-43] 196-97; Ward [1972a] 2:145-53; Fredborg [1976a]. 

13 Preceded by the upper case letter ‘G’. On the ‘tegma’/‘silva’ see Ward [1972a] 
2:160 (silva), 198. 
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locum et trahendi inde argumentum’ (= inventio) as well as the sci- 
ence of expressing them openly and elegantly (‘scientia expoliendi, 
i.e., proferendi aperte et ornate ipsum argumentum inventum’), which 
pertains to the science of judging the validity of arguments (sctentia 
iudicandi). 

At this point, the author of the gloss asks a question: why ('sed 
potest quer), according to the same Cicero (‘secundum eundem 
Tullium’ i.e., in Topica 2.6) ‘should every systematic treatment of 
argumentation have two branches, one concerned with invention of 
arguments and the other with judgement of their validity’ (‘omnis 
ratio diligens disserendi duas habeat partis, unam inveniendi alteram 
iudicandi’), when here (i.e., in the present gloss on the De inventione) 
these two parts are contained under invention and there are also 
four other parts (arrangement, delivery, memory, style—‘secundum 
hoc quod hic accipitur quomodo cetere quattuor i.e., disp., pron., 
mem., eloc., partes etiam dicantur? 

If we look at Cicero's Topica at this point, we find that he means 
by scientia iudicandi, ‘dialectic’ and by scientia inveniendi, the inventio of 
the rhetorical treatises—knowledge of the locations or places or lists 
in which suitable topics may be found for working up arguments in 
one's speech. Our commentator is wondering why Cicero in the De 
inventione should have spoken of five parts of rhetoric when in the 
Topica he spoke of two. The medieval author is equating ratio dis- 
serendi (Topica 2.6) with artificiosa eloquentia (De inv. 1.5.6), which is 
unwise: the two are different systems, the one topical and dialecti- 
cal, the other persuasive along the full range of sub-skills: invention, 
arrangement, delivery, memory, and style. Dimly reflected here are 
discussions that occupied scholars of the day, as to whether rhetoric 
is part of logic, correlative with dialectic, or whether (as this author 
goes on to argue) it is the art of pleading in law cases (scientia placi- 
tandi, agendi causas) within ‘a scientific system of politics’ (De inv. 1.5.6). 

The care with which this teacher/commentator has tried to sort 
out the spheres of the language sciences and their parts, and to mesh 
this understanding with a correct interpretation of what the ancient, 
authoritative texts said, is accompanied by a hair-splitting penchant 
that may well amaze the modern audience. A little later, for exam- 
ple, the commentator draws a distinction between the science that 
is in the rhetor, i.e., the teacher, the precept-giver, and the science 
that is in the orator, i.e., the doer, the actor in accordance with the 
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precepts. Comparable is the discussion, found in many commentators 
of the time, as to the nature of the ‘parts’, invention, arrangement, 
delivery, memory, and style: are they ‘integral’ parts, the absence of 
any one of which destroys the subject, or ‘species’, examples from 
within a genus?! 

The prefaces to the commentaries by Menegaldus and William of 
Champeaux!* further reveal these emphases. The viewpoint is philo- 
sophically, theoretically, and dialectically oriented, and accordingly 
the foundation, rhetorically speaking, is technographic rather than 
practical. The text of the moment 1s the De inventione, and to a lesser 
extent the Ad Herennium, but not, for example, the De oratore, which, 
with its broad canvas of human interest and wide practical experi- 
ence in late Roman republican life and the courtroom, was known 
but little used in the medieval period. The larger framework of rel- 
evance for these commentary materials is thus universal, concen- 
trating upon how rhetoric works as an art and how it fits into an 
integrated scheme of total knowledge.'?? 

The evolution of the commentary preface reveals much of the 
changing attitude towards the totality of knowledge into which the 
rhetorical technographic details had to be fitted. We move from 
the heavily Ciceronian ‘in essentia/in agente’ (‘in essence’, ‘in the 
doer’) prefaces of the De inventione era (second half of the eleventh 
century to the early twelfth), to the high-scholastic Ad Herennium com- 
mentary preface of the later twelfth century. In the humanist fifteenth 
century this prefatory material disappeared almost without trace, as 
the medieval scheme of integrated knowledge was abandoned with 
the humanist rejection of so much scholastic wisdom, and with the 


137 Compare the role of the discussion of the ‘partes’ in the gloss by William of 
Champeaux (?): Ward [1972a] 2:186-207. 

188 The gloss on the De inventione by William of Champeaux (?) will be found in 
MS York, York Minster Library, XVI.M.7 and elsewhere: it is being currently 
edited (for Brepols, Turnhout, Belgium) by John Ward and Juanita Ruys. A sum- 
mary of its preface and introductory remarks will be found in Ward [1972a] 
2:186—207. 

139 See Ward [1972a] 1 ch. 4(b) 247 and 251-306, arguing that in the twelfth 
century broad schemes of knowledge came to include all branches of endeavour 
including theology, and that the De inv. 1.1.1 assertion relating to sapientia et elo- 
quentia played a key, humanist, role in the devising of these schemes and their con- 
sequences. See Nuchelmans [1957] and (without apparent knowledge of Nuchelmans), 
Nederman [1992]. 
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growing acceptance of the De inventione and Ad Herennium as anti- 
quarian artefacts rather than as purely utilitarian aids.!!° 

Some preliminary points can be made on the basis of the above 
glimpse of our early De inventione commentators in action. In the first 
place, we find that a text written almost twelve hundred years prior 
to the medieval author's time (the De inventione) has canonical, indeed, 
imperative authority, despite the fact that Cicero himself disapproved 
of the text in question" and condemned the activity of mere ‘rhetors’, 
and despite the fact that Augustine had counselled abandonment of 
the precepta rethorum 1n favour of the hermeneutical method of scrip- 
tural exegesis and personal improvement outlined in the influential 
four books of his De doctrina christiana.!? Furthermore, the Ciceronian 
text is considered to be ‘complete in itself’; it is explicit, compre- 
hensive, omitting nothing and ‘perfect’: every word can be justified 
and explained and the reason for its choice and presence can be 
understood by the student. Secondly, the original text (De inventione), 
while not superseded in the sense that a certain amount of the com- 
mentary could not be understood without it, has been set within a 
greatly expanded, new, context which is, basically, an intellectual 
and cognitive one that assumes a particular structure of knowledge 
and reality, a particular view of the theoretical connections between 
arts, procedures, processes, and disciplines. No comment is offered 
on the original context and meaning of the De inventione, and no 
expansion 1s provided of the rhetorical/oratorical doctrines/practices 
advanced within the original text. 

Between two and four decades may separate our Durham com- 
mentator and Thierry of Chartres, the celebrated master of the Paris 
schools in the 1130s and 40s who has been so controversially asso- 
ciated with the so-called ‘School of Chartres'.'? His two commen- 
taries on the rhetorical juvenilia of Cicero have been superbly edited 
in full by Margareta Fredborg™ and thus exercise a scholarly influence 
today that may be out of place, given probable contemporary emphases 


140 See the appendix to this volume below, sections 2 and 3 

141 De oratore 1.2.5. 

12 Indeed the only link between this text and our author is the use of the words 
Scientia inveniendi. and scientia expoliendi, i.e., proferendi, which constitute the two bases 
of scriptural exegesis at the opening of the De doctrina christiana 1.1; see Copeland 
[1991] 154. 

13 Dronke [1988] and Southern [1995] pt I ch. 2. 

1t Fredborg [1988]. 
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(the somewhat later [?] De inventione commentator, known from the 
incipit of its only manuscript version as ‘Ista videnda', for example, 
at one point refers to ‘Menegaldus et eius seguaces—Manegold and 
his followers'—as his only predecessors). ? Thierry is known to have 
been a sharp and fluent speaker, and among his surviving works in 
the artes, his rhetorical commentaries occupy a preeminent place, 
even though his Heptateuchon envisaged a comprehensive antique-based 
programme for the study of all of the liberal arts. ^ In his rhetori- 
cal commentaries his position is that of an innovator! seeking to 
'revamp' the rhetorical curriculum while retaining its basically clas- 
sical framework (based on Cicero's juvenilia, with the De inventione in 
prime place) and to shore it up against the tendency to slide out of 
the active educational curriculum because of the inherent difficulties 
of adapting such archaic materials and because of their declining 
relevance to the scholarly and intellectual tastes of the day. 
Thierry’s concern for the rhetorical curriculum is at first sight hard 
to explain. Graeco-Roman rhetoric by his day was basically pre- 
Christian, secular/pagan in its authoritative structure and required 
ever more elaborate glossing to explain it and keep it attractive to 
contemporary interests. The audience for the lessons we can dimly 
perceive behind the surviving commentaries was the clerical class of 
medieval Europe, and recruits to that class in the ‘growth’ areas of 
medieval Europe," basically the children of aspirant, mobile fami- 
lies associated with the towns, cathedrals, and burgeoning royal, 
ducal, comital, episcopal, and papal administrations, whose use of 
literacy was as revolutionary as the use of computers, word-processors, 
the Internet, and e-mail is in our own day.'? Graeco-Roman rhetoric, 


15 See the appendix to the present ch. XIX, MS Venice, £.27ra: Ward [2003] 
163. Copeland, in her ch. 8 below, has commented shrewdly on the link between 
the glossator of Alan of Lille's Anticlaudianus (Ralph of Longchamps) and Thierry’s 
De inventione commentary. Ralph seems to have quite passed over all the fuller and 
perhaps better (in terms of coverage of the art) Ad Herennium commentaries that had 
been written up from lectures delivered after Thierry’s De inventione lectures entered 
circulation. The very considerable popularity of Petrus Helias! De inventione ‘summa’ 
(versus the almost total obscurity of his Ad Herennium gloss) is interesting in the same 
way. These circumstances perhaps testify either to the continuing relevance in north- 
ern academic contexts of the De inventione, or to the great reputation of Thierry and 
perhaps also Petrus Helias as commentators (see Ward [2003] and the appendix to 
the present chapter). 

"5 Evans [1983]. 

47 Fredborg [20004]. 

18 See Moore [2000]; cf. Ward [2002]. 

4° Clanchy [1979]; Stock [1983] and [1984-85]; Ward [1990b]. 
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however, was not the major player in this fomenting literacy. More 
facile and market-adapted didactic patterns were in ampler use, asso- 
ciated with particular applications of the art of comunications: let- 
ter-writing (ars epistolandi),! the notarial art, law, prose and poetic 
composition (dictamen), preaching, and other topics the reader of the 
present volume will find explained in their proper place. On the face 
of it, therefore, what would fast-moving people from the backgrounds 
just outlined want with the remote and difficult ars rhetorica. of late 
Roman republican times? 

The first thing to note is what Lehmann called the ‘vielgestaltig’ 
nature of twelfth-century cultural forms: the ‘many-sidedness’ of the 
‘twelfth-century Renaissance'.?! In this regard, the richness of the 
Graeco-Roman declamatory model tradition could fuel not only a 
poetic renaissance but also—as we have seen—oral didactic pre- 
paredness for episcopal courtoom challenges.!® A major Graeco- 
Roman ‘master’ such as Quintilian could flourish in a monastic 
environment as well as in the environment of the schools.'? A figure 
such as Rupert of Deutz—dubbed by R. W. Southern recently as 
‘a voice of the past’!?!—could lose himself in exploration of the 
Graeco-Roman rhetorical legacy, ? the same legacy that marked an 
important aspect of those liberal humanistic figures whom Godman 
has recently described as followers of the ‘concordantia artium", 
including no less a schoolman than Thierry of Chartres.! 

Lehmann's ‘many-sidedness’ may help to explain an apparent para- 
dox: as far as the realm of technical rhetoric is concerned, it seems 
that the injunctions and admonitions of Augustine in his De doctrina 
Christiana, against any continued attention on the part of committed 
Chrisüans to Graeco-Roman preceptive rhetoric, came to rest dur- 
ing the twelfth century in the Parisian Victorine school!” and sat 
side-by-side with the ‘scholastic’ study of rhetoric found in other 
schools of the later eleventh and twelfth centuries. These latter schools 


150 See Polak [1993], [1994] and continuation volumes. 

5! Lehmann [1954]. 

152 Haye [1999]. On the poetic ‘renaissance’ of the twelfth century cf. Godman 
[2000] chs. 2, 6, 7, 8. 

53 Ward [1995b]. 

154 See Southern [2001] ch. 1. 

75 Evans [1980] 69ff. 

156 Godman [2000]. 

157 Cf. English [1995]. 
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inherited the emphases of the already discussed Cassinese manuscript 
Paris BN lat 7530, Alcuin in his Disputatio (see above, text between 
nn. 59 and 60) and the close earher eleventh-century study of the 
controversiae embedded in the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia. The gen- 
eral context that justified attention to the classical art of rhetoric, 
indeed, is hinted at by the many late eleventh- and early twelfth- 
century discussions of dialectic, which are replete with references to 
how grammar, dialectic,’ and rhetoric were thought to function in 
relation to language and the discovery of truth: 


We must present something briefly on the threefold goal of logic’, 
(writes a Magister Wilgelmus [of Champeaux?] in his ‘introductiones 
dialecticae’).!° The whole intention of logic is to deal with words 
(vocibus), but [it achieves this] by way of diverse goals. For logic has 
one goal in grammar, another in rhetoric and yet another in dialec- 
tic. In grammar it has the goal of rendering the reader skilled in the 
art of speaking grammatically, so that he should know, for example, 
how to competently match case with case, number with number and 
other things which pertain to this art itself. In rhetoric, moreover, logic 
has this goal, of teaching whichever rhetor is skilled in it to speak per- 
suasively, so that, for example, he should know how to render his audi- 
ence attentive. In dialectic, logic is said to have this goal, that whoever 
is a dialectician should know how to discern truth from falsity and 
should know how to prove truth categorically or hypothetically, in 
regard to anything heard, and with this discretion he should be able 
to make evident the firmest truth and falsity with words and syllogis- 
tic reasoning. 


Another comparable text begins from a more fundamental basis. A 
threefold power of the soul is to be observed in nourishable things, 
it argues.! Plants which only live and grow have the duty of see- 
ing only to the maintenance of life in their bodies. Animals have 
this duty as well as the ability to come to decisions about things. 
Human beings, angels, and the souls, however, can, in addition to 
the above duties, discern good from evil and one thing from an- 
other. Animals can understand the shape of things present, as well 


158 Tt is important to understand that in many ways dialectic was a more difficult 
or ‘obscure’ science in the twelfth century than rhetoric, which is why instruction 
probably concentrated upon it (Mehtonen [2003] 123-40). 

159 MS Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, 2499 fols 34v-35r. I owe 
thanks to Constant Mews and Yukio Iwakuma for my access to this text. 

160 Introductiones dialecticae artis secundum magistrum G. Paganellum as cited above 
(n. 134), fols 52r-v. 
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as developing some imagination in regard to things absent, but this 
is confused and they cannot base any action upon it. They can 
remember some things but not all, and they cannot recall what they 
have forgotten. They have no awareness of the future. All these 
capacities are reserved for the third power of the soul, which is 
wholly bound up with reason, and which submits the nature of what 
is presented to the eyes, what is absent, and even what is unknown 
to diligent investigation and demonstration. What human beings can- 
not grasp with their five corporeal senses, they can establish by the 
subtle considerations of intellect, which can prompt to a full act of 
understanding by the use of probable reason, which they can confirm 
with necessary argumentation, so that they can place names on things 
unknown and thereby render what is unknown known and available 
to investigation by true process of reasoning (ratiocinatione). ‘Thus the 
conception of truth and the application of human intuition can estab- 
lish what things may be said to be, how they may be said to be, 
and why. 


Now there are two things upon which the power of the reasoning soul 
bestows all its intention: that it should inquire into the nature of all 
things, and that it display what moral science demonstrates to be rel- 
evant in regard to what has been thus inquired into. For this, logic, 
the third subdivision of philosophy, is a necessary skill. For philoso- 
phy is divided into the speculative, the active and the discourse-bound 
(dissertiva). The speculative part is called natural philosophy and it 
inquires into the natures of all things, which is a four-part project, 
involving astronomy, geometry, arithmetic and music. The active divi- 
sion is made up of moral science, which demonstrates the mode and 
order of upright living. Practice in reading the authors and histories 
is relevant here. The discourse-bound, which they call dialectic, is 
known as rational science. 

This part, divided into three, brings to light its own joyous power 
of debate, in grammar, in rhetoric and in dialectic.^' For grammar 
teaches how in the handling of words the grammarian might compose 
correct locutions, joining case to case, nominative with nominative, 
masculine with masculine, or whatever else is relevant to the art of 
grammar. In rhetoric the rhetor shows how one should speak with 
ornamented words and powerful opinions with a view to persuasion. 
But dialectic, which is called discourse theory (sermocinalis), ? is busy 


16! The latter, therefore, being both the whole and a subdivision. 
16 See Mews [2003a], [2004a] and [2005b]; the term indicates a division of 


opinion amongst students of the irum in the early twelfth century, some linking 
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with inquiry into truth and falsity. It separates and truthfully disjoins 
true things from false things and false things from true things, lest by 
any conclusion based upon false propositions, one should come to a 
false view of a matter, instead of a true one, which would be inap- 
propriate. For in this, logic has a double power, the science of dis- 
covering arguments and the science of arriving at conclusions, and 
these are especially valuable in debate. The science of discovering argu- 
ments is called topical theory, for it insinuates fully the nature and 
location of topical arguments. The science of drawing conclusions is 
made up of syllogisms, for here decisions about every type of propo- 
sition are most truthfully demonstrated. 


With the benefit of this background information, it is perhaps not 
surprising to find that the eleventh and twelfth century placed a new 
valuation upon complete flexibility of discourse in the major com- 
munication language of the day—Latin, as modified by the centuries 
of usage since the ‘fall’ of the Roman empire. Recent work! has 
emphasised how the prescriptions based on the fourth book of the 
Ad Herennium in the artes poetriae of the third quarter of the twelfth 
century and beyond had as their aim the development of the skilled 
ability to say more or less anything effectively, in a variety of ways. 
Long derided as formulaic, ‘unreal’, antiquarian, or unclassical, the 
school exercises based on texts such as Geoffrey of Vinsauf's Poetria 
nova * were designed, it is now progressively realised, to develop a 
functional fluency of expression that would match the descriptive 
and topical needs of the day. Antiquarian fashions were not at 1ssue 
here,! but entertaining and wide-ranging (verse) exercises were. 
Exercises designed to promote thorough exploration and absorption 
of the devices of linguistic enrichment discussed in the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium IV. penetrated far further into the language resource devel- 
opment of the medieval trivium scholar than has hitherto been 
admitted. Leonardo da Vinci told his apprentice to keep a notebook 


logic specifically with grammar as to do with words (sermocinalis), others claiming 
that it includes dialectic and rhetoric (dissertiva). See also Actes [1969] 137-47, 156-57, 
523-30, 829-32, 1119-24. 

163 See Carmago [2003a] and [2003b] and ch. 9 below; Woods [1991], [1993], 
[1996], [2002], [2003], [2003b]. See also Bertini [2003]. 

16 < |, written ca. 1210 A.D. and surviving in more than 200 manuscripts copied 
during the next three centuries’ (Woods [2003b]). 

16 Which is ‘why medieval classroom exercises differed from classical and renais- 
sance ones’ (Woods [2003b]). 

16 Cf. Camargo [2003a], ‘abstract’: ‘Many of the strategies that medieval teach- 
ers employed to give their students practice in composing Latin verse and prose 
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of tinted paper, that it may not be rubbed out, and when full to 
exchange the old book for a new one; since these things should be 
preserved with great care. "The forms and positions of objects are 
so infinite that the memory is incapable of retaining them. Keep 
these sketches as your guides and masters". So, perhaps, the liter- 
ary craftsman of the twelfth and later centuries might have been 
told to use his acquaintance with a text such as Geoffrey of Vinsauf's 
Poetria nova as a way of making and keeping note of the infinite vari- 
eties of expression, as an aid to his ability to reproduce and repre- 
sent life in art.!^? 

Another part of the answer to the question of what use fast-mov- 
ing people from the backgrounds outlined a few paragraphs ago 
might want with the ars rhetorica of late Roman republican times is 
to be found in the growing twelfth-century sensitivity to the ‘flexibility’ 
of truth, the power of persuasion. What if ‘truth’ really did boil 
down simply to what someone could be persuaded of ? What 1f alter- 
nate ‘truth-systems’ (Islamic, Judaic?) proved more ‘provable’? What 
hung on whether a Roscelin could persuade that words were ‘flatus 
vocis’, or an Abelard that they were conceptual tools, or a William 
of Champeaux that they were basically res? What hung on whether 


can be described as forms of play. Marjorie Curry Woods has studied one such 
variety of pedagogical play, common in the arts of poetry and prose, in which male 
students were asked to impersonate famous women from literature and history by 
writing in their voices. Similar techniques were employed by teachers of the seem- 
ingly more utilitarian ars dictaminis. Even more widespread were a variety of exer- 
cises that encouraged students to manipulate language in playfully excessive fashion. 
Characterized by outlandish ornamentation and endless variation for the sake of 
variation, the compositions these students produced may offend the taste of a clas- 
sically trained Latinist, but they served a legitimate pedagogical purpose in their 
time. Play of this sort was meant to transform medieval students into virtuoso per- 
formers, able to move with case among a variety of Latin styles and to employ 
their literacy in a wide range of professional roles’. I am much indebted here to 
material circulated by Marjorie Woods in her presentation [2003b]. 

7 Bambach [2003] 12. Cf. the analogy with painting in Newton and Radding 
[2003] 62. 

168 For larger issues of poetry and creativity/creation see Kelly [1991]; Wetherbee 
[1972]; and Mehtonen [2003] 103-22 for the late twelfth-century addiction to poetic 
obscurity. Mehtonen's reference to Alanus (p. 109) would appear to bely Godman's 
view of Alan (Godman [2000] ch. 8; Ward [2003]). I imagine that a modern equiv- 
alent of the training given to future writers and dictatores in the twelfth century 
would be a training in Shakespearean English given to all who would become 
lawyers, journalists, politicians, speech-writers, advertising agents, novelists, acade- 
mics, teachers, clergymen, indeed any person having to deal with speaking or writ- 
ing in public, today. 

1689 See Mews [2005b] for the latest statement. 
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one view of the salvational role of the devil prevailed or another," 
or one view of power-in-the-world rather than another,"! or one 
view of marriage as a sacrament or not, or one view of the cross, 
the Church, and the sacraments or another?!” It is important to 
realise that much did hang on the question of who had control of 
persuasion in the world of the ‘long’ twelfth century, and what Gillian 
Evans calls a ‘missionary theology’? was but one important mani- 


festation of this fact. As John of Salisbury said: 


Who are the most prosperous and wealthy among our fellow citizens? 
Who the most powerful and successful in all their enterprises? Is it not 
the eloquent? As Cicero observes: (nothing 1s so unlikely that words 
cannot lend an air of probability; nothing 1s so repulsive and rude that 
speech cannot polish it and somehow render it attractive, as though 
it had been remade for the better’. He who despises such a great boon 
[as eloquence] 1s clearly in error; while he who appreciates, or rather 
pretends to appreciate it, without actually cultivating it, is grossly neg- 
ligent and on the brink of insanity."* 


A further, connected reason why twelfth-century masters and stu- 
dents would want to tackle the forbidding subject of late Roman 
republican rhetorical theory, is the project in which the magistri of 
the period found themselves involved. Many modern scholars today 
maintain that learning in the twelfth century had a ‘utilitarian’ air, ? 
but others argue that the climate of the schools was a kind of self- 
contained ‘hothouse’, insulated from the claims of the world"? and 
engaged upon the massive task of recovering the knowledge that 
humankind had possessed before the fall of man, by systematic devel- 
opment of the arts, theology, law, and related studies." The link 


10 Southern [1990] 207-11. 

U! Cf. the issues at stake in the ‘investiture controversy’ of the late eleventh 
century. 

' As argued by Henry of Le Mans, Tanchelm, Peter de Bruys, many others 
like them, and their opponents. See Moore [1975]. 

75 Evans [1980] ch. 4. 

174 Metalogikon. 1.7, trans. McGarry [1962] 27, citing Cicero Paradoxa Stoicorum 
pref. $3. 

75 Southern [2001], at least until ca. 1160, when learning retired into the ‘hot- 
house of the schools'; Grafton and Jardine [1986] introduction. 

176 Abelard's account of his own misfortunes, however, suggests considerable pop- 
ular interest in theological questions: Monfrin [1967] lines 721—26. 

17 See Evans [1980] chs. I-III and Southern [1995] and [2001]. It is significant 
too that many magistri of the period linked Cicero's rhetoric to the instruction. of 
the fabled magister magistrorum Hermes Trismegistus. See Ward [2003] 178-79 and 
Gentile and Gilly [2000] 183-87. 
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between rhetoric and theology complements the link between rhetoric 
and law in our period, both links fertilizing the study of the classi- 
cal communicative art. The utilitarian aspects of twelfth-century learn- 
ing linked rhetoric and law, whilst the search for pre-lapsarian wisdom 
encouraged the study of the language arts, including rhetoric, in the 
ivory tower of theology—queen of sciences as Dante himself wrote.!? 

In accordance with this approach to knowledge, the ancient sci- 
ences of grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric were taught intensively in 
eleventh-, twelfth-, and thirteenth-century schools, though not with 
equal emphasis or exposure."? Although the sources are not very 
explicit, it seems that thinking people in the period were progres- 
sively involved in debates about theology, the devil, and salvation— 
to select only the most popular topics— despite pitfalls and the necessity 
of establishing modes of censorship that would not bring down their 
propounders.! Above all the subservient arts and sciences stood the 
master-art of theology, which orchestrated all subordinate studies and 
rendered them relevant. Not only was there an equivalence between 
‘sapientia’/‘philosophia’ and theology or ‘divine wisdom’ in many of 
the schemes of the arts before the twelfth-century'?' but also from 
at least the twelfth century onwards, theology gained a fixed place 
in the schemes of knowledge. This 1s clear from the discussion in 
Hugh of St. Victor's Didascalicon, and Hugh's epochal place in the 
scheme of things has recently been hinted at in a most engaging 
way by the late R. W. Southern.'? Using a scheme that was itself 


7? Hollander [2001] 48. 

Thus the school of Laon (Southern [2001] 2 ch. 2 and Flint [1988] I) would 
seem to have been particularly preoccupied with the whole classical rhetorical cur- 
riculum, and perhaps too the school at Chartres, whilst the schools of Paris tended 
to preempt Ramus in assigning the scientia inveniendi et iudicandi to dialectic, leaving 
to rhetoric only elocutio (and, when necessary, dispositio —especially in poetic compo- 
sition—memora and pronuntiatio). Mews [2004] 27 stresses that much ‘of our difficulty 
in understanding how logic and rhetoric relate to each other in the medieval period 
stems from failure to appreciate that /ogica meant much more than logic in its mod- 
ern sense as formal argument. For some recent essays on grammar and rhetoric 
in the period covered so far in this chapter see Lanham [2002]. 

180 Southern [1990], [1995], and [2001]; Godman [2000]; Flint [1988]. For long 
reviews of Southern and Godman see Chambers and Ward [2002] and Thomson 
[2002]. 

18! D'Alverny [1946] 245-46, 255, plate II, 264, 266, 268, 271 (‘le titre de philoso- 
phie supréme est réservé à la Sagesse théologique’), 272-73. 

18 Southern [2001] 2: ch. 5. 
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ancient, Hugh maintained in the second book of his Didascalicon 
that philosophy—amongst other things, a ‘meditating upon death, a 
pursuit of especial fitness for Christians . . . the discipline which inves- 
tigates demonstratively the causes of all things, human and divine’!8— 
was divided into ‘theoretical’, ‘practical’, ‘mechanical’, and ‘logical’. 
The first subdivision of the ‘theoretical’ is announced as ‘theology’— 


the ‘searching into the contemplation of God and the incorporeal- 
> 185 


ity of the soul and the consideration of true philosophy?.'® Theology 
is thus the first form of the most important aspect of ‘philosophy’, 
and the last ‘subdivision’ of ‘philosophy’ is ‘rhetoric’ defined in the 


last sentence of Didascalicon II as ‘the discipline of persuading to every 
> 186 


suitable thing’. 

Gillian Evans’ analysis of Rupert of Deutz's interest in rhetoric 
confirms the link between rhetoric and theology, and demonstrates 
not only the influence of Augustine in his De doctrina christiana" and 
Bede in his Liber de schematibus et tropis? but also Rupert’s ‘confidence 
that this [rhetorical] approach can only be beneficial, that it will 
always bring to light the hidden excellencies of Scripture and make 
its truth even clearer, because the first and most important purpose 
of the arts is to assist the reader of the bible'.? The example of 
Alberic of Rheims offers further support for the close links between 
a rhetorical perspective and an understanding of theological ‘truth?,! 
and an even more important witness is Abelard himself. Despite the 


75 D’Alverny [1946] 248. 

184 Trans. Taylor [1961] 62. 

' Trans. Taylor [1961] 62-63; Taylor points out (197) that this is a quotation 
from Boethius /n Porphyrium dialogi 1.3. 

186 Didascalicon 2.30, trans. Taylor [1961] 82. 

187 Augustine's fourth book shows the influence of Cicero's Orator—but no work 
of Augustine shows the influence of the Ad Herennium, despite his probable role in 
bringing this text to light as a work of Cicero—and also the extent to which 
Augustine remained tied to the literary and judicial rhetoric he had taught earlier 
in his life. 

188 Bede claims ‘that Holy Writ surpasses all other writings not merely in author- 
ity, because it is divine, or in usefulness, because it leads to eternal life, but also 
for its age and artistic composition’ and as a consequence he has been pleased ‘to 
demonstrate by means of examples collected from Holy Writ that teachers of sec- 
ular eloquence in any age have not been able to furnish us with any of these figures 
and tropes which did not appear first in Holy Writ (trans. G. H. Tannenhaus in 
Benson, Miller, and Prosser [1973] 97; text in Halm [1863] 607-08). 

189 Evans [1980] 72. 

190 Newton and Radding [2003]. Note that the only actual ‘rhetorical’ text Alberic 
cites in the treatise Newton and Radding discuss (p. 148) is the Topica of Cicero. 
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apparent opposition to ‘ornament’ and ‘verbal excess’ evident in 
many of his works (epecially the Carmen ad Astralabium, written per- 
haps in the early 1130s),?! Abelard grew more and more interested 
in the relationship between language and truth,!° in the power and 
expressiveness of persuasive discourse, and by the time of his death 


was convinced that he had been ‘misunderstood’ because of the 
‘multiloquium’'” inherent in discourse." Early in his career Abelard 
became well-versed in the new catena-rhetoric of the later eleventh 
and earlier twelfth centuries (as evidenced, for example, in the exten- 
sive commentaries on the De inventione and Ad Herennium found today 


in, among other manuscripts, York Minster XVI.M.7), even if the 


191 See Rubingh-Bosscher [1987]. In the preface to his sermons to Heloise, Abelard 
writes ‘plus quippe lectioni quam sermoni deditus, expositionis insisto planitiem, non 
eloquentiae compositionem: sensum litterae, non ornatum rhetoricae’ (PL 178.379-80), 
and the sentiment is often reiterated in his Carmen ad Astralabium (ed. Rubingh- 
Bosscher [1987] lines 9, 13-14, 341-42, 521, 565-72, 613-14 [awareness of para- 
diastole], 823-24, 833-34, 869-72, 899—902, 983). In his long and directive letter 
7, Abelard writes that ‘Any excess of words or signs must be firmly corrected, words 
especially, in which lies the greater danger...’ (Radice [1974] 189). The contrast 
between ‘truth’ and ‘rhetoric’ is a common one in the medieval period: cf. Carmina 
Burana 12*2 ‘que convicit oratores/disputantes et oratores! (ed. Bischoff, Hilka, and 
Schumann [1933-1970] I. 3, p. 126), against which one should nevertheless bal- 
ance such a text as ‘Anhang II’ (ibid. I. 3, p. 190), contrasting ‘fundamentum artium’ 
[grammar], ‘principium methodi’ [dialectic], and rhetoric, which ‘duplici colore dec- 
orat sermonem"). For an illuminating elaboration of this theme in Abelard and its 
influence upon Heloise, and Abelard's return in the 1130s to Heloise's concept of 
ornament, see Ruys [2003]. “The noticeable growth in his [Abelard’s] familiarity 
with the writings of Cicero, in particular with the De inventione, may also have been 
facilitated by his discussions with Heloise’ (Mews, draft for [2005a] ch. 6; pp. 104—05 
in printed version). Mews points out that Abelard's Sic et Non contains two definitions 
of friendship, one from the De inv. 2.583.161, the other exactly the same passage 
from the De amicitia that we find Abelard drawing upon in his response to Heloise 
in the ‘lost love letters’. Both are found also in the Collationes (Dialogus); in his Rule 
for the nuns of the Paraclete, Abelard is able to combine an interest in rhetoric 
with an interest in beautiful women by way of De inv. 2.1.1 it is interesting that 
in his Collationes Abelard refers to the De inventione as a treatise on ethics (‘ut trac- 
tatus ethice tradit Thomas [1970] 117 line 2020; Payer [1979] 110; see also Abelard 
Collationes 116 ed. Marenbon and Orlandi [2001] 130 [De inv. 2.53.160; Victorinus 
ed. Halm [1863] 160 on Cicero De inv. 1.2]; all other references and ample dis- 
cussion in Mews [2005] ch. 7. 

' See Minnis and Scott [1988], 100. 

193 Von Moos [2003] 94. 

19t See the chs. by Von Moos, Mews, Fredborg (editing anew the rhetorical sec- 
tions of Abelard’s gloss on the De topicis differentus of Boethius [called ‘Super topica’ 
and written ca. 1120], formerly edited in Dal Pra [1969]), and Ruys in Mews, 
Nederman, and Thomson [2003]. In his glosses on the De topicis differentiis Abelard 
anticipates writing a ‘Rethorica’ (Dal Pra [1969] 263.25, 267.10-17; Fredborg 
[2003a] 74, 78). 
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major practitioners of that art in his day were his opponents at the 
increasingly provincial school at Laon. As Gillian Evans has stressed, 
Abelard, in his Commentary on Romans, considered that omnis scriptura 
divina was designed to teach and move more orationis rhetoricae. 9? 

No one would claim that Abelard's thinking was typical of medieval 
attitudes,'*’ and his proposed concentration on writing and rhetoric 
did not come about as envisaged in his Super Topica Glossae. Nevertheless, 
no student of medieval theology could nowadays deny that the dis- 
ciplines of language and persuasion were fundamental to the under- 
standing and expression of theological truths. Abelard and his 
contemporaries only made clearer? what the ‘schemes of knowl- 
edge’ throughout the Middle Ages had always insisted upon: that all 
arts and disciplines had a fixed and permanent relationship to ‘phi- 
losophy’ as the summit of knowledge, and to theology as the ‘queen 
of sciences’.'*? Even Thomas Aquinas knew the De inventione and Ad 
Herennium?" and viewed rhetoric not simply as the ars predicandi but 
as one of the parts of logic concerned with probable argumenta- 
tion."! Indeed, insofar as the teaching of rhetoric by William of 
Champeaux, and Abelard's further study of the topical argumenta- 
tive system of Cicero's De inventione and the De differentiis topicis of 
Boethius, had played a key role in bringing Abelard to his conclu- 
sions regarding the multiloquium of language in which theological truths 
were per force expressed, and insofar as this realisation paved the 
way for the clearances later effected by William of Ockham and 
Duns Scotus, the rhetoric of Cicero's juvenilia seems to have occu- 
pied a discernible place in the development of medieval theological 
and exegetical thinking. There may well be some ultimate link between 


195 


See appendix to the present chapter, gloss VII. 

19 Evans [1980] 54. 

'7 For the rhetoric of Bernard of Clairvaux, Abelard’s arch-rival, see Knight 
[2002]. 

18 The papers of Peter Von Moos and his book [1988] all cited and appraised 
in Mews [2004], together with the essays in the collection edited by Johannes Fried 
[1997], and also Von Moos [2000] elaborate the relationship between rhetoric and 
mainstream theological and dialectical thinking during the extraordinary expansion 
of trivium interests in the period ca. 1050-1200. 

1*9 Scott [2003] on the debated pre-eminence of law and theology in the medieval 
scheme of things. 

20 Rand [1946]: Aquinas uses the De inv. on virtues and makes a few cursory 
references to De inv. 1.2 and AH Books 3 and 4. See also Yates [1966] 68fE Seigel 
[1968] 195-96; Ward [1995c] 187f. See also ch. 7 below between nn. 52 and 53. 

20 McKeon [1942] 23; Actes [1969] 644, 654. 
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Abelard's belief in the ‘rhetoricity’ of all language about God and 
theology, and William of Ockham's denial ‘to the philosopher, [of] 
all right to any knowledge of the extra-mental universe save the intu- 
itive knowledge of individual things’, and his assertion ‘that the uni- 
verse of being existed altogether apart from the mind that came into 
contact with it’, ‘thus eliminating the Aristoteleian (and Thomist) 
application of the concepts of divine order and law and predictability 
to the working of the universe’, reducing the ‘reality’ of the ‘uni- 
versal’ to quoddam fictivum, and initiating ‘the flight from metaphysics 
as such'.?? 

To go further, recent emphases upon the ‘embellishment’ of ‘lies’ 
as a fundamental aspect of the ‘rhetoric of obscurity’, as 


‘a trademark of modernist writing’, a device that obliterates the easy 
attunement between the mind of the author and that of the reader 
and renders suspect the notion that truth is single or simple, that it 
can be communicated at all through the suspect vehicle of language, 
or even that it is desirable to do so?? 


seem to recall the realisations that rhetoric prompted in Abelard’s 
thinking. Abelard’s ‘marginal’ social position in the Parisian culture 
of his day perhaps rendered him initially susceptible to the influence 
of rhetorical considerations. Perhaps he would have seen some valid- 
ity in a statement such as the following: 


The idea that truth is one thing, available only to a select elite, and 
that the world is ruled by a single principle of order, not by multiple 
gods, is in some respects an aristocratic point of view. Logos is per- 
fectly trustworthy and truthful, but it is remote from the quotidian and 
the ordinary. 


Thus, that Abelard even in the 1130s pursued a kind of double- 
think, adhering in the preface to his sermones and in the Carmen ad 


Astralabium to ‘expositionis . . . planitiem, non eloquentiae composi- 


tionem, sensum litterae, non ornatum rhetoricae’, whilst in his rec- 


?? Knowles [1962] 309, 322, 323, 324, 327, and cf 308, 315-19. See too Actes 
[1969] 923-47; Leupin [1993]; Evans [2002] 133-38, 150-56; and McGrade [2003] 
36-40. 

20 Campbell [2001] 12-13; see 71-73 and ch. 5, 74ff on links between nomi- 
nalism, rhetoric, the rhetoric of lying, Duns Scotus and Ockham, Siger's double- 
truth, and the general cultural influence of nominalism. On the rhetoric of obscurity 
see Mehtonen [2002] and [2003]. 

20 Campbell [2001] 51. 

?5 See above n. 191 and Ruys [2003] 101. 
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onciliatory planctus reverting to the understandings of ‘sweetness’ which 
he and Heloise both employed and discussed in their first corre- 
spondence,” not only dimly anticipates the future but also reveals 
the multi-faceted nature of his approach to rhetoric and language. 
Aware that language was necessarily rhetorical, adept at the poetic 
rhetoric of love, spring, and lament, and trained in the inventional 
rhetoric of Cicero’s De inventione, Abelard nevertheless strove to cir- 
cumvent the multiloquum of language with the planities of discourse, 
and in so doing he epitomised the classic polarities of the medieval 
Christian attitude towards Graeco-Roman rhetoric, just as Boethius 
had done in his De consolatione philosophiae," thus highlighting the 
eternal dilemma of intelligent humanity.??? 

The utilitarian aspects of twelfth-century attitudes towards the clas- 
sical rhetorical system can be illustrated by exploring for a moment 
the relevance of this system to the theory and practice (court plead- 
ing and advocacy) of law (both canon and Roman) in the period.*” 
This was, after all, the arena that generated the largest share of the 
ancient Latin rhetorical manuals and their Greek predecessors. Rhetor- 
ical theory was allegedly born in the environment of the courtroom 
and exercised a preponderant influence upon legal theory.?? Recent 
work on Quintilian has emphasised the close link between the Institutes 
of Oratory and contemporary training as an advocate. Quintilian him- 
self had acted as an advocate, and we should not underestimate his 
familiarity with the intricacies of civil law and the way the /nstitutes 
addresses these?! Hanns Hohmann, in the present volume,?"? assesses 
eloquently the case for linking rhetoric and Roman law in antiquity 
but concludes ‘that there is a remarkable absence of rhetorically 
informed oratory in legal cases in the European Middle Ages’. It is 
nevertheless worth noticing that whilst medieval ‘legal oratory’ may 
not have reflected specifically Graeco-Roman rhetorical training, the 
links between rhetoric and law were always strong. The centumviral 


20 Ruys [2003] 111. 

207 Stewart and Rand [1918] 128-55 (I Liv). 

20 Further on this topic: Leupin [1993]; Chydenius [1960] 38. 

209 Witt [1988] 39 describes law as ‘part of rhetoric's own being’. 

210 Cf. Kennedy [1964] ch. 3; Worthington [1994] 49f Campbell [2001]; Vonglis 
[1968]. 

?! Tellegen-Couperus [2003a] 18, 25-28, 51-80, 111ff, 145-68, 191ff, 237ff, 
30315 also Tellegen-Couperus [2003b]. 

?? Ch. 6 below. 
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courts of later antiquity?? and the activity of the so-called pragmatici 
seem to have sustained a major emphasis upon rhetorical status-the- 
ory, at least as far as the rhetores latini minores edited by Halm [1863] 
indicate."* Olga Tellegen-Couperus has written: 


In practice, in the late [Roman] Republic, not all politicians may have 
been able to meet the high standards formulated by Cicero, but they 
must have had a basic knowledge of rhetoric and law. If they did not, 
they could, for instance, not participate in the senate, nor work as a 
magistrate, nor function as a provincial governor.... The connection 
between rhetoric, politics, and law continued into the early Empire . . . in 
the [imperial period] courts of law... criminal as well as civil trials 
were dominated by oratory. Vivid descriptions of such trials are to be 
found in the letters of Pliny the Younger. Consequently, rhetoric 
remained an important part of education but it was now provided in 
rhetorical schools.?'? 


George Kennedy has suggestively linked episcopal court oratory in 
the Merovingian period with Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory,”'® and 
a legal context has been proposed also for the rhetorical studies of 
Alcuin, Gerbert of Rheims, and Lawrence of Amalfi?" Some link 
between the place of law, legal education and knowledge, and the 
medieval teaching of Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory seems worth 
positing, at least for the period down to the Fourth Lateran Council. 

The two fullest examinations of this topic have unfortunately not 
been published.?'? Taken together with certain printed primary indi- 
cations, however,"? these studies suggest that the strongly judicial 


25 Ward [1969] 44. 

214 Ward [1969], [1995c] 78. The letters of Pliny are full of information on the 
activity of the centumviral courts; see Radice [1963] 13, 15 etc. Kastely [2002] 
presents a fascinating reason for the continued vibrancy of status-theory, stressing 
the role of the De inventione itself. The mid fifth-century Roman Fortunatianus, called 
a lawyer by William Smith ([1853] 267—for a modern account of the ‘author’ see 
Calboli Montefusco [1979] 3-20), begins his three-book manual on the art with the 
question ‘quid est rhetorica?’ and prefaces his work with a little ditty: “Whoever 
hastens towards the laws and cases, learned in the rhetorical course, should read 
thoroughly and well this work in the art [i.e., his own Ars rhetorica] and make known 
a path through the cross-ways [competa = compita = ital. compito, task, mission]. 

25 Tellegen-Couperus [2003a] 14; on medieval and Renaissance conditions see 
ibid. 14-15. 

216 Kennedy [1984]. 

27 Ward [1969] 39 and [1995c] 121, 286-87; see also earlier in the present 
chapter. 

218 Dickey [1953] 187-209; Ward [1972a] 1:328-80; cf. Ward [1995c] 284-90. 

?? Ward [2003] and [1995c] 63, 65-67. 
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context of ancient rhetorical theory, especially as set out in Cicero's 
De inventione, enabled the medieval glossators to take much interest 
in, to profit from and to acquaint their students with ‘equity, right, 
blame, exculpation, conflicting laws, inadequate legislation, the nature 
and provision of proof (artificial and inartificial), and like matters" .?? 
Such interest in the continuing links between rhetoric and law is 
more marked in some contexts and glossators than in others, and 
some rhetorical teachers may even have acted as advocates or asses- 
sores”! The fact that the earliest major medieval glossator on the De 
inventione cites twice from the Roman jurist Paulus as preserved in 
the Lex Romana Visigothorum"? suggests some close congruence between 
rhetorical theory and the practice of Roman law as early as the time 
of Lawrence of Amalfi, however we interpret the somewhat garbled 
reference to the title of Paulus’ work itself. Such interests were main- 
tained and even expanded in the subsequent eleventh- and twelfth- 
century Cicero juvenilia commentaries, and they focus on points at 
which questions of law were uppermost.” Dickey concludes—from 


220 Ward [1972a] I, 339, 348. Cf. ibid. 3341f for the issues that, for example, had 
to be tackled by English (papal) judges-delegate and causidici in the twelfth century. 
See Ward [1972a] 1:340—42 and following for further development of, and evi- 
dence for, the topic. The medieval scholarship on the involved constitutio negotialis 
also betrays a considerable interest on the part of the rhetorical glossators in Roman 
law: Ward [1995c] 140—41, 282; [1972a] II, 428—59; note also the discussions of 
the nature of justice and law in AH 2.13.19 et seqq. and De inv. 2.19.57—24.71, 
2.53.160-62. See Dickey [1953] 193-96. 

22 Ward [1972a] I, 379. For example, on the stipulatio ‘contract’: "stipulatio? est 
proprie facti confirmatio in scripto, et dicitur a ‘stipulando’. "Stipulari est interrogare, et dicitur 
stipular? a ‘stipulo’, quod est firmum. Unde Justinianus ait veteres stipulum firmum dicebant. 
Erat autem consuetudo aput antiquos quod pacta scripto firmarentur per interrogationem. et respon- 
sionem. Unde stipulatio dicitur facti confirmatio. facta in scripto per interrogationem. et respon- 
sionem, que consuetudo servatur aput nos in contractu coniugit; firmatur enim coniugii pactum per 
interrogationem. et responsionem, et huiusmodi stipulationes habent auctoritatem. suam; etiam testa- 
menta habent auctoritatem et huismodi omnia vim testimoni obtinent .. . (AH. 2.9.13 LCL 
p. 80; MS London, British Library, Harley 6324, fol. 30rb near bottom). On the 
stipulatio form of contract see Pryor [1981] 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 277 etc. See in general 
Dickey [1953] 196ff, 200—01, 204—06; Ward [1995c] 102, 153, 173, 241, 247-48, 
277-78; and Fredborg [1974]. Note too the interest ‘Alanus’ displays in Roman 
law in the introduction to his Ad Herennium gloss (appendix to this volume below, 
section 2: 6). Petrus Helias, if the gloss no. XVIII in the appendix to the present 
chapter below really is his, precedes Alanus with a strong interest in Roman law. 
Cf. Ward [2003] 167-68; Fredborg [2003b] 127-29. 

?? Dickey [1953] 187-89. For this early eleventh-century glossator see Hunt 
et al. [1975] #108, 57-58 and Dickey [1968] 2-3. 

223 Constitutio translativa, exceptiones, pleas as a form of trials extra ordinem, and sim- 
ilar topics. See Ward [2003]. It is interesting that Peter Abelard more than once 
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her examination of the rhetorical glossators and two legal works, the 
Summa of Sicard of Cremona and the Perpendiculum, written many 
years later under the influence of French teaching?* and with the 
advocate in mind—that 'oratory as it was then taught might well 
prove an admirable instrument in the law courts, [and] that an art 
of pleading dependent to some extent on rhetoric had grown up in 
France’. Going further than her assertion at one point that ‘rhetor- 
ical teaching, in north France at least, may have influenced the con- 
duct of cases in the ecclesiastical courts',?? her final comment is: 


It seems possible therefore that the four commentators [surveyed in 
her dissertation], particularly the author of Jn primis [William of 
Champeaux?] stand at the beginning of a period during which one of 
the aims of rhetorical teaching became to train clerks to plead in the 
courts.?? 


On the whole, however, the consensus of opinion 1s that rhetorical 
status theory was not of permanent interest beyond the twelfth cen- 
tury to canon lawyers, pleaders, and advocates in Roman or inqui- 
sitional law. The requirements for successful advocacy in the mature 
medieval period depended far more upon knowledge of the subtleties 
of canon law and procedure, and such pleadings as exist owe far 
more to Gratian than they do to rhetorical theory." Indeed, Guillaume 
Durand, bishop of Mende from 1285 onwards, professor of law at 
Bologna and Modena, with much service in the Roman curia to his 
credit, warned in his remarks on the ordo et placitandi usus in his 
Speculum luris (Iudiciale"* against showy eloquence: 


Not a few navigating safely enough through the storms of eloquence 
come dangerously to harbour. For they begin robustly enough with 
their eloquent introductions, but before they arrive at the goal of their 
conclusion, they, very unwisely, are found wanting... . 


shows interest in that section of the De inventione dealing with contrary laws (Dialogus, 
ed. Thomas [1970] lines 779, 1216; trans. Payer [1979] 72, 74). 

24 See Ward [1972a] 1:353ff. 

225 Dickey [1953] 206. 

26 Dickey [1953] 209. For the commentary referred to, see Gloss VII in the 
appendix to the present chapter. 

#7 Haye [1999] 86-122; on the Rhetorica ecclesiastica, composed in northern France 
between 1160 and 1180, see Ward [1995c] 116-19 and Von Moos [1997] 141-42. 

28 Ca, A.D. 1271: Ward [1972a] 1:371-72; Buchwald, Hohlweg, and Prinz [1991] 
256-57; Fasolt [1991] 64ff. 
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Despite a tendency, therefore, to define rhetoric as ‘pleading’,°°° and 
despite the very judicial origins of the art itself, rhetorical theory in 
the Middle Ages had only a generally perceived relevance to legal 
theory and pleading in the more restrictive, written context of medieval 
court procedure. Haye [1999] does not really dispute this conclu- 
sion—few of his examples are legal—and Jody Enders does not suc- 
ceed in establishing a clear link between the legal disputational 
practice she surveys and the contemporaneously studied rules of 
Graeco-Roman rhetoric.?? Wherever it was studied, classical rhetor- 
ical theory in its Ciceronian juvenilia formulation indeed offered 
much of interest to those already interested in or involved with 
Roman or canon law procedures, but the virtual disappearance of 
the rhetorical and legal formulations found in the Ciceronian juve- 
nilia?' from the schools of later twelfth-century France does not 
argue any ongoing firm link with contemporary legal studies. The 
‘revival’ of classical rhetorical theory in the Italy of Brunetto Latini 
and Dante, however, attests to a renewed interest on the part of 
those concerned with pleading before Italian communal judicial 
officials (in the courts of the Capitano del Popolo or the Podestà) or 
before the Pope.?? Nevertheless, the teaching of the art seems on 
the whole to have been hijacked by the grammar schools and the 
arts faculties of later medieval Italy rather than by the notarial or 
legal schools—though some links between rhetoric and law survive 
in to the later Middle Ages.” Milner (ch. 13 below), for example, 
has neatly shown how, whilst the De inventione may have served 


229 Ward [1972a] I, 329ff Dickey [1953] 207-09; also MS Durham, Dean and 
Chapter Library, C.IV.29 fol. 197ra (Ward [1972a] I, 22 for the context): ‘Amongst 
these there is also the science of pleading [scientia placitandi], that is, of managing 
legal cases [agendi causas], which is [called] rhetoric, that is, artificious eloquence 
[artificiosa eloquentia], and so forth . . .. 

?9 Enders [1992], as I have indicated in my review (see Mews, Nederman, and 
Thomson [2003] 18. 

?! Ward [1996a] and [1997]. For ‘rhetoric’ in the writings and thought of the 
thirteenth-century Dominican humanist Vincent of Beauvais see McCarthy [1976] 
index s.v. ‘rhetoric’? 181 and in general Ward [1972a] 1, ch. 4 (h) 482-526. 

?? Ward [1995c] 175-79. 

23 Ward [2001]; Cox [1999] and [2003a]. MS London, British Library, Harley 
670, a collection of canon law tracts, contains a ‘tractatus rhetoricus de modo dila- 
tandi et brevandi materiam" which is also found in MS London, Briüsh Library, 
Royal 12 B xvi. MS London, British Library, Add. 22,862, an epitome iuris canonici, 
contains a versified epitome of the ‘Rhetoric of Tully’ (the Ad Herennium), and MS 
Add. 15,108 combines a parvulus rethorice (liber), apparently a treatise on dictamen, 
with a commentary on it, and a legal treatise, written in A.D. 1426. 
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humanistic markets in the early Renaissance, ‘the lawyers were pre- 
dominantly trained in an argumentative form of Ciceronianism in 
which judgement lay elsewhere, and petitioners sought victory by 
whatever means, a scenario best addressed by the amoral precepts 
of the Ad Herennium". Boncompagno da Signa (ca. 1168-after 1241), 
however, although in his Rhetorica Novissima?! he attempts to adapt 
rhetoric to pleading environments, does not rely heavily upon the 
De inventione or the Rhetorica ad Herennium and operates himself, as far 
as can be ascertained, within the arts faculty at Bologna.?? Presumably 
the declining interest in the classics to which Black recurs”° 
have affected—initially at least—the popularity of the De inventione 
and the Ad Herennium in thirteenth century Italy, although the gloss 
listed in the appendix to the present chapter below as XVI, and an 
original text of the Alanus Ad Herennium glosses (XX below), must 
have survived to be put into circulation in Florence and Bologna in 
the later thirteenth-century. The later medieval story of the link 
between rhetoric and law is not clear, but the early Renaissance Ad 
Herennium. commentary of the Swiss humanist lawyer Hülderichus 
Zasius, and the sixteenth-century Lisbon lectures of Pedro Nunes to 
his students in law suggest that the link remained a vigorous one.?? 


would 


From THE FOURTH LATERAN COUNCIL TO THE RENAISSANCE 


‘Scholastic rhetoric',? as we may call the academic study of Graeco- 


Roman rhetorical theory by the end of the twelfth century, thus kept 
pace in fits and starts with the influence of other trivial arts (gram- 
mar and dialectic) on theological speculation until the heavy freight 
of antique wissenschaft necessary to sustain and extend it combined 
with the new, trimmer expression-oriented arts of poetic, sermon, 


23 Ward [1995c] 127 and [1972a] 1:359—64. 

?5 Black [2001] 192 decribes him as a ‘professor of rhetoric’. For the latest com- 
ment on Boncompagno see the article by John O. Ward and Neville Chiavaroli in 
the Dictionary of Literary Biography ed. Zygmunt G. Baranski (forthcoming from Bruccoli 
Clark Layman: Columbia, SC). 

25 Black [2001] 195. 

?7 See Ward [1995c] 26, 44, 159, and ch. 6 below. For Nunes see Martyn 
[1999] and [2004a], and n 268 below. Thomson [2003c] 12 writes aptly that John 
of Salisbury was a 'participant in an ineluctable process by which scholastic edu- 
cation became streamlined, vocationally-oriented, and thus, in his view, barbarized’ 
(compare developments today!). 

?3 Fredborg [1987]. Also see the appendix to this volume below, section 2. 
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and epistolary composition, to exile and confine it to a token status 
in the northern schools of the thirteenth century. This token status 
ended only with the revived humanism of the Italian communes from 
Brunetto Latini’s day onwards.” As Baron has argued, a concern 
with the civic world of ancient Rome receded from the conscious- 
ness of intellectuals and urban leaders north of the Alps as the twelfth 
century turned into the thirteenth.?! The best exemplification of the 
‘heavy freight of antique (= Graeco-Roman rhetorical) wissenschaft’ 
in the later twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, north of the Alps, 
is the Harley manuscript of the gloss by ‘Magister Alanus’ and the 
fragmentary Ad Herennium commentary known from its incipit as Ut 
ait Quintilianus." In this latter, larger use is made of Quintilian’s 
Institutes of Oratory than may be found in any other Ad Herennium or 
De inventione commentary from any period, and the technique of the 
quaestio concerning doctrinal points relevant to an understanding of 
the ancient rhetorical system is taken further than in any other gloss 
of the period.?* The burden that continued teaching of and through 
the Ad Herennium placed upon contemporary intellectual resources 
can be readily appreciated from the complexities of the ancient issue 
of definitio as illustrated by the case of the Roman tribune Saturninus.?? 
If medieval trivium learning was to retain its pragmatic contact with 
the reality of the employment world," rhetorical teaching would 
have to divest itself of much of the ‘antiquarian’ approach that the 
intensive use of ancient rhetorical manuals progressively required. 
By the time of Alan of Lille, in fact, the ‘scholastic’ impulse dis- 
cussed by Jaeger, Godman, and Southern?? had much reduced the 
exploration of linguistic ambiguity and the logical uncertainty gen- 
erated by this ambiguity. The latter was highlighted, in different 
places and at different times, by the Abelardian rhetorical under- 
standings and by the neoplatonic/mystical discourses which had 


25 Cox [1999] and [2003a]; Ward [2001a]; and see chs. 3 and 13 below. Also 
Calboli [2003] 46-60 and Skinner [2002] 2: chs. 1-4. 

20 For the thirteenth-century revival of interest in Cicero's unique commitment 
to civic activism see Baron [1938] in Cheyette [1968] 298ff. 

21 Glosses XX and XXII in the appendix to the present chapter. 

?? See Ward [1995b] and the appendix to this volume below, sections 4, 5, 
and 6. 

253 See the appendix to this volume below, section 6. 

24 Grafton and Jardine [1986] introduction. 

25 Jaeger [1994]; Godman [2000]; Southern [2001]. 
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sustained a good deal of the curriculum of letters during the ‘twelfth- 
century Renaissance’. As a result, the sinewy toughness of dialecti- 
cal and grammatical reasoning came to oust all but a generalised 
theoretical knowledge of the rhetorical curriculum in the schools of 
the north. It is probable that more 'rhetoric was taught than we 
currently believe in the universities and studia north of the Alps in 
the later Middle Ages: Thomas Aquinas for one was—as we have 
seen— familiar enough with Cicero's rhetoric and the scheme of 
virtues found within it, and many students at the nascent universi- 
ties seem to have enrolled for such íriium courses as might assist 
their secretarial or writing careers, without proceeding to ‘graduate’ 
in the formal sense. The arts courses favoured by such students at 
medieval universities do not appear to have left many traces in the 
extant statutes."^ Fragments of ancient theory too, it seems, were 
found relevant among the Dominicans and other practitioners of the 
ars predicandi.**’ The advent of Aristotle's Rhetoric and, to a lesser 
extent, the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum could not help but acquaint those 
who studied them with a powerful source of rhetorical techniques 
and ideas far older than those of the Ciceronian tradition. The exact 
curricular location and study context of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in these 
later medieval schools—whether rhetoric, ethics, or politics—and the 
relationship between the Ciceronian and the Aristotelian rhetorical 
traditions are nevertheless disputed.?*? 

At the same time, the ‘reduction’ of rhetoric to an inventional 
and topical system parallel to dialecüc was, as we have seen, evident 


26 Courtenay [1987] ch. 1; Ward [1996a] and [1997]; Rand [1946]; Toccafondi 
[1969] 644. See also Actes [1969] 158-265 and Lafleur and Carrier [1997]. 

?7 Rivers [1999]; Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 189-04; Jennings [1989]; 
and see ch. 11 below. 

?5 Murphy [1966], [1969], and [1974] 90-105; Fredborg [1976b]; Ward [19722] 
1:508-13. For the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum see Grabmann [1932]. It may well be that 
Aristotle's Rhetoric presented a more powerful challenge to the primacy of Christian 
humanism (than the Ciceronian tradition) because it divorced rhetoric more thor- 
oughly from ethical and moral issues: rhetoric was a ‘techne’, the art of discovering 
the available means of persuasion without regard to the specific dimensions or moral 
depth of a topic or attitude (Aristotle Rhetoric I.1-2, 1354a-1356b; ed. Lawson- 
Tancred [1991], 69). It is curious, nevertheless, that it seems to have been left in 
the schools with ethics and politics, rather than being appropriated to the gram- 
matical and rhetorical curricula, whilst the Ciceronian tradition, while it stressed 
the good and bad potential of rhetoric—see the introduction to the De inventione for 
example—and despite the ‘amoralism’ of the Ad Herennium, submerged the techni- 
calities of the art more thoroughly in ethical and political substructures. 
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as early as Abelard's day, and John of Salisbury in his Metalogikon, 
whilst familiar with literary rhetoric and the place of rhetoric in the 
schemes of knowledge of the day and while praising the rhetors of 
his time as the most powerful and richest of men, nevertheless con- 
centrated on dialectic and the Organon of Aristotle in his ‘break- 
through' treatise that taught the reader how to integrate learning 
and life. Thus the ‘rhetorical’ interests of Abelard and his contem- 
poraries in a way foreshadowed the separation between, on the one 
hand, topics and invention (attached to dialectic and theology) and, 
on the other, (Latin) compositional skills within the. grammatical 
schools, the study of the auctores, and the profession of the dictator. 
Such a division was early evident in the differences between the 
‘practical’ rhetoric of an Heloise and the ‘scholastic’ rhetoric of an 
Abelard, with which scholars have recently busied themselves.?? 
Ciceronian rhetoric, in fact, exhausted itself as an objective acade- 
mic discipline in the course of the later part of the twelfth century, 
as far as the schools of France seem to have been concerned.” The 
full commentary tradition disappeared at Paris before it developed 
into the ‘quaestio’ or ‘question-for-disputation’ form that character- 
ized mature arts subjects in the universities north of the Alps from 
the thirteenth century onwards, and was replaced by a return to the 
topical emphasis inherent in Boethius's De differents topicis and Aristotle's 
Rhetoric. It was not until the environment of the Italian Renaissance 
humanist that rhetoric was finally divorced from the more 'scholas- 
tic' studies and allowed to dominate—along with grammar and the 
study of the [Graeco-Roman] auctores—the curriculum of the most 
favoured schools, as it had done (though in very different ways) in 
later antiquity. In Italy, indeed, studies in grammar and rhetoric 
increasingly occupy centre-stage in the curriculum of the schools, 
and lecturing on the classical auctores takes on more of the flavour 
of nineteenth-century philology."' Lorenzo di Antonio Ridolfi and 


29 Of. Mews [1999]; Ruys [2003]; Chiavaroli and Ward [2000]; Black [2002] 
278fE also now Jaeger [2005a] (I am grateful to Professor Jaeger for a chance to 
read this paper prior to publication), and, in the same volume, Constable [2005] 
and Jaeger [2005b]. 

?9 For twelfth-century Italy see Ward [1972b] appendix D; Black [2002]; Alessio 
[2003]; and Fredborg [2003b]. 

2! See Black [2001] ch. 6; Mercer [1979]; Witt [2000]; Grendler [1989] and 
[2002]; and Calboli [2003] 46ff. 
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Luigi Gianfigliazzi continue the tradition of Florentine civic rhetoric.?? 
The ‘humanist’ generation bridges both the Veneto Guarino da 
Verona, teacher par excellence, and the Florentine Leonardo Bruni, 
whose rhetorical studies are deep but un-magistral.? North of the 
Alps, too, the Graeco-Roman rhetorical tradition, after its apparent 
suppression in the university curricula (at least as far as mainstream 
commenting goes, although Ciceronian elements survive in dictam- 
inal and poetic/compositional instruction)?* re-appears in the fifteenth 
century. The commentaries of Jean Poulain represent, perhaps, the 
unexplored tip of an iceberg.” 

From the twelfth century onwards, then (and even, as we have 
seen, earlier, Graeco-Roman rhetoric, cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd?* 
as it may well have been, re-surfaced whenever the market for verbal 
persuasion became paramount and knowledge was seen as a matter 
of words and what they were capable of conveying. Thierry's ‘revamp- 
ing’ of the subject in his innovative De inventione gloss of the 1130s 
or 1140s,? is one instance; the massive Ad Herennium gloss of Magister 
Alanus is another;?? the revival of interest in this latter gloss and 
the various improvements upon it in the time of Dante is yet another; 
and the development of a vernacular rhetoric in the time of Brunetto 
Latini in Florence is a further example, controversial as the pene- 
tration of the vernacular by the Graeco-Roman system of rhetoric 


22 Ward [1983] 137 and [1995c] 66-67; see ch. 13 below; Stephen Milner is 
working on the glosses of these individuals and preparing the CTC entries for the 
volume on Cicero's rhetorical juvenilia. For the Florentine rhetorical background, 
Davidsohn [1956] IV/3: 223-24. 

25 McRuvie [1981]; Ward [2001b]. 

24 See chs. 7-12 below: Martin Camargo has expertly assembled the evidence 
for a probable increased attention in the later Middle Ages to the Ad Herennium as 
a textbook for Latin prose composition; Jennings has shown that by the time the 
post-1350 medieval artes predicandi treatises finally outdistanced themselves from 
Ciceronian guidance (in the matter of dispositio) ‘a vibrant tradition had fallen into 
disarray’; by contrast, Mary Carruthers has brilliantly demonstrated how inade- 
quately the Ad Herennium advice on memory fulfilled medieval user-needs. Jaffe [1974] 
part I and Woods [2003a] provide the best introduction to late medieval-Renaissance 
rhetoric in central and eastern Europe. 

?5 Wisén [1905]; Ward [1972a] 2:511-27 (extensive but in need of supplemen- 
tation and correction) and [1995c] 18, 68£, 209, 297. For fifteenth-century France 
see also Kennedy [1987]. 

256 Shakespeare, Macbeth. 111.23. 

37 Fredborg [1988]. 

28 See the appendix to this volume below, section 2, and Ward [2003]. 

29 Wertis [1979]; Ward [1983] and [2001a]. For Dante and rhetoric see Astell 
[1999] 71—75 and Boyde [2000]. 
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may sometimes seem. The ‘clearance’ effected by Guarino da 


Verona, sidelining the medieval accumulations in his re-presentation 
of the essential doctrines of the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia in the 
first flush of the Italian humanist Renaissance, is a further illustra- 
tion,?! and the confrontation between Quintilian’s Institutes and the 
teachers of the Ad Herennium that ends the period covered by this 
volume is, for us, a final indication of the continued relevance of 
the tradition of the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia.?*? 

Renaissance rhetorical studies and attitudes as manifested in such 
writers as Bruni, Valla, Poliziano, Machiavelli, Erasmus, Agricola, 
Melanchthon, Vives, Hobbes, and others properly fall outside the 
scope of the present volume,? but the early development of these 


?9 See ch. 3 below, Copeland [2003] and Cox [2003a]. The well-attested use 
made of Graeco-Roman rhetorical techniques in the great vernacular writings of 
Jean de Meun, Dante, Chaucer, and others lies beyond the scope of the present 
introduction. See however Chance [2002]; Gunn [1952]; Manly [1926]; the rele- 
vant chapters of Murphy [1978]; Ward [1972a] 1:390—407; and, recently, Merceron 
[1999] for the ‘first general survey of messengers, diplomatic envoys, and message 
scenes in the medieval French literary corpus...[and] literary fiction as a craft 
representing a mixed message of truth and lies...’ (Rhetorica 17:1 [1999] 113). 

%1 Ward [1995a] and appendix to this volume below, section 3. 

?? Ward [1995b]; Alessio [2000]; Murphy and Winterbottom [1999]; Cox [2003b]. 
26 See for example Augustijn [1991]; Bannister [2001]; Baron [1938], [1966], 
967], and [1968]; Bejczy [2001]; Black [1998] (an excellent chapter), [2002] 296; 
owen [2003]; Boyle [1977], [1983] and [1985]; Breen [1968]; Classen [1993], 
994], [1998], and [2003]; Clough [1976]; Condren [1990] and [1994]; Conley 
994a] ch. 5, [1994b]; Connell et al. [1996]; Cox [1992], [1997], and [2003b]; 
ópp [1999]; Evans [1985]; Flyn [1956] and [1957]; Fubini [1990] and [2003]; 
arin [1965], esp. ch. 6; Garver [1987]; Gaukroger [2001]; Godman [1998]; Goldstein 
991]; Grafton and Jardine [1982] and [1986]; Grassi [1980], [1983], and [1988]; 
ray [1963]; Green and Murphy [2006]; Greenfield [1981]; Hampton [1990]; 
ankins [2000]; Hannah [1962]; Harsting [2002]; Harwood [1986]; Henderson 
983]; Hidalgo-Serna [1990]; Horner and Leff [1995]; Jardine [1993—on the De 
copia see ch. 5]; Johnston [1986a]; Kahn [1985] and [1994]; Kahn and Ascoli 

993]; Kallendorf [1983] and [1989]; Kivistö [2002]; Kristeller [1965], [1979], 
nd [1983]; Lares [2001]; Mack [1992], [1993], [1994], [1996] and [2002]; Marsh 
1980]; Martin [1986]; Martin [1994] chs. 4-6; Martines [1990]; McGinness [1982]; 
McManamon [1982], [1989] and [1996]; McNally [1969]; Monfasani [1976], [1984], 
1988] and [1992]; Moss [1993]; Moss and Wallace [2003]; Murphy [1983]; Murphy 
nd Roddy [1981]; Oliver [1986]; O'Malley [1979]; Parel [1990]; Patterson [1970]; 
lett [1993]; Quint [1983] and [1985]; Quint and Parker [1986]; Rabil [1998a]; 
ebhorn [1994]; Regoliosi [1993], [1997], [2000], and [2001]; Robin [1991]; Scott 
991]; Seigel [1966], [1968], and [1969]; Shuger [1988]; Skinner [1986], [1996], 
and [2002]; Sowards [1985]; Stephens [1988]; Struever [1970], [1992], [2001], 
[2002], [2003], and [2004]; Tinkler [1987] and [1988]; Trinkaus [1960], [1966], 
and [1970]; Vasoli [1984]; Vickers [1982], [1982-83], [1988a and b], [1990], and 
[1996]; Wallace [1943] and [1971]; Ward [2001b]; Wesseling [1990]; Wiethoff 
[1987]; Witt [1988], [1995], [1996a and b], and [2000]; and Zappen [1983]. I 
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is germane to our interests here. Recent scholarship has stressed the 
period’s conscious imitation of classical norms, both stylistic and in 
terms of content:? ‘One of the defining achievements of Renaissance 
culture was to revive and reassess the rhetorical philosophy of the 
ancient world’. The consequences for rhetoric were not only a 
close cultivation of the emphases of the mature Ciceronian works 
on rhetoric and a detailed, textual approach to the whole of Quintilian’s 
Institutes of oratory*®® (the latter provoking an attack on the authen- 
ticity of the Rhetorica ad Herennium), but also a wholesale recovery 
of Greek rhetorical theory, culminating, perhaps, in the lectures of 
the sixteenth-century Portuguese astronomer, mathematician, and 
cartographer Pedro Nunes on Hermogenes, using not only the works 
of Hermogenes but also the subsequent Greek commentators upon 
this oeuvre. While the modern scholarly emphases upon the recov- 
ery of ancient sources and attitudes are no doubt proper, other per- 
spectives should be stressed: 


...the humanists’ novelty lay not so much in their philological clas- 
sicism, as in the kinds of writing that they emphasised. The rhetori- 
cal emphases of the humanists on the deliberative and demonstrative 
genera, and on sermo, were geared to conversing with the ancients as 
familiars, and learning from them for life and for future action. When 
their interest in classical literature was transferred to other, especially 
professional, uses for which it had not been designed and to which it 
was not really applicable, it was inevitable that further shifts in kinds 
of writing must have occurred. Understood in this way, we can see 


have also had the benefit of an essay by Dugald McLellan entitled ‘Antonio Mancinelli: 
Humanist Educator and Provincial Schoolmaster’, the full version of a paper deliv- 
ered at a conference, ‘Rhetoric or the Art(s) of Persuasion’, St. Paul's College, 
Sydney University, 20th September, 2003. Mancinelli was, of course, a commen- 
tator on AH I. 

2 Black [2002]; Witt [2000]. 

25 Skinner [2002] 1:184. 

26 Ward [1995b] and [1999]; Mehtonen [2003] 117, 147-52. 

27 Murphy and Winterbottom [1999]. 

28 See Martyn [1999] and [2004a]. The last 168 folios of a manuscript from 
the Municipal Library of Evora contain Nunes’ lectures on rhetoric written out and 
regularly corrected by him, apparently for delivery to his law students at the 
University of Lisbon, in about 1530. The topics covered are: ‘de statibus, de coniec- 
tura, de finitione [on definition], de absoluta [on quality], de generibus assumpti- 
vae, de statu negotiali, de transumptione, de statu legali, de scripto et voluntate, 
de contrariis legibus, de syllogismo, de amphibilia [ambiguity] (Martyn [2004a] I 
xxiv-xxvi); Nunes lived 1502-78. Martyn, personal correspondence: *. . . most of the 
Latin text is a re-working of the Greek used by Hermogenes and of the paraphrases 
by his three commentators, Sopater, Marcellinus and Syrianus'; see also (Martyn 
[1999] 150); Monfasani [1976], [1984], and [1988]; and Conley [1994b]. 
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how the professional studia humanitatis themselves could lead away from 
the very kinds of wriüng that had distinguished Petrarch's humanistic, 
from routine legal or notarial, writing." ? 


The civic or ‘podestà-based’ version of rhetorical culture that gained 
momentum in the second half of the thirteenth century?” thus 
expanded—for Italy at least—into a comprehensive cultural attitude 
and intellectual program which placed rhetorical and stylistic norms 
on the same plane that they had occupied under the Roman empire." 
Strong though the elements of ‘fashion’ and elitism may have been 
in this, we must not underestimate how thoroughly the educational 
programmes of the day stressed fluency in the adopted classical lan- 
guages as a prerequisite for thinking and further cultural appropri- 
ation. Anyone who doubts the impact this had on the cultivation of 
ancient rhetoric, poetic, and cultural lore could do no better than 
to read through the moving panegyric Janus Pannonius wrote for 
his teacher, Guarino da Verona.?” 

In the era of printing, then, the Ciceronian rhetorical tradition 
matures and is accompanied by renewed study of related sources of 
Graeco-Roman rhetorical doctrine, including, as we have noticed, 
Hermogenes and Quintilian and by the writing of new competitive 
treatises."? Humanist emphasis upon Cicero's epistles"* and orations 
deflects attention from the preceptive materials in a major way. Many 
of these trends were anticipated in the last days of manuscript cul- 
ture, and the commentation on at least the Ad Herennium makes a 
smooth transition from manuscript to print culture, with the glosses 
of Guarino da Verona, surviving in about twenty manuscript copies, 


26 Tinkler [1987] 306. See too Struever [1970]; McRuvie [1981]; and Ward 
[2001b]. A very large part of the novelty of Renaissance attitudes towards classi- 
cal rhetorical theory is constituted by their recovery of the Greek sources of Roman 
theory. Partly philological in aim and partly promoted by an urge to outdo rivals, 
this movement, evident as early as George of Trebizond and climaxing in the lec- 
tures of Pedro Nunes, greatly enriched Renaissance understanding of the phenom- 
enon of classical rhetorical theory. For the history of the later Greek handling of 
the classical rhetorical legacy, which lies outside the compass of the present vol- 
ume, see Kennedy [1983]; Conley [1994a] ch. 3; and, recently, Jeffreys [2003], 
reviewed by Tom Conley in 7MR (2004). 

?? Skinner [1986] and [2002] II chs. 1-4; Benson [1977]; ch. 13 below. 

271 See for this latter phenomenon Brown [1992]; Cameron [1991]; and Kennedy 
[1972]. 

272 Thomson [1988]. 

273 Ward [1983]. 

274 Grendler [1989] 203f Black [1996] 113ff and [2001] ch. 6; McRuvie [1981]. 
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as well as being shorn of signs of authorship, abridged, and included 
as the first major marginal gloss to the early printed texts of the 
pseudo-Ciceronian treatise.” The Ciceronian rhetorical tradition in 
the vernaculars had a relatively full life in Italy,” a brief French 
appearance in—of all places—Antioch,?”” with an occasional appear- 
ance elsewhere.?? The realisation that the vernacular in the sixteenth 
century was, for contemporaries, the equivalent of Latin for Cicero, 
falls just outside our period and is part of a new and expansive 
emphasis upon the mature rhetorical/oratorical works of Cicero.?? 

A striking feature of the pattern just noticed is the primacy of the 
Ad Herennium. All the other texts mentioned in our rapid review above 
of rhetorical resources available to Carolingian culture, were side- 
lined in the Middle Ages, compared to the Ad Herennium." Even in 
the Renaissance this text retained its primacy as the basic curricu- 
lum text for rhetoric (though it was soon to be supplemented and 
in places replaced by Cicero's letters). The reasons for this are clear 
enough. Medieval user-contexts were, as we have stressed, pragmatic. 
Rules that were transferable to new personal communication systems 
demanded by the changing complexity of social and political struc- 
tures were assigned a priority over and above sophisticated discus- 
sions of visionary oratory,”®! technographic manuals really designed 
for another age,” didactic texts out of scale for the faster-moving 
and changed curricula of the medieval period,” or exemplary judi- 
cial oratory with little parallel in the literature related to opportu- 
nities within the lawcourts of the medieval period.” Thus, a text 
such as the Rhetorica ad Herennium had everything: concision, good 


29 Cf. the appendix to this volume below, section 3. 

276 See ch. 3 below and Cox [2003a]. 

277 See the appendix to ch. 3 below (no. 6). 

278 See Copeland [2003]; Mascagna [1969]; Johnston [1992] 106. 

27° Meerhoff [1986]. 

?9 For the exiguous medieval textual history of the mature rhetorical works of 
Cicero, confined in the main to perpetuating errors and lacunae, see ch. 2 below. 

2! One is led to wonder why Lupus of Ferrières spent time and care copying 
out the De oratore (Beeson [1930]). What did he or his contemporaries make of it? 

282 The rhetores latini minores—see Halm [1863]; Billanovich [1962]; Calboli Monte- 
fusco [1979] 29 Reynolds [1983]; and, for example, MS Brescia, Biblioteca Civica 
Queriniana, A.V.4 (s.XV). 

?5 Quintilian’s Institutes. 

?* For example, Cicero's orationes, exceptional even in their own day perhaps; 
for their medieval manuscript tradition see Reynolds [1983]; Black [2001]; and 
Grendler [1989] 208. 
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classical credentials, comprehensive treatment"? and, after the time 
of Menegaldus, commentaries.” The fact that its language is unortho- 
dox, elliptical, and here and there archaic or lacunose, or the fact 
that its text was heavily contaminated by late fourth-century and 
later (otherwise lost) glossing efforts," seems not to have bothered 
medieval or even Renaissance users. Elements stemming ultimately 
from this text appear, therefore, in many more pragmatically ori- 
ented theoretical user contexts: prose composition and the epistolary 
art"? the art of poetic composition,"? the art of preaching or pray- 
ing," and the art of political or assembly harangue in civic con- 
texts?! The Ad Herennium provided a basic introduction to law??? 
(both Roman and, with the accompaniment of twelfth-century De 
inventione glosses, canon), to aspects of ancient Roman republican 
political and legal society??? and to advanced Latin composition.??* 
Its own rules were easily put to good use in a variety of contexts. 
In our own society today, unable or unwilling as it mostly is to main- 
tain the kind of supportive learning present in university Classical 
Studies departments from the later nineteenth century onwards, com- 
mentation on the Ad Herennium may seem jejune and mistaken. 
The medieval emphasis upon an integrated study of all departments 
of learning seems strange to our own age of specialism, and the bor- 
derlines between medieval rhetorical theory and the related disci- 
plines of literary theory and criticism seem perplexing to us.?" We 
are perhaps unused to the strong nexus between medieval rhetorical 


291 


295 


285 Omitting only such aspects (for example the treatment of numerus) as were less 
in demand in the Middle Ages. 

2 See appendix below nos. II-VI. 

27 Brilliantly demonstrated in ch. 2 below. 

?5 Dictamen and composition—cf. chs. 9, 12 below. 

289 Ars poetriae—cf. chs. 8, 10, and the appendix to this volume below, section 5. 
Also Ward [1972a] 1:390-407. 

290. Predicandi, precandi—cf. ch. 11 below and Briscoe and Jaye [1992]. 

29! Arengandi—chs. 3 and 13 below and Ward [1995c] index s.vv. ‘arengandi, ars’ 
i 

293 


See above at nn. 214 and following, and ch. 6 below. 
For example appendix to this volume below, section 6. 

29 Chs. 9-10 below. 

?5 For example, the doctrine of insinuatio during the investiture controversy (appen- 
dix to this volume below, section 4); also chs. 7 and 10 below and Ward [1995c] 
index s.v. ‘insinuatio’, 357. 

29 Cf. for example appendix to this volume below, section 6. 

77 Chs. 8-10 and appendix to this volume below, section 5. Note also my review 
of Minnis and Scott [1988] in Mews, Nederman, and Thomson [2003] 14 :1990d'. 
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theory and ethics, the praxis of the vir bonus —persuasion by presen- 
tation, example and behaviour; "? we may find the link with dialec- 
tic odd,” and a realisation that even theology was felt to have a 
rhetorical dimension may seem to us rather advanced for the medieval 
period. Nevertheless, we are compelled to admit—and we trust the 
present volume will aid in the process of realisation—that Graeco- 
Roman preceptive rhetoric had a much greater and more mean- 
ingful interface with medieval and early Renaissance culture than 
scholars may have hitherto realised. 

For all these reasons and because of the conservative, authorita- 
tive, patriarchal, and elitist nature of medieval and early Renaissance 
education, the Graeco-Roman preceptive rhetorical tradition remained 
in the first place alive in the medieval and early Renaissance peri- 
ods, and in the second place primarily Ciceronian in its content and 
emphasis. Changes in the commentary emphases and form are, of 
course, apparent. The shift from a literal to a quaestio-based com- 
mentary form is just perceptible by the end of the twelfth century.” 
This involved a transition from a basically line-by-line ‘grammatical’ 
set of comments, with interlarded summaries of the drift of the text 
(continuatio), to a collection of disputed points or questions (quaesttones), 
posed and resolved in a manner appropriate to the examinations 
and exercises current in the arts faculties of the medieval universi- 
ties. In one commentary which does seem to reflect early procedure 
for Graeco-Roman rhetoric in the arts faculty at Paris, we can see 
the questiones embedded within a basically grammatical commentary, 
with continuationes."" The summa form is also only dimly apparent in 
medieval (Graeco-Roman) rhetoric. That is to say, very few attempts 
were made to abstract the preceptive advice in the De inventione and 
Ad Herennium and to present it in a systematic non-commentary 
form. One explanation here might be that independent summa-type 
treatises existed in other areas of ‘rhetorical’ communication theory 
(preaching, letter-writing, prose and poetry composition), and were 
therefore not needed in ‘pure’ Graeco-Roman theory. Nevertheless, 


28 Ch. 4 below; Allen [1982]; Jaeger [1985] and [1994]; Walzer [2003] and 
Winterbottom [1964]. 

29 Ch. 5 below. 

300 See Fredborg [2000b] and Weijers [1996] ch. 4 and [2000]. 

9" See the appendix to this volume below, sections 4, 5, and 6 for extracts from 
MS Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 250. 

302 A (unique?) example is the so-called ‘Lucca summa’: cf. Ward [1995c] 124—26; 
Alessio [2003]; and Fredborg [2003b]. 
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the Ciceronian juvenilia were continually reverted to for advanced 
instruction in their subject. It must have been the preeminent author- 
ity of Ciceronian authorship that kept them before generations of 
students and scholars, and without that authority, some pastiche or 
abridgement might not have achieved market penetration. It is per- 
haps for this reason that many of the abridgements and florilegia of 
classical rhetorical theory from the era of printed books make sure 
that in their ütle pages they announce the classical authors from 
which material has been taken, avoiding the impression that they 
are themselves ‘replacing’ Cicero, Quintilian, and similar authorities." 

Other changes are evident in the panorama of commentaries that 
form the subject-matter of the present volume. Prologues change 
their nature, status, and form; status theory (theoretical delineation 
and discussion of the constitutiones) comes and goes in emphasis; the 
topics of argumentation/ confirmatio are of consuming importance in 
the twelfth century; exordial techniques, narratio, dispositio, memoria, 
pronuntiatio, and elocutio all receive differing emphases at different times 
and presumably relate to near-invisible contemporary user-contexts 
and needs. Interest in antiquity waxes and wanes, and contempo- 
rary allusions slip in at various times and places, but not uniformly. 
Guarino da Verona does effect a kind of transformation: not only 
is explaining the archaic ‘antiquarian’ structure of the Ciceronian 
text now far more important than delving into the ramifications of 
rhetorical doctrine, or explaining how the Ciceronian text exemplifies 
its own rules, but also the philological apparatus called upon to expli- 
cate matters referred to in the Ciceronian text is much improved 
over the medieval illustrations.’ Even here, however, there was 
much to be done, as some points of antiquarian interest were as yet 
incorrectly or inadequately understood. The nature of the humanist 
enterprise—to orient one's studies and research towards the nature 
and originating circumstances of the classical texts, rather than to 
wrench those texts willy-nilly out of their original context into the 
pragmatic user-contexts and thought-worlds of the medieval com- 
mentator’s own day— while not an absolute contrast with earlier 
emphases (much was derived by ‘humanists’ from their classical texts 


303 Cf. the titles in Murphy and Roddy [1981]; Murphy [1989] and [2003]; and 
Green and Murphy [2006]. 

304 See the appendix to this volume below, sections 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

35 Cf. ch. 3 and the appendix to this volume below, section 6. 
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in the areas of morality,"* social behaviour and attitudes [concepts 
of nobility for example])"—Trepresents a distinct pulling away from 
the Augustinian rhetorical/hermeneutic project, a pulling away that 
paralleled the pulling away responsible for the near-demise of the 
art of rhetoric in the early thirteenth century. 

Rhetoric’s potential for transmitting Romanitas (‘Roman-ness’), a 
potential little exploited in the medieval period but gathering momen- 
tum in the (Italian) Renaissance from the time of Brunetto Latini 
onwards, in a sense overrode the functional utility of classical rhetor- 
ical theory in the Renaissance. Proper recovery of classical Roman 
literature and antiquities came to define ‘education and civilization’ 
and its principal ornamental prose and poetic stylistic manifestations, 
to the extent that (in the famous, though perhaps apocryphal, remark 
of Giangaleazzo Visconti) the style of Coluccio Salutati did him more 
harm than ‘an army of mercenaries’.8 Such circumstances no doubt 
opened up or deepened tensions that were implicit in the Ciceronian 
rhetorical corpus—the tension between the juvenilia as specifically 
republican documents and contexts that were from time to time 
imperial, monarchic, or dictatorial; the tension between the ‘open’ 
world of the Graeco-Roman republican rhetorical text, with its implicit 
human-centered evaluation of behaviour and culture, and the closed 
Christian, monarchic world, where such considerations were domi- 
nated by other texts and attitudes. In penetrating more deeply the 
visionary, humanist core that, especially in Cicero's mature rhetori- 
cal works, provided the broader ideological context for the juvenilia, 
the Renaissance sharpened the two-fold function of classical rhetor- 
ical theory: to support a fashionable (Latin) compositional style on 
the one hand and, on the other, to match and promote a new kind 
of self-evaluated code of behaviour, perhaps best expounded in 
Cicero's philosophical works.5° It also sharpened the controversial 
aspects of the Ciceronian rhetorical project. From the time of Tacitus 
and St. Jerome through to that of Petrarch and his opponents, clas- 
sical learning had its enemies. It may well have been the threat that 
rhetorical humanism was felt to pose to Christian humanism (in 


99 Of for example Erasmus’ popular Adagia; Jardine [1993] 42. Most of Erasmus’ 
works deal with morality in one form or another. 

307 Rabil [1991]. 

3 Durant [1953] 81. 

9? For an optimistic view of these see Hunt [1954]. 
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terms of the ultimate sanctioning authority) that caused Master Alanus 
and his contemporaries to abandon the teaching of classical rhetor- 
ical theory; Brunetto Latini not to finish his Italian paraphrase of 
the De inventione; Guarino da Verona never to publish officially his 
own lectures on the Ad Herennium; the Renaissance humanists to 
take refuge in stylistic matters and linguistic/philological expertise. 
Similarly, tensions within the Renaissance humanistic world—between, 
say, Raphael Regio and Marino Becichemo, or between George of 
Trebizond and Guarino da Verona—seem to have accompanied the 
loss of or recession in Christian authority with which Renaissance 
humanism may have been associated (though there were parallels in 
the medieval world).#!! In other respects, however, a more thoroughly 
founded classical rhetorical praxis would have operated to minimize 
conflict and to facilitate—with classicizing vocabulary and gram- 
mar?"?—the creation of textual meaning adapted to particular, targeted 
audiences. 

As far as we can tell, the major generating contexts for manu- 
scripts of the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia and their glosses do not 
generally include the grammar schools within the arts faculties of 
the studia and universities in France and England. The schools of 
Germany and eastern Europe in the later Middle Ages, in contrast, 
do seem to have routinely included instruction in Graeco-Roman 
rhetoric, and we can trace many of our manuscripts to those milieux.?? 
The Italian, and to a much lesser extent, the Spanish, schools and 
universities account for a disproportionate number of our surviving 
manuscripts, indicating that Graeco-Roman rhetoric benefited from 
the fashionable status enjoyed by classical learning and auctores in the 
humanist period. In general, those children of the middle and aris- 
tocratic classes who sought preferment in the schools and the admin- 
istrations of medieval Europe, or who were drawn to a career among 


310 Virginia Cox points out (in a letter) that this suggestion seems implausible, as 
Guarino seldom published his lectures. 

9! Ward [1972a] 1:543-53; Haring [1964]. 

?? Black [2001] chs. 3 and 4, as stressed by David Marsh in his 7MR review, 
points to conservative aspects of Renaissance grammar, which we may link with 
adherence to the Ad Herennium as a curriculum text: the very Guarino whose Regulae 
was grammatically traditional and conservative, also taught the Ad Herenntum for 
thirty years: compare this with the originality of George of Trebizond. 

95 Ward [1995c] 259-63 and [1996a]; further research, in part being carried 
out by Professors Marjorie Woods and Emil Polak, will revise our knowledge here. 
See the former’s illuminating paper [20034]. 
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the mendicants and who were not drawn into narrower commercial 
pursuits, formed the main clientele for instruction in Latin language, 
texts, and rhetoric. Those who sought to pursue higher careers in 
law, theology, and medicine were also prime candidates for some 
instruction in Latin rhetoric along their educational way, and the 
study of Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory was always a learned pas- 
time which gained currency at exceptional moments when civic, 
chancery or diplomatic needs seemed to dictate again the relevance 
of the rhetorical and oratorical systems that ministered to the polit- 
ical life of later Roman republican antiquity.? At other times rhetoric 
was more a matter of preaching and composition in prose and poetry, 
and our manuals and manuscripts reflect these priorities. Closer 
analysis of the Florentine zibaldoni (miscellany books)?! than has been 
so far undertaken might throw much more light on this subject and 
help us answer the question how far down the social scale rhetori- 
cal instruction may have penetrated. The notarial class as a whole 
probably represents a major point of contact between the layman 
and the Graeco-Roman preceptive rhetorical tradition, and the ver- 
nacular rhetorics have much to tell of their own user contexts in 
this area?! 

The exposure of the half of the medieval population represented 
by women to Graeco-Roman rhetoric is much more problematic. 
Certain outstanding learned women—a Hrotsvit, a Heloise,*!’ or a 
Beatrice of Nazareth—certainly came into rich contact one way or 
another with the subject-matter of our volume.?? The attention cur- 
rently being given to expanding the definition of rhetoric so as to 
include its impact upon women and their use of it has interesting 
prospects.?? Nevertheless, the lament of Christine de Pizan is still 


9 Cox [1999]; Ward [2001a]. 

95 See Kent [2000] especially ch. VI and appendix to ch. 13 below. 

95 On the relationship between notarial, legal, dictaminal studies see Witt [1988] 
42 and generally. For the notaries see Abbondanza [1973]; Barbieri [1990]; Betto 
[1981]; Carniello [2002]; Catoni [1972]; Chaplais [1971]; Cheney [1971]; Foote 
[2000]; Giansante [1998]; Hyde [1966], 154—75; Jinks [2000]; Kristeller [1951]; 
iva [1979]; Magistrale [1984]; Mundy [1954], ch. 9; Notariato [1961]; Notariato 
1977]; Pryor [1981]. 

97 See Ruys [1993]. 

95 On the ‘language of the [female] mystics’ see Bradley [1995]; Hollywood 
994] and [1999]; Sells [1994]; Watson [1991], and n. 88 above. I owe thanks to 
my doctoral student Francesca Bussey for assistance with this topic. 

319 Biesecker [1992]; Ede, Glenn, and Lunsford [1995]; Glenn [1997]; Lunsford 
[1995]; Sutherland and Sutcliffe [1999]. Plato in the Phaedrus emphasises the rhetoric 
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poignant and prevents us from mounting a chapter on ‘women and 
rhetoric’: 


My father”... very strongly desired and wished for a male child who 
could be his heir and inherit his riches [i.e., intellectual riches] . . . but 
he failed in his intention, for my mother, who had much more power 
than he, wanted to have for herself a female child resembling her; 
thus I was in fact born a girl... [and]... because I was born a girl, 
it was not at all ordained that I should benefit in any way from my 
father’s wealth [re., intellectual resources], and I could not inherit, 
more because of custom than justice, the possessions that are found 
in the very worthy fountain [of knowledge]... . I lost through lack of 
learning my chance of taking this very rich treasure . . . [though] I was 
well inclined in this direction, and I still have great desire (which does 
not date from yesterday) to draw deeply from the fountain. I desire 
this more than any earthly thing, but my desire is worthless because 
of the above-mentioned custom, may God curse it! And so I am like 
the ardent and desirous lovers who cannot see or hear that which they 
wish to enjoy;?' I resemble them in this, for I desire what I do not 
have, and although I was born female, because of which. ..I could 
not have it, still am I inclined toward my true condition and to be 
like my father; I was not able to prevent myself from stealing scraps 
and flakes, small coins and bits of change, that have fallen from the 
great wealth [of knowledge] that my father had a great amount of... . 
I gained nothing except furtively, and I have acquired a poor hoard, 
as is well evident in my work. What I have of this wealth 1s still very 
helpful to me and does me much good; no other wealth can be said 
to be truly mine, for no matter what treacherous Fortune has caused 
me to lose, this at least has remained with me, and will not fail me 
until I die.” 


Not all women, we hope, so lamentably failed to achieve their edu- 
cational desire, and figures such as Cassandra Fedele, Battista da 
Montefeltro, and Laura Cereta (among others)? remind us that 


of conversation, Julius Victor touches upon it (Halm [1863] 446-47 ‘De sermoci- 
natione), and now Peter Burke [1993] esp. 96-98 proposes to write the history of 
it—including that of silence (a topic included in Albertano of Brescia, De arte loquendi 
et tacendi, on which see Powell (1992)] and ch. 4 below). 

9? A well-known physician and astrologer from near Bologna whose fame caused 
him to become a key courtier for Charles V of France. 

321 Cf the opening of Margaret Porete's The Mirror of Simple Souls, trans. Babinsky 
[1993] 79ff. 

322 The Book of Fortune’s Transformation, Blumenfeld-Kosinski and Brownlee [1997] 
94—95. 

93 Such as Isotta Nogarola (for whom see recently King and Robin [2004]), 
Costanza Varano, and the obscure and possibly apocryphal Battista Petrucci. 
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Italian women may not have been so deprived.?* Nevertheless, 
Christine’s complaint is a telling one, especially for today, when the 
majority of Arts graduates at modern universities are female. Never- 
theless, there are many grounds for supposing that in certain con- 
texts women did come into frequent contact with the Graeco-Roman 
preceptive rhetorical tradition and certainly were much bound up 
with the culture that showed so patently its effect.52 

The surviving manuscripts which tell much of the story of the 
present chapter still have many secrets to yield. This is the case 
whether we consider overall matters of content and bulk survival or 
the sophisticated story of the stemmatological interrelationships between 
our surviving manuscripts now being told by Ruth Taylor-Briggs.?? 


9' Clough [1996] concludes that ‘these women have a role to play in state affairs 
for which humanistic training was deemed essential’; they were therefore educated 
in Greek and Latin and, no doubt, came into considerable contact with Graeco- 
Roman rhetoric. Clough is, of course, referring to women of the ruling dynasties 
(including Battista da Montefeltro and Costanza Varano, but not Cassandra Fedele 
or Laura Cereta). This kind of social distinction needs stressing. See also Killerby 
[2002] 122-32; King [1998]; King and Rabil [1983]; Rabil [1981] and Robin 
[1997]. Christine herself draws to our attention two ladies who were educated in 
rhetoric and law: Hortensia, daughter of the celebrated Roman orator Quintus 
Hortensius and mentioned in Quintilian /nst. 1.1.6 and Valerius Maximus Facta et 
dicta memorabilia 8.3.3 (Shackleton Bailey [2000] 2:212-13), and Novella, the daugh- 
ter of Giovanni Andrea, Bolognese law professor a.D. 1275-1347. For at least the 
former figure, Christine could draw upon Boccaccio's De claris mulieribus (ch. 84: 
Brown [2002] 349). Neither figure did more than stand in, as it were, for their 
fathers, and both were victims of the masculine inability to divorce women from 
their external, physical appearance: the theatre of excellence for the former was 
legal opposition to a tax to be levied upon women's jewellery, and the problem for 
the latter was her physical beauty in exclusively male company (Christine de Pizan 
Book of the City of Ladies 2.36 in Richards [1983] 153-55 and 265). Hortensia does 
not, of course, earn an entry in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, though there are two 
Quintus Hortensius figures who do (Hammond and Scullard [1970] 530). Lemprière 
[1994] 316 includes her. Nicolosa Sanuti is another candidate for inclusion here, 
but she may not, in fact, have written the texts attributed to her. I owe thanks to 
Virginia Cox for assistance in this area. 

95 Bos [2001] (and see the whole volume for the extent to which women par- 
ücipated in the spiritual and intellectual world of their male advisers; Newman 
[1995] ch. 5; Bond [1995]; Dronke [1984]; Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Robertson, and 
Warren [2002], and, more broadly, Stevenson [2005]. For an insightful compari- 
son between Heloise and Christine see Mews [2002]. For medieval preachers as 
mediators of ‘learning’ to women see Debby [2002]. For ancient parallels, see Plant 
[2004]. 

36 See ch. 2 below. MS Bruges, Bibliothèque de la Ville 553, s.xiv, a collection 
of booklets brought back from their Parisian studies by monks from the Cistercian 
Abbaye des Dunes (founded in 1107 as a Benedictine affiliate but from 1138 onwards 
enrolled among the Cistercian monasteries), is an example of a manuscript that 
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It is hoped that in a short while it will be possible to inspect and 
tabulate the full range of manuscript evidence for the De inventione 
and Ad Herennium and certain closely related texts during the medieval 
and Renaissance periods, and to deduce conclusions similar to 
those deduced by recent students of grammatical texts.?? 

The rhetorical classroom that spawned the wide range of manu- 
scripts that have come down to us is a difficult one to delineate. 
Whilst much of the effort of the medieval period was devoted to 
constructing good texts of Cicero's rhetorical juvenilia,? leaving the 
other rhetorical texts within the Graeco-Roman preceptive rhetori- 
cal tradition in large part to the Renaissance, we are entitled to ask 
how such texts were used in rhetorical education and what place 
the commentaries upon them occupied. A few examples here and 
some cross-references must suffice at this point in our volume. One 
poorly represented—but perhaps characteristic? —4Ad Herennium com- 
mentary from the end of the twelfth century suggests that there was 
vigorous classroom discussion of some of the points of difference 
between the Ad Herennium and the De inventione and that regular *quaes- 
tiones’ were drawn up on certain contentious points of rhetoric. Our 
principal manuscript of this text is an unusual one and its compo- 
sition suggests an informal community effort, designed to capture 
and duplicate a particularly effective set of lectures given by a scholar 
in the area. The survival of a few paragraphs from the introduction 
to the commentary in a remote Italian manuscript?! is some kind 
of evidence of diffusion and the set of lectures may once have had 
wider circulation. Certainly what survives from the rhetorical class- 
room is a perplexing and difficult remnant upon which to base an 


should yield otherwise scarce information about Parisian rhetorical studies in the 
fourteenth century. 

37 Ruth Taylor-Briggs and I are compiling a ‘Census of Manuscripts containing 
texts of and/or glosses/commentaries/notes etc. on or accesssus etc. to Cicero's De 
inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium, together with certain closely related texts, 
dating from the Medieval and Renaissance periods’. 

95 Irvine [1994]; Black [2001]; Gehl [1993]; Villa [1983]. 

99 Cf. ch. 2 below. 

350 The gloss is extant only on Books I and II (to 9.13 ‘cum ab adversariis sen- 
tentia) of the AH. The precise termination point can only be due to the accident 
of preservation, but concentration on the first two books of the AH would be entirely 
in accord with twelfth-century rhetorical interests. See the appendix to this volume 
below, sections 4, 5 and 6 for extracts from MS Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 
250. 

9! MS Vatican City, BAV, Barb. Lat. 20-1 fol. 46v, ca. A.D. 1200. 
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understanding of what actually went on there. The use made of 
Quintilian's Institutes in this commentary is even stranger: what place 
may we infer for Quintilian in the mature rhetorical curriculum of 
the later twelfth century??? 

Different versions of our major glosses are in themselves a per- 
plexing problem. While the glosses of some masters— Thierry of 
Chartres for example—have come down to us in a single version, 
with adequate contemporary manuscript witness, even more impor- 
tant glosses, such as those by Magistri Menegaldus, Guilelmus, Alanus, 
Bartholinus, and Guarino da Verona have come down to us in sev- 
eral versions. Guarino did little towards a ‘text’ of his lectures other 
than to ‘authorise’ various student reportationes of them, and, in the 
case of the ‘Alanus’ gloss, no contemporary manuscripts have sur- 
vived at all. What are we to make of the different versions??? A 
more or less vigorous usage tradition? Was Guarino’s teaching archaic 
and ‘out of touch’ or popular and well-attended?*** When, how, and 
in connection with what other subjects, educational motivations, and 
employment goals did students attend a set of lectures on, say, the 
Ad Herennium, and why do so many manuscripts of this work bear 
evidence of only initial or sporadic attentions? How ‘optional’ was 
rhetoric? 

The De inventione represents in many ways the transformations evi- 
dent in the period of the present volume. The text came close to 
beginning life as a gloss on Victorinus,* flourished in the first half 
of the twelfth century, and became thereafter a work of reference 
only; commentaries do continue to trickle forth into the Renaissance." 
Victorinus's gloss on the De inventione, a major rhetorical text in the 
early medieval period, seems to have lost ground in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it sometimes functioned as the gloss on the Ciceronian 
text, alongside a newly composed gloss on the pseudo-Ciceronian 
text." In the Italian Renaissance it gained much ground again, when 


5? Ward [1995b]. I hope to demonstrate elsewhere the unusual nature of MS 
Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 250. 

33 For Alanus see Ward [2003]. 

5* Ward [1995a]. 

55 MS Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 7749: Ward [1995c] 96-97. 

55 Note the major gloss on the text from MS Oxford, Bodleian Library D'Orville 
10 (xv? For further examples see the ‘Census’ by Ward and Taylor-Briggs men- 
tioned in n 327 above. 

57 As, for instance, in MS Trier, Stadtbibliothek, 1082/32 8°. 
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the text on which it was based had lost ground and attracted far 
fewer new commentaries than in the twelfth century.” 

The Ciceronian rhetorical commentary tradition remained a vital 
and ongoing one because the art itself was so quintessentially Graeco- 
Roman and because the authority of Cicero was so powerful, through- 
out the period studied in the present volume. Not until George of 
Trebizond were contemporaries confident enough to attempt definitive 
replacement treatises, and even then the Ciceronian commentary tra- 
dition survived the onslaught, Guarino himself being the chief rival 
of George.” Even the late fifteenth-century attack on the Ciceronian 
authorship of the Ad Herenntum was insufficient to dint its popularity 
in the commentary stakes. A further factor in the survival of the 
Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia and their commentary tradition was 
the flexibility of the medieval educational system and its general com- 
mitment to ancient authority. The combination of these two related 
factors enabled this system to continue supplying the ‘supplementary 
information’ necessary to keep the ancient texts relevant and alive.**! 

It is this circumstance, we believe, that renders a volume such as 
the present one important in today's world. As we proceed to dis- 
tance ourselves ever further from the patterns of the past, and yet, 
at the same time, to reinvent them, we need continually to reassess 
the way our own civilization in the past handled the relationship 
between ancient communication manuals and modern needs. The 
perspectives thus gained will not only act as a useful check on the 
excesses of our own practices"? but may also invite useful inter- 
cultural comparisons.” Accordingly, we hereby invite readers to par- 
take further of our volume. 


38 Ward [1978] 37. 

5? Monfasani [1976]; Meyer [1999] 103-07; Calboli Montefusco [2003b] 123-28; 
and cf. ch. 3 below. Guarino was also a great admirer of Cicero's letters (Witt 
[2000] 345), writing close to one thousand of his own (in Latin, apart from one or 
two in Greek). See Clough [1976], 33-67. 

99 Ward [1995b]. 

3! Cf. Irvine [1994] 371-93 on the notion of ‘supplementary information’ in the 
medieval grammatical context. 

9? See Pratkanis and Aronson [2001]. 

35. Andy Kirkpatrick proposes (by an email to me dated 21 August 2003) to write 
for Rhetorica on the relationship between medieval western dictaminal practice and 
China's first systematic account of rhetoric, a book written by Chen Kui and pub- 
lished in A.D. 1170; see Kirkpatrick [1991]. 
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APPENDIX 
C4TENA-GLOSSES ON THE DE INVENTIONE OF CICERO 
AND THE PsEUDO-CICERONIAN RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM 
FROM THE ELEVENTH AND ‘TWELFTH CENTURIES A.D. 


Magister Laurentius: ca. 1020s: ‘glose super rethoricam Ciceronis 
de inventione’: MS Venice Marc. Lat. Z.L. 497, eleventh c. 
probably middle; Italian. A collection of texts and extracts deal- 
ing with the liberal arts, compiled by or from the teaching of 
Lawrence, monk of Monte Cassino then Bishop of Amalfi, the 
teacher of Gregory VII. Heavily influenced by Victorinus but 
revealing a close study of the legal situations used to illustrate 
the discussion in the De inventione. 


Magister Menegaldus: De inventione commentary incipit quam Greci 

vocant rethoricam; 4 MSS: 

$ Heidelberg Univbibl. HS 100 fols 1-30v (complete); ca. A.D. 
1100 

§ Köln Erzb. Dióz.. und Dombibl. I97-I fols 1-49v (incom- 
plete); ca. A.D. 1100 

$ York Minster Library XVI M 7 fols lra-va (small excerpt in 
a later commentary); mid-twelfth century 

$ Berlin-W, lat. oct. 161 fols 36r-va (fragment, included in a 
manuscript containing De inv. and Ad Her. commentaries by 
Thierry of Chartres—see below, no. XIV); twelfth century 


Magister Menegaldus: De inventione commentary incipit quam Greci 

vocant rethoricam; apparently a fuller and more magisterial (?) ver- 

sion of II. MSS: 

$ Trier Bistumsarchiv 18 fols 81-125 (complete); ca. a.D. 1100 
plus 

$ 11 twelfth-century manuscripts of a single, apparently arbi- 
trarily selected, small excerpt (printed by Courcelle [1955]) 
and 

$ 12 subsequent-to-the-twelfth century manuscripts of the same 
small excerpt 


Magister Menegaldus: Ad Herennium. commentary incipit ‘Etsi: 

Herennius amicus erat'. MS: 

$ Trier Bistumsarchiv 18 fols 125-46v (incomplete); ca. A.D. 
1100 
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V Magistri Menegaldi discipulus (?): De inventione commentary 
Only fragments from a schoolbook on inferior parchment 


written in the second half of the eleventh century survive. 
MS: see Munk Olsen [1982] 240—41?* 


VI Magistri Menegaldi discipulus (?): Ad Herennium commentary 
Only fragments from a schoolbook on inferior parchment writ- 
ten in the second half of the eleventh century survive. MS: 
see Munk Olsen [1982] 240—41?* 


VII Magister Gulielmus (William of Champeaux?) vel discipulus 
eiusdem: De inventione commentary incipit ‘In primis materia’. 
5 MSS: 
$ York Minster XVI M 7, English, mid-twelfth-century abba- 
tial MS to which the compiler added a preface from II 
above, and an 'epilogue', perhaps by William of Champeaux 
(XII below) 

$ Durham Dean and Chapter Library (Cathedral Library) 
C IV 7; English twelfth century 

$ Vatican BAV Borgh. lat. fols 56r-93v, defective at end. 
Twelfth century 

$ Alba Julia Bibl. Dioc. Batth. IL77, s.XV 

$ Vienna Ost. Nationalbibl. 3147 fols 176vb-250va, ca. A.D. 
1469, copied in Vienna 


VIII Magister Gulielmus (William of Champeaux?) vel discipulus 
eiusdem: Ad Herennium commentary incipit ‘Etsi. Cum Tullius’. 
6 MSS: 
$ York Minster XVI M 7 
$ Durham Dean and Chapter Library (Cathedral Library) 
C IV 7; English, twelfth century 

$ Escorial N III 23 (as marginal gloss) 

$ Florence Bibl.Med. Laur. Strozzi 38 (as marginal gloss) 

$ Alba Julia Bibl. Dioc. Batth. IL.77, s.XV 

$ Vienna Ost. Nationalbibl. 3147 fols 252r-281r, ca. A.D. 
1469; copied in Vienna 


34 I have prepared an as-yet-unpublished paper on this and related fragments; 
fuller details, it is hoped, will be incorporated in any eventual publication of this 
paper and/or in the Census mentioned above being compiled by myself and Ruth 
Taylor-Briggs (see n. 327 above). 

3 See previous note. 
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XII 
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Anon. De inventione commentary 

Only fragments from a schoolbook on inferior parchment writ- 
ten probably in the early twelfth century survive; Italian. MS: 
see Munk Olsen [1982] 240—41?'^ 


Anon. Ad Herennium commentary 

Only fragments from a schoolbook on inferior parchment writ- 
ten probably in the early twelfth century survive; Italian. MS: 
see Munk Olsen [1982)] 240-41?" 


Magister Odalricus (of Rheims, later Cardinal), Ad Herennium 

commentary, early eleventh century. 3 MSS: 

$ Trier Stadtbibl. 1082 (32) 8°, early twelfth century. Not 
quite complete 

$ Heidelberg Univbibl. HS 100, ca. a.D. 1100; fragment 

$ Vatican BAV Vat. lat. 9991, twelfth century. Abridged 
fragment 


Magister Gulielmus (of Champeaux?), fragment from a com- 
mentary or set of quaestiones on the De inventione, incipit ‘Non 
ignotum sit’. Included in MS York XVI M 7 as an ‘epilogue’ 
(folios 70(68)vb—7 1(69)vb). 

Edited in Fredborg [1976a] 


Anon. excerpts from a commentary or set of quaestiones on 

the De inventione, by a disciple of Master William of Champeaux); 

incipit *G. Materia. Tulli. 

$ Durham Dean and Chapter Library (Cathedral Library) 
C IV 29 fols 196ra-215va, twelfth century. Uncorrected 
and defective MSS. Basically a grammatical collection 


Magister Theodoricus Carnotensis (Thierry of Chartres) com- 

mentary on the De inventione, incipit ‘Ut ait Petronius’. 9 MSS: 

$ London British Library Arundel 348 fols 102r-79v, twelfth 
century 

$ Brussels Bibliothèque Royale 10057—62 fols 2ra-30va, twelfth 
century 


346 See previous note. 


347 


See previous note. 
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$ Brussels Bibliothèque Royale 10057-62 fols 30va-31r, 
twelfth century. Contains a repeat of the beginning of the 
same commentary in a larger hand. 

$ Leiden Riksuniv.bibl. B.P.L.189 fols 42r-45v, twelfth 
century 

$ Berlin, Staatsbibl. Preussischer Kulturbesitz lat. oct. 161 
(formerly Cheltenham, Phillips 9672) fols 1ra-35vb, twelfth 
century 

$ Heidelberg Universitátsbibl. Salem 7.103 fols 142ra-173vb; 
end of twelfth century; defective at end 

$ Munich Bayerische Staatsbibl. Clm 3565 fols 174ra-219va, 
s.XV 

$ London, British Library, Harley 5060 fols 89r-138r, ca. 
1462 

$ Prague, Statni Knihovna VIII. h. 33 fols 1034r, ca. 1462; 
incomplete marginal gloss 
Edited Fredborg [1988] 


XV Magister Theodoricus Carnotensis (Thierry of Chartres) com- 
mentary on the Ad Herennium, incipit ‘Circa artem rethori- 
cam’. MS: 
$ Berlin, Staatsbibl. Preussischer Kulturbesitz lat. oct. 161 

(formerly Cheltenham, Phillips 9672) fols 36vb—75vb, twelfth 
century 
Edited. Fredborg [1988] 


XVI Anon. commentary on the De inventione, influenced by Thierry 
of Chartres and possibly written in Italy, incipit ‘ars rethorice’. 

MS: 
$ Oxford, Bodl.Lib. Canon. Class. Lat. 201 (S.C. 18, 782), 
twelfth century. Fragment of the beginning only (on 
Brunetto Latins rather mysterious use [ca. 1260] of a 
more complete version of this commentary, see Alessio 


[1979]) 


XVII Magister Petrus Helias, commentary on the De inventione, 
incipit ‘sicut ordo nostre doctrine’. 8 MSS: 
$ Cambridge Pembroke College 85, sect. III fols 84r-99r; 
twelfth century 
$ Soest Stadtbibliothek 24 fols 89r-120v, late twelfth century 
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$ Erfurt Wissenschaftliche Bibl. der Stadt Amplon. Quarto 
71 fols 42-115; s.XIII 

$ Erfurt Wissenschafiliche Bibl. der Stadt Amplon. Quarto 
75 fols 1-41; s.XIII 

$ Vatican BAV Ottob. Lat. 2993 fols 1-58; ca. 1357 

$ Brescia, Bibl. Civ. Queriniana A V 4 no. 4 fols 69r-113v; 
s.XV 

$ Naples, Bibl. Naz., Fondo Princ. V.D.10 fols 1—56v ; s.XV 

$ Naples, Bibl. Naz., Fondo Princ. V.D.25 fols 1-37; s.XV 


Commentary on the Ad Herenmum, incipit ‘Etsi: ea que ad 

artem', apparently by Petrus Helias. MSS: 

$ Venice Marc. lat. cl. XI.23 (4686) ca. a.p. 1200, fols 
41-76 

$ Uppsala Univbibl. C 928 fols 123-138v, incomplete 

$ Stockholm Kungl. Bibl. Va 10, s.XV (excerpts? Relationship 
needs exploring) 


Anon. commentary on the De inventione, incipit ‘Ista videnda’, 

perhaps by Petrus Helias or Richard the Bishop (both instruc- 

tors of John of Salisbury in rhetoric) or by an anonymous 

author: 

$ Venice Marc. lat. cl. XI.23 (4686) ca. a.D. 1200, fols 
1-40va 

$ Uppsala Univbibl. C 928 fols 139—46v, incomplete 

$ Stockholm Kungl. Bibl. Va 10, s.XV (excerpts? Relationship 
needs exploring) 


Magister Alanus (of Lille?), commentary on the Ad Herenntum, 

in several versions (perhaps including no. XXI below). 10 

MSS: 

$ Florence, Bibl.Med.Laur. Plut. LXXXX sup. 87, s.XIII. 
Late s.XIII. Presented as formal marginal gloss = ‘FP 

§ Wroclaw (Breslau) Bibl. Uniw. R 71, s. XIII (with a different 
preface) = ‘W’ 

§ London British Library Harley 6324. s. XII-XIV = ‘H’ 

$ Florence, Bibl.Med.Laur. Plut. LXXI cod.4, s.XIV = ‘F 

$ Perugia Bibl.Com. 237 (D.55) s.XIV = ‘Pe’ 

$ Cremona Bibl. Gov. 125, s.XV = ‘C’ 

$ Paris, Bibl. Nat. 7757 s.XV = ‘P’ 
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$ Oxford, Magdalene College 82 s.XV (incomplete) = ‘M’ 

$ Vatican BAV Chigi H. IV. 93, s.XV (fragment of open- 
ing only) 

$ Vatican BAV Vat.lat. 2900, s.XV (abridged opening pas- 
sages only) 


Variant versions include MS ‘V’ (= 4686 as in XVIII above) and 
MS ‘Va’ (= Stockholm, Kungl. Bibl Va 10 fols 97(98)ra-215(235)v, 
on which see Ward [1972a] IL511-27 [requiring much updating] 
and Wisén [1905]). 


XXI Anon. commentary on the Ad Herennium, incipit “Circa artem 
rethoricam’, possibly a variant version of XX above. MS: 
$ Vienna Ost. Nationalbibl. 240—II, ca. A.D. 1200 


XXII Anon. commentary on the Ad Herennium, incipit ‘Ut ait 
Quintilianus’. MSS: 
$ Vatican BAV Barb. lat. 20-I fol 46v; end of twelfth cen- 
tury; initial fragment only 
$ Oxford Corpus Christi College (Bodl. Lib.) 250 fols 1-17b; 
s.XIII (early? First book and part of second only—down 
to II.9) 


The author of this chapter would welcome any interest in editing 
any of the above. Transcripts of all or substantial parts of the fol- 
lowing exist either electronically or in publications or in proposed 
publications: I, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI Vatican BAV Vat.lat. 
9991, XII, XIII, XVI (parts), XX (small parts), XXII (small parts); 
only XIV and XV have been published in full modern form (excel- 
lently, but in classical orthography and in a form not representing 
the exact text of any of the surviving manuscripts). The full texts of 
II, III, IV, XI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX (the full Harley text, to 
be edited against all other MSS), XXI and XXII invite attention, 
transcription (on the web?), or full-scale editing. 


CHAPTER 2 


READING BETWEEN THE LINES: 
THE TEXTUAL HISTORY AND MANUSCRIPT 
TRANSMISSION OF CICERO'S RHETORICAL WORKS 


Ruth Taylor-Briggs 


The textual history and manuscript transmission of Cicero's rhetor- 
ical works is not a homogeneous affair. With no respect for Cicero's 
own evaluation of the relative merits of his rhetorical corpus,' the 
late antique and medieval worlds seem to have placed much greater 
value on his so-called juvenilia, i.e. the Ad Herennium. and the De 
inventione, than on those of the more mature works, the De oratore, 
Orator, Brutus, and related works. The greater use and influence of 
the Ad Herennium and De inventione 1s indeed immediately evident from 
the sheer volume of the medieval manuscripts still extant, whereas the 
mature works circulated at best in small numbers and mutilated 
form, until the discovery of the Laudensis manuscript in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. This chapter will review the textual history 
and manuscript transmission of these two groups of texts, starting with 
the more popular juvenilia and then moving on to the mature works. 
Evidence provided by the extant manuscripts of the Ad Herennium allows 
an extra focus on its pre-history, that 1s, on the history and trans- 
mission of the text in the period before which manuscripts are extant. 


Tue Ap HERENNIUM 


The extant. families of manuscripts 


The popularity of the Ad Herennium from the ninth century onwards 
is well attested by the survival of well over six hundred manuscripts. 
These manuscripts stem from three families: 

a) the first family of manuscripts 1s characterized by the absence 
of the first five chapters of the text and various other significant 


! Cf. Cicero, De oratore 1.2.5. 
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lacunae. On account of these omissions, Friedrich Marx, the editor 
of the Teubner texts, and to date the most influential of all editors, 
labelled them the Mutili. For reasons which will become clear below,’ 
I have rejected the names applied by previous scholars to the man- 
uscript-families in favour of the sigla which they used. I shall refer 
to this family of manuscripts, therefore, simply as the M-family. Most 
of the apographa of the M-hyparchetype date back to the ninth cen- 
tury and were copied in France and Germany.* A subscription pre- 
sent in one of these apographa suggests that the hyparchetype itself 
dates back to the last decade of the fourth century within the intel- 
lectual circle around Augustine.’ 

b) the second family of manuscripts shares many of the minor 
lacunae and errors found in M, but not the omission of the first five 
chapters. This family was first identified in 1854 by Kayser, who 
labelled it his secunda familia. Subsequently, it was ignored by Marx 
and remained neglected until in 1965 Stückelberger rightly re-asserted 
its independence from M and labelled it the Jntegri-family.’ I shall 
refer to it as the I-family. Most representatives of the I-hyparche- 
type date back to the tenth and eleventh centuries and betray south 
German or south Italian origin." Various forms of scholarly inter- 
vention recognizable in the I-text suggest that the hyparchetype itself 
dates back to late antiquity.? 

c) finally, the largest number of manuscripts derive from a fam- 
ily free from the obvious lacunae and errors common to M and I. 
Adopting the same principle as applied above, I have rejected the 
name given by Marx to this family, i.e., the Expleti, in favour of the 
simple siglum E. The E-family is very extensively represented, and 
manuscripts date from the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. They were 
copied throughout Europe and occasionally beyond.'? 


? Marx [1966], [1964]. 

? See n. 27 below. 

* For full details of the individual manuscripts belonging to this family see Taylor 
[1993a], 189—201. 

° See Taylor [1993a] 243-54. 

ê Kayser [1854], xvii-xix. 

7 Stückelberger [1965] 217-228. See also Spallone [1980]. 

* For full details of the eleven members of this family so far identified see Taylor 
[1993b] 118-28. 

? Taylor [1993b] 138-41. 

10 For full details on nine pure or useful representatives of the E-recension see 


Taylor [1995], 164—70. 
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Relative status of the three extant Ad Herennium families 


Marx’s theory 

All modern editions of the Ad Herennium, i.e., Marx's own Teubner 
editions!! and those of Caplan,'? Calboli,? and Achard," rely largely 
on the conclusions reached by Marx for their understanding of the 
textual history and for the constitution of their text. Marx refers to 
his oldest manuscripts, i.e., the M-family, as vetustissimi et optimi. The 
blatant prejudice inherent in this label hardly inspires confidence 
concerning the basis on which he reached his conclusions. Nor does 
the fact that he ignored the I-family of manuscripts. As for the E- 
family, the prejudice that identifies ‘the oldest as the best’ inevitably 
entails the devaluation of this youngest family of manuscripts. Indeed, 
sweeping aside any possibility that they might have descended from 
a hyparchetype independent of the oldest extant witnesses, Marx 
attributes their freedom from the significant lacunae and other errors 
shared by M and I to ‘expletion’ or supplementation by some form 
of horizontal transmission. To be precise, he declared that the E- 
hyparchetype derived from an M-text supplemented, or exfletus, in 
the ninth century from two sources: a lost codex integer and the con- 
jectures of a ninth-century scholar.! He responded to this assump- 
tion editorially by selecting M-readings in favour of E-readings 
whenever possible. 

Modern scholarship fully accepts the premise that recentiores are not 
necessarily deteriores." Conclusions based on the unjustifiable preju- 
dice that ‘the oldest are best’, therefore, cannot be allowed to stand, 
unless coincidentally supported by objective analysis of the evidence. 


Marx’s theory: the common ground 
One cannot dispute with Marx the existence of considerable gloss- 
ing and interpolation in E, numerous examples of which I have cited 


" See n. 2 above. 

? Caplan [1954]. 

13 Calboli [1969]. 

14 Achard [1989]. 

15 Marx [1966] 33-34, [1964] xv. One cannot lay the blame wholly at Marx's 
door for this expletion-theory, which represents a fusion and modification of theo- 
ries expounded earlier in the nineteenth century by Halm [1860] and Spengel 
[1861]. A remarkably similar spectre of this expletion-theory has emerged in recent 
times in the form of Hafner's nebenüberlieferung theory (Hafner [1989] 159-60). The 
shortcomings of this theory are discussed in Taylor [1993c]. 

16 See for example West [1973] 50. 
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in detail in a recent article." The glosses fall into three main cate- 
gories: lexical, syntactical, and commentary glosses.! ‘The lexical 
glosses in E either replace a common word with a common synonym 
or, more often, replace a rare word with a more familiar synonym. 
The syntactical glosses generally clarify case usage or the connection 
between clauses or sentences. Commentary glosses can be sub-divided 
into two categories: epexegetical and interpretative. Epexegetical com- 
mentary glosses clarify either a statement by the addition of a defining 
genitive, adjective, ablative of respect or similar, or else a single word 
by expansion into a phrase, or they resolve a syllepsis or (perceived) 
ellipsis; intepretative commentary glosses replace either a generic term 
with a specific term or an unusual expression with a more common 
expression. Interpolation within E 1s also found in the form of 'cor- 
rection’ of perceived errors in the text. Some of these ‘corrections’ 
were induced by assimilation or false analogy with another word in 
the immediate context. Others are attributable to the ‘corrector’s’ 
unfamiliarity with an expression or failure to understand the intended 
sense. A final category of ‘correction’ involves morphological change 
and syntactical simplification. Variant readings within the apographa 
of E, whereby one reading in some apographa serves as gloss on 
the reading exhibited by others, some of whom also record that same 
gloss interlineally, suggest that the E-hyparchetype exhibited at least 
some of its glosses as interlinear variants, presenting the scribes of 
its apographa with a choice of readings." 

Equally indisputable is the existence in E of clear independent 
textual authority such that Marx had to resort to a lost codex integer 
to preserve the status of his oldest, lacunose manuscripts as ‘the best’. 
Indeed, I have documented previously a significant number of exam- 
ples where E transmits correct readings which a medieval scribe or 
interpolator could not have reached by conjecture.” The E-manu- 
scripts, for example, preserve readings which exhibit recondite knowl- 
edge or observe rare metres and prose rhythm favoured by the auctor. 
In other instances, the principles difficilior lectio potior and utrum in 
alterum. abiturum erat? favour the reading of E over that of M and I. 


7 Taylor [1995] 172-77. 

18 These terms have been borrowed from Wieland [1985] 155. 

19 For further discussion of such instances see Taylor [1995] 176-77. 
? Taylor [1995] 177-80. 
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The flaws in Marx’s theory 

Two aspects of Marx's theory do not bear close scrutiny. First of 
all, Marx offers no evidence to justify his presumption that E has 
acquired its undeniably independent textual authority by horizontal 
transmission (Le., by importing good readings into an M-text from 
a lost source) against the alternative possibility that E has inherited 
this authority by direct vertical transmission and that it thus repre- 
sents an independent branch of the tradition. The implausibility of 
his presumption, on the other hand, is easy to demonstrate. First, 
given the obvious deficiencies in the text of M, with the loss of the 
opening five chapters, various lacunae throughout the text and many 
unintelligent readings, it would be very strange if a codex integer free 
from these faults had only ever been used as a source of a few good 
readings rather than as a main exemplar in its own right. We know, 
for example, that in the ninth century, the period at which Marx 
postulates that the process of supplementation took place, scholars 
such as Lupus of Ferrières avidly sought out manuscripts of texts 
which they already possessed and had such as they found copied 
out in full?" Second, the realities of scribal practice reinforce the 
implausibility of Marx's expletion-theory. Indeed, where scribes or 
scholars collate their exemplar with another manuscript, their enthu- 
siasm tends to wane over the course of the text, particularly when 
that text is as long as that of the Ad Herennium.” If the E-text were 
the result of the collation of an M-text with a lost codex integer, we 
could expect to find some diminution in the number of readings 
showing independent textual authority towards the end of the work. 
This, however, does not happen. The examples of readings in E 
showing independent textual authority are equally distributed through- 
out the length of the text. 

The second unjustifiable assumption inherent in Marx's expletion- 
theory builds on this implausible and unjustifiable first, namely that 
the glossing and ‘correction’ in E was carried out in the ninth cen- 
tury, after the supposed creation of the E-hyparchetype by supple- 
menting an M-text with readings from a lost codex integer. Indeed, 
just as there 1s no proof that the hyparchetype dates to the ninth 


2! Beeson [1930]. 
? Cf. Taylor [1995] 177. 
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century, likewise no proof has been offered to date the glossing and 
‘correction’ conclusively to this period either. 


Evidence of the text: a re-analysis 
Two glosses present in the apographa of E provide evidence perti- 
nent to the status of their hyparchetype: 


154.15 (4.32.43) armatura E matris M[I] mater [I] mataris* 
185.9 (4.52.65) in iudicio E sum H iù P; B tu I iure* 


The first of these E-readings represents a lexical gloss on the rare 
Celtic word mataris, a ‘javelin’ or ‘lance’, and the second represents 
a commentary gloss replacing the general expression iure with a more 
specific expression.** What is significant about these glosses in E is 
that they are based not on the readings exhibited by M and I, which 
are sufficiently corrupt to preclude the possibility that a medieval 
interpolator could have restored anything like the intended sense 
(witness Is hopeless attempt), but on an independent, uncorrupted 
branch of the tradition. Adherents of Marx’s dual expletion theory 
might argue in the face of this evidence that the correct readings 
were imported from E’s independent textual source but immediately 
glossed by the putative ninth-century scholar without leaving any 
trace. An obvious alternative to this vague possibility, however, car- 
ries much more credibility, namely that these glosses appear in the 
E-manuscripts because they belonged to E’s independent textual source. 
These two cases demonstrate the strong likelihood, therefore, that 
E’s independent textual source was already glossed. ‘The logical impli- 
cation of this, moreover, is that there is no longer any need to resort 
to a ninth-century scholar to account for the remaining glosses in 
E, particularly since the nature and standard of these other glosses 
is absolutely consistent with the two just identified as belonging to 
this independent textual source. 


2 The first of these sets of figures refers to the page and line numbers in Marx 
[1964]. The second set of figures shows the book, chapter, and section references. 
An asterisk indicates that the reading to which it is attached is considered to be 
correct. Square brackets around a siglum indicate that the apographa of that fam- 
ily are equally divided between the two/three readings given. 

2 For further discussion on these particular instances see Taylor [1995] 180. 
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Having now established the strong probability that E derives its 
independent textual authority and its glosses from one and the same 
source, only one aspect of Marx's theory regarding the status of E 
needs to be addressed, namely that the E-text is based primarily on 
an M-text. If it is indeed true that E is based on an M-text, we 
would expect to find at least some significant agreements in error 
between these two against all other sources. Marx's two editions do 
in fact seem to demonstrate such significant agreements in error. 
This occurs, however, only because Marx ignores all other sources, 
specifically the I-family of manuscripts. The instances which Marx 
cites of agreements in error between M and E can in fact be attrib- 
uted to error at the level of the archetype, because they are also 
exhibited by I.” There is categorically no evidence to demonstrate 
a close relationship between M and E against I^ There can be no 
question, therefore, of allowing Marx's dominance in the field of tex- 
tual criticism on the Ad Herennium to continue: the evidence of the 
text demolishes his convoluted theory of expletion," indicating that 
the E-hyparchetype represents its own branch of the tradition, inde- 
pendent of M and I, which at some tme in its history acquired a 
substantial number of glosses. This conclusion allows the construction 
of a stemma as shown in Figure 1. This simple stemma, however, 
does not provide the full picture of the manuscript history of the Ad 
Herennium. In particular, it gives no indication of the date at which 
the glosses and corrections entered the tradition represented by E, 
a subject of clear relevance to students of medieval scholarship. 


2 There is a small number of instances where E agrees in error with I against 
M, for a discussion of which, see below, at nn. 47 and following. 

2 Hafner [1989] 151 admits that the evidence supplied in his own table illus- 
trating agreements between M- and E-manuscripts is nicht sehr aussagekräftig. Nine of 
his fourteen so-called agreements in error are in fact exhibited by only one of the 
three manuscripts which he uses to identify E-readings (a number so small as to 
provide a very insecure basis for any analysis of relationships; cf. Taylor [1995] 
161); five demonstrate agreements which are mot in error; and two could very eas- 
ily occur in separate sources coincidentally. Hafner's tables 41 and 42, listing agree- 
ments between one of the M-manuscripts and his three E-manuscripts, and so-called 
emendations in E based on collation with M-manuscripts (Hafner [1989] 152-53) 
are equally flawed and inconsequential. 

27 Tt is because the name Expleti is so inappropriate that I have rejected all the 
names commonly used by previous scholars in favour of simple sigla. 
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4th cent.” 


9th cent. M 
10th cent. I 
12th cent. E 


Figure 1 


Glosses within the extant tradition of the Ad Herennium 


Intrusions into the text 

The key to understanding the history of the Ad Herennium indeed lies 
in an objective analysis of M. and I in addition to E. No one has 
ever disputed the presence of considerable interpolation within. the 
E-tradition, but the common hyparchetype of M and I with its sta- 
tus as vetustissimus et optimus has so far avoided such aspersions as to 
the purity of its text. This reputation for textual purity, however, 1s 
not well founded. There are, in fact, a number of instances where 
all three hyparchetypes jointly exhibit readings betraying the hand 
of a glossator or interpolator. Consider, for example: 


133.21-23 (4.18.25) 

[Contrarium idem fere est, quod contentio.] Contrarium est, quod ex 
rebus diversis duabus alteram breviter et facile «contraria? confirmat, 
hoc pacto... 


[Reasoning by Contraries is almost the same as antithesis.] Reasoning 
by Contraries 1s the figure which, when there are two contrasting state- 
ments, succinctly and easily supports one by using the other, in this 
manner... 


The addition of this first sentence, exhibited by all three hyparche- 
types, breaks the formula which the auctor has established for intro- 
ducing figures, namely /quaedam figura] est quae/ per quam/ cum etc. The 
substance of this sentence, moreover, suggests that it is not part of 


the auctors description of contrarium. Indeed, the comparison between 
this figure and contentio (128.13fF [4.15.21]) bears all the hallmarks of 


2 These dates indicate the period at which the apographa of each family started 
to circulate, according to the evidence extant. They do not indicate the period at 
which the hyparchetype was created. 
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a gloss added by a scholar to help himself and others to assimilate 
all the auctors material. As such, it falls into the category of com- 
mentary glosses, similar to those found in E. 

A similar intrusion occurs earlier in the text: 


44.22—24 (2.16.23) 
Primum considerandum est, num culpa ventum sit in necessitudinem 
[num culpa veniendi necessitudinem fecerit]? 


It 1s necessary first of all to consider whether by fault one came to 
this necessity [whether fault created the necessity to come]. 


The clause enclosed here in square brackets can only be interpreted 
as a very misguided attempt to re-word or explain the previous 
clause. Whatever its scholarly shortcomings, the intent behind this 
intrusion identifies it again as a commentary gloss, recalling those 
cited earlier as characteristic of the E-hyparchetype. 

A further example of a scribal addition occuring in all three hypar- 
chetypes started out as the marginal rubric HGURAE ORATIONIS SUNT 
IRES, marking the start of a major new section in the text. It is in 
this form that it remains in M. In I, the same rubric appears at the 
opening of the text in a tabula capitulorum, along with many others. 
In E, where rubrics are normally absent, this example has been 
incorporated into the text, which has then been adapted to enable 
it to fit the syntax. 


115.21ff (4.8.11) 
FIGURAE ORATIONIS SUNT TRES. Sunt igitur tria genera, quae 


genera nos figuras appellamus, ... M 


THERE ARE THREE TYPES OF SPEECH. There are, therefore, 
three categories of speech, which we call types, . . . 


Figurae orationis sunt tres, quas figuras alii genera nominaverunt, . . . E 


There are three types of speech, which others have labelled ‘cate- 
gories’,... 


These three instances, then, provide preliminary evidence of gloss- 
ing at a stage in the tradition common to all three hyparchetypes, 
i.e., at the level of the archetype, for which I use the conventional 
siglum c. This conclusion can be supported by a number of further 
examples. 


29 I discuss these textual variants exhibited by the hyparchetypes at this point 
below, in the text between nn. 47 and 48. 
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Betrayed by errors 

Occasionally, the presence of glossing in the archetype of the tradi- 
tion is betrayed by errors caused by these glosses. The readings of M 
and I, for example, at 


33.11 (2.7.10) seuiri [M] seuire [M] sciri [E] scire [E] 
seu I 


where one half of the M-apographa reads sewiri and the other half 
reads sewire, I reads seu and the apographa of E are more or less 
equally divided between sciri and scire, seem to make no sense, until 
one realizes that they all stem from the interlinear gloss, seu ie, ‘or 
-ire, placed over the text sciri, as demonstrated by the reconstruc- 
tion presented in Figure 2.5 


seu ire 
® sciri 


ire 
seuiri 


scire 


E sciri 
I seu 


Figure 2 


A second example is very similar. The following set of variants, 
85.6 (3.9.16) inM idemI i. [E] idest in [E] idem in [E] 


where the apographa of E are again equally divided between the 
three readings shown, all stem from misinterpretation of an inter- 
linear reading in the archetype: 4, a common abbreviation for id 
est, seems to have been added over the word in as a syntactical gloss 
of a type which we witnessed earlier in the E-hyparchetype, i.e., 
one clarifying the connection between this and the previous clause?! 


9" For further discussion of this set of variants see Taylor [1995] 182. 

3! This suggestion is entirely appropriate to the context: ‘Item ex institutione artis 
non modo totas causas per orationem, sed singulas quoque argumentationes dispone- 
mus, quemadmodum in libro secundo docuimus: [id est] in expositionem, rationem, . . .” 
etc. [Likewise we shall arrange not only entire cases throughout our speech, but 
also individual arguments according to the principles of our art, as I demonstrated 
in the second book: [that is to say] into the proposition, reason, . . .] 
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This was copied into the common exemplar of M and I in the alter- 
native form, :de, which can function also as an abbreviation for idem. 
The ambiguity inherent in this form gave rise to the error exhib- 
ited by L, whose scribe also failed to notice that the word was intended 
as an addition to the text, not a replacement. The scribes of the 
E-apographa made similar mistakes, allowing the diagrammatic recon- 
struction shown in Figure 3.? 


M in I idem Ein 


Figure 3 


Evidence of Rufinus and Priscian 

Further evidence for glossing in the archetype of the extant tradi- 
tion is provided by sources external to the extant tradition. These 
sources exist in the form of quotations included by the sixth-century 
grammarian, Priscian, in his Znstitutiones Grammaticae? and by the fifth- 
century writer, Rufinus, in his De compositione et de metris oratorum.** 
Rufinus quotes two lengthy extracts from the fourth book of the Ad 
Herennium, and Priscian. quotes eleven shorter extracts from through- 
out the length of the text. The text quoted by both of these authors 
differs in a few minor details from the tradition extant today. Two 
interpretations can be put on this fact: it 1s possible that these vari- 
ants stem from the risky process of citation from memory, the prac- 
tice normal in their day. Alternatively, it 1s possible that they had 


?' For further discussion of this set of variants see Taylor [1995] 181. 

5 Keil [1855-80] 2. 

3 Keil [1855-80] 6. The Versus Rufini V.C. Litteratoris de Compositione et de Metris 
Oratorum in Halm [1863] 575-84 is part of a longer work (Rufini Commentarii de metris 
comicorum et de numeris oratorum in Keil [1855-80] 6:547—78; for translation of Halm's 
edition see Benson, Miller, and Prosser [1973] 37—51). 
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access to a tradition independent from that extant today. Examination 
of the text favours this latter alternative. Indeed, there are a few 
instances where the readings of Priscian and Rufinus betray further 
signs of interpolation within the extant tradition. Rufinus quotes the 
following extract from the fourth book: 


134.24-135.5 (4.19.26) 

... Et inimico. proderas’. id est unum quod appellamus membrum: deinde hoc 
excipiatur oportet. altero, ‘et amicum laedebas’. ex duobus membris haec exornatio 
potest constare.” 


‘On the one hand you were acting in the interests of your enemy’. 
This is one example of what we call a colon. It ought then to be 
taken up by a second: ‘And on the other you were damaging those 
of your friend’. It is possible for this figure to consist of two cola... 


At variance with Rufinus, the extant tradition includes after ex duobus 
membris the adjective suis, ‘its’. The inclusion of this adjective, how- 
ever, carries very little conviction.* It is indeed both clumsy and 
redundant, with all the appearance of a commentary gloss added in 
a futile and needless attempt to define the sense more clearly. 

Elsewhere the evidence of Rufinus points to the existence of a lex- 
ical gloss in the archetype of the extant tradition: 


156.3-4 (4.32.44) 
huiusmodi transiectio, quae rem non reddit obscuram, multum poterit ad continua- 
tiones, de quibus ante dictum est. ? 


A transposition of this kind, that does not render the thought obscure, 
will be highly effective in periods, which I have discussed above. 


In place of Rufinus's poterit, meaning ‘will be effective’, o reads proderit, 
meaning ‘will be advantageous’. Since these readings are effectively 
synonymous, it is impossible to disünguish between their relative 
merit on the basis of sense. One can, however, resort to the prin- 
ciple difficilior lectio potior, which argues that a difficult reading is more 
likely to be replaced by an easier one than an easier by a difficult 
one.” By this reckoning, œs proderit is much more likely to be a gloss 


5 Rufinus in Keil [1855-80] 6:577.21. 

3 It is significant that Caplan accepts Rufinus's text here against the extant 
tradition. 

37 Compare above, n. 18 and the text immediately following n. 18. 

9? Rufinus in Keil [1855-80] 6:568.19. 

3 Cf. West [1973] 51. 
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on Rufinus’s poterit than vice versa, for the latter is less common 
than the former in this sense. 

Priscian’s text of the Ad Herennium also differs from that of the 
extant tradition in significant details, as illustrated by the following 
very short quotation:'? 


179.4-5 (4.48.61) 
non res tota totae rei necesse est similis sit... 


It is not necessary that everything be similar to everything... 


Priscian does not include in this quotation the connecting particle 
entm found in o after non. Whereas it might be tempting to attribute 
this omission to the quotation of this extract completely out of con- 
text, close examination of this original context suggests otherwise. 
The context in fact does not justify the presence of this connecting 
particle, for this sentence does not explain what precedes, as enim 
would imply.* This leaves us with one clear alternative, namely that 
Qs enim is a poor syntactical gloss, attempting, without much success, 
to clarify the connection between this and the preceding sentences. 


The extent of glossing in the archetype of the extant. tradition 


The glosses which have filtered through into M and I as well as E, 
then, provide evidence that some contamination of this type existed 
in the archetype of the extant tradition itself. In their small number, 
however, they do not immediately reveal to what extent the arche- 
type was glossed. It is of course possible that the small number of 
glosses shared by all three hyparchetypes accurately reflects the very 
limited extent to which the archetype itself was glossed and that the 
large number exhibited by E derive from a later stage in the tradi- 
tion exclusive to E. However, it is also possible that the archetype 
was glossed to the considerable extent exhibited by E and that for 
some reason most glosses were not adopted by M and I or their 
common exemplar. Various arguments can be adduced to support 
this latter alternative against the former. 

First, it is reasonable to suppose that a scholar prompted to make 
his mark on the text in such a small number of instances as repre- 
sented by the glosses shared by M, I, and E would be so prompted 


? Priscian in Keil [1855-80] 2:197.16. 
4l Noticeably Caplan ignores this word in his translation. 
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by matters of some consequence or difficulty. However, the small 
number of glosses evident in all three hyparchetypes address them- 
selves to trivial rather inconsequential matters, more consistent with 
a systematic and thorough, but not particularly profound commen- 
tary on the text. Second, the nature and standard of the glosses com- 
mon to all three hyparchetypes is utterly consistent with those exhibited 
solely by E. Third, it is possible without any difficulty to account 
for the transmission of many glosses from the archetype to E but 
not to M and I or their common exemplar. Indeed, the nature of 
the errors found separately in M, I, and E in the instances repre- 
sented diagrammatically in Figures 2 and 3 suggests that the glosses 
present in the archetype were found in interlinear form rather than, 
for example, in rasura. Contamination presented in this way can be 
accepted, rejected, or, for that matter, misconstrued, according to 
the ability, judgement, and enthusiasm of subsequent scribes. Exam- 
ination of the three hyparchetypes of the Ad Herennium clearly demon- 
strates great differences in the aptitude of the three scribes. The 
scribe of the M-hyparchetype was an unenthusiastic, mechanical 
copier, frequently revealing the dullness of his intellect." The scribe 
of the I-hyparchetype, although not particularly intelligent, was 
sufficiently enthusiastic to hazard an occasional conjecture where 
he believed the text to be severely corrupt." The scribe of the 
E-hyparchetype, by contrast, was not only quite intelligent but also 
sufficiently interested in the text to reproduce variant readings very 
frequently." This interest and intelligence can easily be called upon 
to account for the greater enthusiasm with which the scribe of the 
E-hyparchetype responded to the alternatives presented by his exem- 
plar than those of the M- and I-hyparchetypes or of their common 
exemplar. 


Glosses in M and I but not E 

Some evidence does exist to suggest that it was the individual scribes 
of the M- and I-hyparchetypes, rather than the scribe of their com- 
mon exemplar, who chose to ignore the glosses transmitted by the 
archetype. First, the instances represented diagrammatically in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 indicate that the scribe of M and T's common exemplar 


® Taylor [1993a] 250ff. 
? Taylor [1993b] 135ff 
“ Taylor [1995] 176-77. 
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copied the variants exhibited by © in the same interlinear fashion. 
Second, the interest in and enthusiasm for the text which this atten- 
tion to detail demonstrates is corroborated by evidence of glossing 
common to M and I but absent from E, as revealed by the following 
examples: 


32.10 (2.6.9) defensor non potest uti MI defensor* E 
44.17 (2.16.23) deprecationem. hic ignoscendi deprecationem* E 
ratio quaeritur ex his locis MI 


53.16 (2.22.34) a pariter M parit pariter I parit* E 
68.14 (2.30.48) sententia M a sententia I semel* E 
156.5-6 (4.32.44) a poetis MI ad poeticum* E 


What is particularly significant about the last three of these glosses 
is that they are introduced by a, an early critical abbreviation mean- 
ing alibi, ‘elsewhere’. The sense of this critical mark implies that 
these readings were added as a result of collation with other sources, 
which in itself implies the circulation of manuscripts independent of 
the extant tradition at the time of this common exemplar of M and 
I (or, if the glosses were added by a second hand, during the period 
in which it circulated). No sign of such an abbreviation, however, 
betrays itself in the E-hyparchetype, allowing us to surmise that these 
glosses exclusive to M and I are not inherited from o, the arche- 
type of the extant tradition, but were introduced by the scribe of 
their common exemplar, who consulted other sources and favoured 
the use of a as a critical abbreviation. They do not say much for 
the intelligence of this scribe (or second hand), however, for each 1s 
completely nonsensical. 


Glosses in I and E, but not M 
On seven occasions, E shares a reading in error with I against M." 
It would be tempting on the basis of these bare facts to jump to the 


^ The intention of this gloss is presumably to refer the reader to the discussion 
of deprecatio later in the text, i.e., at 46.6ff (2.17.25). This gloss quotes 46.9 (2.17.25). 

10 Zetzel [1980] 45. 

4 The total number of agreements in error between I and E would be fifty-two 
1f one relied on Marx's text to distinguish between correct and erroneous readings. 
Marx, however, often allowed his prejudice for the M-text to misguide his choice, 
and twenty-four of these agreements in fact represent correct readings. Another 
twenty-one can be attributed without difficulty to coincidental, independent error, 
for they are common orthographical variants or common synonyms and suchlike, 
or occur within exempla cited both by the auctor and by other readily available sources 
(e.g., De inventione and Victorinus), which exhibit the variants present in I and E. 
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conclusion that E is contaminated from an I-source or vice versa. 
To follow this inclination, however, would be to apply stemmatic 
theory quite uncritically. Indeed, to any suggestion of contamination 
from the one to the other, one might immediately object that the 
number of these examples of agreement in error is extremely small 
given the length of the text. Surely the scribe of the E-hyparche- 
type, if he had had access to an I-manuscript, would have adopted 
more than this small number of variants, given his obvious enthu- 
siasm for the text. It is equally incredible, likewise, that the scribe 
of the I-hyparchetype might adopt this small number of variants 
from E but neglect to use the same source to fill out the numerous 
lacunae which so patently mar his text. It is not necessary to resort 
to any convoluted theory to account for these instances of agree- 
ment in error between I and E, however. Close examination of these 
errors, indeed, reveals not only that they have the nature of glosses 
but also that they are completely consistent in character and qual- 
ity with those transmitted in large numbers from oœ into E and in 
small numbers from the same source into M, I, and E. Consider, 
for example: 


29.25-30.2 (2.4.7) 


Tempus ita quaeritur: quid anni, qua hora, noctu an interdiu... 


One examines the point in time as follows: in what part of the year, 
at what hour, whether by night or by day... 


qua parte IE quid* M 
44.22—23 (2.16.23) 


primum considerandum. est, num culpa ventum sit in necessitudinem . . . 


It is necessary to consider first whether [the accused] was brought to 
this predicament through his own fault... 


per culpam IE culpam M culpa* 
58.9 (2.24.38) 


Si probus est, te locavi; sin est improbus . . . 
If he is respectable, I have set you up; but if he is disreputable . . . 
sin autem IE sin* M 

In each of these instances, the agreement in error between I and E 


can be identified quite clearly as a syntactical gloss. qua parte, in 
the first instance, attempts to clarify a slightly unusual usage of an 
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adverbial accusative, and per culpam clarifies an ablative of cause.'? 
A trace of this same gloss 1s visible in M, confirming its presence in 
the common exemplar of M and I and the possibility that E and I 
might inherit this gloss from quite independently of each other. 
Finally, the addition of autem after sin attempts to clarify the con- 
nection between two clauses in the rather ineffectual and redundant 
manner witnessed in similar situations above.? 

These examples indicate, then, that the I-hyparchetype received 
some of the glosses introduced into the tradition at the level of the 
archetype. They provide further evidence, moreover, that the com- 
mon exemplar of M. and I adopted and thus transmitted at least 
some of these glosses. Consistent with his character, the scribe of 
the I-hyparchetype was sparing in his adoption of such interpola- 
tion. The scribe of the E-hyparchetype, on the other hand, showed 
no shortage of enthusiasm. 


The date of the glossatory activity in œ 

It is easy to supply a terminus ante quem for the date of the glossatory 
activity in œ. The evidence that the M-hyparchetype dates back to 
the end of the fourth century indicates that the common exemplar 
of M and I must pre-date this period. Since the common exemplar 
of M and I inherited at least some glosses from o, this glossatory 
activity must also predate the end of the fourth century, whether it 
was added by the scribe or a second hand. A terminus post quem, in 
contrast, is harder to establish. The presence of interlinear readings 
in o identifies the format of this manuscript as a codex rather than 
volumen, for it was the frecing of one hand from the task of holding 
a roll open that enabled the practice of writing in a text at the same 
time as reading to begin. The use of this format for literary texts 
began by the end of the first century A.D. and became established 
by the end of the third century (Cavallo [1999], 88). Two specific 
instances of glossatory activity in © confirm this suggestion that it 
belongs to the period of late antiquity. The first instance is quite 


?5 This gloss recalls two glosses exhibited by E alone at 30.16 and 82.12, for 
which see Taylor [1995] 172-73. 

? Cf. 85.6 (3.9.16) and 179.4—5 (4.48.61) in the text above, immediately before 
n. 31 and immediately after n. 40. 
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simply the attribution of the Ad Herennium to Cicero.” The refer- 
ences by Jerome to the Ad Herennium demonstrate that this error was 
already current by the end of the fourth century. Zetzel, moreover, 
reveals that false attribution of minor works to major authors (wit- 
ness the Appendix Vergiliana) was a trait of the money-grabbing ways 
of the book trade in the second century. It is probable, therefore, 
that the false attribution in this instance, whether deliberate or acci- 
dental, occurred at some time between the second and fourth cen- 
turies. The second piece of datable evidence is related to the first. 
M, I, and E, indeed, share two errors clearly identifiable as com- 
mentary glosses, shown here enclosed in square brackets: 


16.11-13 (1.12.20) 

Paterfamilias cum filium heredem faceret, testamento vasa argentea uxori. legavit 
[Tullius] "heres meus [ Terentiae] uxori meae XXX pondo vasorum argenteorum 
dato, quae volet". 


When the father of the family made his son his heir, he [Tullius] 
bequeathed in his will some silver vessels to his wife: ‘Let my heir give 
to my wife [Terentia] thirty pounds in weight of silver vessels, what- 
ever she shall desire". 


These glosses relate the substance of the text to M. Tullius Cicero 
and his wife Terentia. It is hard to imagine why the glossator would 
do this unless he thought that Cicero (and his wife) had some wider 
significance to the text, i.e., through authorship. These glosses can 
also, therefore, be dated to the period from the second century to 
the fourth century A.D. 

Other considerations allow us to narrow down these rather broad 
limits. First, the substance of the glosses either assumes or arises out 
of unfamiliarity with classical forms, vocabulary, and syntax. Such 
linguistic naivité probably reflects more accurately the later rather 
than the earlier part of this period. Second, the silence regarding 
the Ad Herennium before the end of the fourth century seems incon- 
sistent with the enthusiasm in a text that normally generates glosses. 
Third, the end of the fourth century witnessed a pagan cultural 
revival associated with members of the Nicomachus and Symmachus 


°° I include this error as an instance of glossatory activity as it is one prompted 
by the application of intelligence. Proof that the Ad Herennium is not the work of 
Cicero has been adequately provided by Douglas [1960]. 

5! Zetzel [1973] 239-43. 
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families, who initiated the correction of classical texts in response to 
poor standards of manuscript transmission." It is entirely plausible 
that out of such a revival a systematic ‘gloss’-commentary might also 
arise. 


Conclusion: circulation of the Ad Herennium i late antiquity 


The glosses added to œ probably towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury offer the first sign of renewed interest in the Ad Herennium. The 
nature of these glosses indicates clearly enough the reason why they 
were added: they were designed to aid comprehension rather than 
to correct the text, for most simplify or clarify readings which were 
already correct. The question for whom they were intended cannot 
be answered with such certainty. Zetzel argues that corrections and 
glosses of this period served the reader's ‘own purposes and [were] 
not in order to edit the text in the modern sense of widespread 
diffusion of a new text? The evidence which shows that the Ad 
Herennium circulated within the circle of Augustine during this period,” 
however, suggests that it was known to and possibly used by those 
teaching rhetoric. This knowledge raises the possibility that these 
glosses, which, as we have seen, were added interlineally, served as 
something akin to a school ‘textbook’ commentary. 

Within a short time of the glossing of o, the common exemplar 
of M and I was copied, preserving at least some of these glosses in 
the same interlinear form. This common exemplar of M and I did 
not make a positive contribution to the transmission of the Ad 
Herennium, for it is this manuscript that was responsible for the numer- 
ous lacunae and severe textual corruptions evident in M and I. The 
glosses introduced into the tradition by the scribe of this manuscript 
(or a second hand), moreover, demonstrate little critical acumen.” 
The use of the critical prefix a indicates, as mentioned earlier, the 
use of other manuscripts circulating at this period. The nonsense 
imported from these other manuscripts indicates in what a parlous 
state the text of these other manuscripts were. 


° See Bloch [1963] 216 and Zelzer [1981] 212-13. 
3 Zetzel [1980] 38-59. 

5t See above, at n. 5. 

5 Cf. text above, after n. 46. The transmission of these glosses into both M and 
I suggests perhaps that they were added in rasura, precluding any option over selec- 
tion or non-selection. 
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To conclude, there seem to have been at least seven manuscripts 
of the Ad Herennium circulating in late antiquity: o, the common 
exemplar of M and I, the other manuscript(s) from which certain 
readings were imported into this text, the M-hyparchetype, the I- 
hyparchetype, and the manuscripts used by Priscian and Rufinus. 
The glosses that have left their trace in most of these texts? bear 
witness to the value which late antiquity placed on this previously 
neglected text. 


THE DE INVENTIONE 


Manuscript history of the De inventione 


The manuscript history of the De inventione shows remarkable paral- 
lelism to that of the Ad Herennium. Research into its extant tradi- 
tion has to date identified two main categories? of manuscripts: those 
whose text is ‘mutilated’ and those whose text is complete. These 
two categories have acquired the same labels as were applied to the 
manuscripts of the Ad Herennium, the Mutili and the Integn. 

The Muti are characterised by two substantial lacunae (1.62-76 
and 2.170-74) and various minor lacunae. Like the M-apographa of 
the Ad Herennium, they survive in only a handful of manuscripts, 
copied in the ninth and early tenth centuries in Germany and France.” 
Several of these manuscripts, in fact, share the same date and prove- 
nance as M-apographa of the Ad Herennium: Würzburg Mp. misc. £.3 
(De Inv.) and Mp. misc. £2 (Ad Her.) were both copied in Würzburg 


5 For evidence of glossing and/or scribal interpolation in the M- and I-hyparche- 
types individually see Taylor [1993a] 250—52 and [1993b] 137-39. 

5 [n this matter I disagree with Achard, who states that ‘le parallélisme de l’his- 
toire des deux textes n'est qu'apparent' Achard [1994] 32. Factual inaccuracy is 
partly responsible for Achard's opinion: Achard believes that the complete manu- 
scripts of the De inventione pre-date those of the Ad Herenntum by as much as a cen- 
tury, whereas complete tenth-century manuscripts exist for the Ad Herennium as well 
as for the De inventione (see Taylor [1993b] 130). In applying an argument of this 
type, moreover, Achard fails to make allowance for the ravages of fate, for manu- 
scripts may not exist now not because they were not copied but because they were 
for some reason destroyed. Achard also underestimates the parallelism between the 
manuscript history of the two texts by ignoring the close connections in date and 
provenance between certain of the ‘mutilated’ manuscripts (for which see above). 

5 I hesitate to use the word families, for I have strong suspicions that one of 
these categories conceals the existence of two families. See text below, at nn. 74—75. 

°° For an excellent summary of the date and provenance of the individual manu- 
scripts see Winterbottom [1983] 99. 
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in IX*4; St. Petersburg Class. Lat. F.v.8, copied in North(-eastern) 
France in IX}, contains both the Ad Herennium and the De inventione 
in homogeneous script;? the tenth-century Sangallensis of the De inven- 
tione, St. Gall 820, shares the same or similar provenance as the late 
ninth-century Karlsruhe Bad. Landesbibl. Fr. Aug.109 of the Ad 
Herennium.?' Evidence that a further manuscript of the De inven- 
lione, no longer extant, existed in Corbie in the ninth century? per- 
haps provides another link between the Muti of this text and the 
M-apographa of the Ad Herennium, which include in their number 
Paris B.N. lat.7714, copied in the same scriptorium in IX°.9 A sim- 
ilar link between the two traditions is also provided by the ninth- 
century scholar Lupus of Ferrières: Lupus's own hand has been 
recognized in the annotations found in one of the De inventione Mutili, 
namely Paris 7774A; various pieces of evidence suggest that the 
same scholar was also involved in the tradition of the Ad Herennium, 
although no extant manuscript can be identified bearing traces of 
his hand or scholarship. 

The /ntegri of the De inventione emerge in the tenth century and 
are almost as numerous as those of the Ad Herennium. Again in parallel 
with the Ad Herennium, they were copied throughout Europe and 
occasionally beyond. Most of the complete texts of the De inventione 
appear in manuscripts which also contain complete texts of the Ad 
Herennium. Invariably, moreover, they occur in this very order. It was 
for this reason, therefore, that medieval scholars referred to the former 
as rhetorica prima or vetus and the latter as rhetorica secunda or nova.” 
Interest in the De inventione seems to have dwindled slightly in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, for in this period there 
are a number of complete texts of the Ad Herennium which occur in 
manuscripts on their own, whereas the opposite does not occur. 


6C 


Taylor [1993a] 197-98. 
Taylor [1993a] 201. 
© Taylor [1993a] 219 n. 140. 
$$ Taylor [1993a] 191. 
% Pellegrin [1957]. See also Beeson [1930]. 
© Taylor [1993a] 220-29. 
Departures from this norm, therefore, carry some significance. Cf. Taylor 
[1993b] 128-29. 
& The first of each pair of labels was prevalent in the twelfth century and the 
second in the thirteenth century: Caplan [1970] 255. 
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The textual transmission of the De inventione 


The current state of research into the textual transmission of the De 
inventione 1s very unsatisfactory. The critical analysis conducted thus 
far has been based on a very small proportion of the available evi- 
dence. Stroebel, the editor of the Teubner text, consulted only thirty 
of the hundreds of so-called /ntegri extant, twenty six of which he 
admits to having collated non totos, at tamen magna ex parte; of the mea- 
gre four collated in full, he concluded that three, those used by Marx 
to reconstruct the Ad Herennium E-manuscripts, were not actually rep- 
resentative of the De inventione Integri at all. In more recent times, 
Mattmann collated just six manuscripts currently housed in Switzerland, 
including one previously collated by Stroebel.? Achard decided to 
collate seven manuscripts, but was in fact able to acquire adequate 
microfilms of only three.” Any attempt to reconstruct a hyparche- 
type on the basis of such small numbers of witnesses carries the 
inevitable risk of confusing errors common to the entire family with, 
for example, errors specific to individual manuscripts or to a subse- 
quent branch of the same family. 

Equally unreliable as a basis for analysis of the textual transmis- 
sion of the De inventione are the criteria that have been applied in 
the selection of manuscripts to be collated. Stroebel, with perhaps 
reasonable excuse given the unsettled times during which he was 
working, seems largely to have been influenced by geographical acces- 
sibility." Mattmann compromised the value of his work in similar 
fashion by limiting himself to the few extant Swiss manuscripts. 
Achard, by contrast, recognized the importance of using manuscripts 
as close as possible to the hyparchetype but then proceeded in effect 
to apply the highly unreliable principle vetustissimi et optimi by imag- 
ining that the manuscripts closest to the hyparchetype would neces- 
sarily be the oldest extant witnesses." Whereas one may concede 
that this might have some basis in reality if a hyparchetype is known 
to have been lost or destroyed very soon after its discovery, in the 
absence of any such evidence there can be no wisdom in applying 


6 Stroebel [1915] 13-14. 

®© Mattmann [1975]. 

7? Achard [1994] 38-39. 

7 Stroebel collated manuscripts housed in the Ambrosiana (Milan), the Laurenziana 
(Florence), Vatican, Naples, Munich, and St. Gall. 

? Achard [1994] 38. 
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such a principle to this particular case. Many traditions, indeed, bear 
witness to the high textual quality of manuscripts produced in the 
first half of the fifteenth century,” during which period numerous 
scholars, such as Poggio Bracciolini and Niccolò Niccoli, travelled 
throughout Europe in search of hidden gems lying neglected in 
monastic libraries. These scholars then made accurate copies of these 
manuscripts either in their own hand or by scribes in their employ. 

One of the issues which remains unresolved (and largely unad- 
dressed) as a result of the uncritical selection of Integri manuscripts 
is whether they represent one family, as currently assumed, or two. 
This possibility that they represent two families was first raised by 
Baudouin and Muzik and subsequently admitted by Stroebel, who 
did not believe that the matter justified further consideration since, 
as he argued, it would have little impact on the reconstitution of 
the text." However, the very close parallelism between the manu- 
script histories of the De inventione and the Ad Herennium, which itself, 
as we have seen, has two distinct families of ‘complete’ manuscripts, 
makes it a very genuine possibility. The existence of two separate 
families of manuscripts within the /néegri, moreover, might also account 
for the difficulty which Stroebel and Achard seem to have encoun- 
tered in reconstructing a hyparchetype.” 

The dominance that Marx has enjoyed in the field of textual crit- 
icism is not limited to the Ad Herennium. Unfortunately, both Stroebel 
and Achard were sufficiently influenced by Marx to decide that the 
latter’s lost codex integer must have contained not only the Ad Herennium 
but also the De inventione. Marx’s dual supplementation theory, how- 
ever, does not gain any credibility by its transfer to another text. 

More recently, Winterbottom has argued that ‘contamination makes 
the construction of a stemma impracticable’.”” This contamination 
was indeed inevitable. The text of the De inventione held both cultural 
and educational significance in the late medieval period, assuring its 
place in the curriculum of the early universities. These early uni- 
versities then acted as both the medium and mechanism for the 
widespread dissemination of textual variants.” The contamination of 


7? Cf. Taylor [1993b] 127-28 and [1995] 170 etc. 
* Stroebel [1915] xiv. 
? See e.g. Stroebel [1915] xiv. 
© Stroebel [1915] xv; Achard [1994] 31. 
? Winterbottom [1983] 99. 
* Bischoff [1990] 42—43. 
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the majority of witnesses, however, does not preclude the possibility 
that a minority of witnesses represent their hyparchetype faithfully. 
In the quest for such uncontaminated manuscripts, it will be neces- 
sary to establish sample lists of significant errors apparently charac- 
teristic of family groupings, focussing particularly on lacunae and 
nonsensical errors induced by mechanical copying, as these are less 
likely to be imported from one manuscript to another. There can 
be no shortcut then to collating a significant proportion of the extant 
manuscripts against these sample lists, in order to identify reliable 
manuscripts and reconstruct the hyparchetype(s) faithfully, for, as 
Zelzer so rightly pointed out, ‘the more witnesses one deals with, 
the fewer the number of conjunctive [common] errors specific to a 
family, the greater the number of variants within the family . . .".? 

The widespread availability of commentaries on the De inventione 
almost certainly accelerated the process of contamination just dis- 
cussed, with every lemma or quotation offering every reader an 
opportunity for collation, even if the commentary did not itself sug- 
gest textual variants. Numerous such commentaries were written in 
the eleventh to twelfth and fourteenth to fifteenth centuries. Prior to 
this period, moreover, Victorinus's fourth-century commentary, even 
now represented by twenty-two manuscripts pre-dating the twelfth 
century, was readily available, often bound in the same volume as 
the De inventione text.* Any future attempt to clarify the currently 
confusing picture of the textual transmission of the De inventione must 
take into consideration the possible effect that this commentary in 
particular had on the early transmission of the extant tradition." 
Likewise, it will be essential to bear in mind the possibility of an 
early phase of glossing, not necessarily associated with Victorinus's 
commentary, at the level of the archetype, as has been witnessed in 
the case of the Ad Herennium. 


7? Zelzer [1982] 197 (‘mit steigender Zahl der betrachteten Vertreter die Zahl 
ihrer gemeinsamen (“klassenspezifischen”) Lesarten kleiner, die Variationsbreite inner- 
halb der Klasse ...gròBer wird"). 

8 Ward [1978] 37. 

8! Cf. Reitzenstein [1929]. 
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THE De ORATORE, ORATOR, AND Brutus 


The extant. traditions? 


The De Oratore, Orator, and Brutus survive today in more or less their 
full extent? thanks to the discovery in 1421 at the cathedral library 
of Lodi of a manuscript containing not only the Ad Herennium and 
De inventione but also these three texts constituting the major part of 
Cicero's mature rhetorical corpus. Before this üme, each had been 
known to the medieval world only in ‘mutilated’ form. 

Comparatively speaking, the De Oratore enjoyed the greatest for- 
tune, suffering the least mutilation and enjoying the widest circula- 
tion. The archetype of the extant medieval tradition seems originally 
to have been almost complete, missing only three chapters (2.90—92) 
as a result of a scribal error, perhaps saut du méme au méme. By the 
time that the earliest extant apographa were copied, however, phys- 
ical damage seems to have been responsible for the further loss of 
one bifolium and two quires containing 1.128—57, 1.193-2.13 and 
3.17-110. Errors common to the apographa of this archetype sug- 
gest that it was either of insular origin or copied in a continental 
‘insular’ centre, perhaps Fulda.® The earliest apographon extant was 
in fact copied by a ninth-century scholar closely associated with 
Fulda, namely Lupus of Ferrières.8 The remaining manuscripts extant 
from the ninth and tenth centuries, themselves associated with impor- 
tant cultural figures of their day, such as Hadoard of Corbie and 
Gerbert of Reims," suggest that the mutilated text of De Oratore then 
circulated primarily amongst French monasteries.?? Subsequent extant 
manuscripts and catalogue entries demonstrate the continuance of 
this geographical trend.9? 

The earliest extant manuscript of the Orator, containing chapters 
91-191 and 231-end, appears in a second but contemporary hand 


8 I make no claim to originality in the following descriptions. I have merely 
summarized the main findings of research to date. 

8 A few chapters are missing from the end of the Brutus. 

84 Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 103 and n. 3. 

® Bischoff [1990] 104. 
© Beeson [1930] 8. 

87 Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 104 n. 16, 105, and 106. 

8 The relationship between these ninth-century manuscripts is admirably described 
in Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 103-06. 

8° Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 106-07. 
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at the end of one of the mid-ninth-century manuscripts of the De 
Oratore? From this manuscript all others extant from the medieval 
period descend.” A few manuscripts dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards have supplemented this mutilated text with additions 
and ‘corrections’ attributed to Gasparino Barzizza of Bergamo.” 

The medieval tradition of the Brutus 1s limited to one single ninth- 
century fragment written in a neat Carolingian minuscule.? Discovered 
as recently as 1957 in Cremona, this fragment contains chapters 
218—27 (signa; sed mhil . . . et sine ulla) and 265—74 (quanta severitas . . . ait 
Lucilius) on the outer two bifolia of their original quaternion. Although 
a second hand is visible in this manuscript,” no evidence is avail- 
able to suggest that it was ever copied.” 


The mystery of the Laudensis 


Although recognizing the importance of the Laudensis for its trans- 
mission of three texts known throughout the medieval period either 
in part or not at all, the Renaissance scholars who handled the 
Laudensis following its rediscovery in 1421 failed to understand its 
value as a historical artefact per se, for by 1428 it had been lost, 
never to appear again.” This manuscript, therefore, has created as 
much mystery as it solved. On the one hand, its discovery has ensured 
the survival of three important works, but on the other hand, its loss 
has raised questions regarding its date and origin, what use was 
made of it, and whether it has any link with the extant tradition of 
the De inventione and Ad Herennium. 


% A very detailed description of the physical appearance of this manuscript is 
supplied by J. E. Sandys, who likewise discusses the cause of mutilation (Sandys 
[1885] Ixxviiix). 

9! See the editions by Heerdegen [1884] vii-xiii, Sandys [1885] lxxx-i, and 
Westman [1980] viii, xi. 

? Sandys [1885] Ixxxi-ii. 

?* Malcovati [1965] xiii. For a plate of this Cremonese manuscript see Malcovati 
[1958] opposite 42. 

% Malcovati [1965] xiii. 

® The scepticism expressed by Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 108-9 
regarding the existence of a Brutus in the library of Richard de Fournival seems to 
be justified. 

°° Malcovati [1965] vi cites a passage from a letter written by Giovanni Lamola 
to Guarino of Verona, referring to the careless attitude of those who used the 
Laudensis, erasing, changing, and adding readings. Many other medieval manu- 
scripts became the victims of similar disregard at this time. 
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The date and origin of the Laudensis 


For the date of the Laudensis we are reliant on rather meagre infor- 
mation expressed in fairly subjective language by the Renaissance 
scholars who handled the manuscript. Flavio Biondo (Blondus) wrote 
that ‘nullus Mediolani esset repertus qui eius vetusti codicis litteram 
sciret legere’ [no-one was found in Milan who was able to read the 
script of this old manuscript]." On another occasion he describes it 
as ‘codex Ciceronis pervetustus . . . cuius literas vetustiores paucissimi 
scirent legere! [a very old manuscript of Cicero... whose rather old 
script very few people knew how to read].?? A subscription referring 
to the Laudensis at the end of Vat. Ottob. 2057 describes the manu- 
script in similar vein as ‘codicem non sat a plerisque legibilem ob 
antiquarum litterarum effigiem stilumque incognitum? [a manuscript 
not legible enough for most people on account of its imitation of 
ancient script and unfamiliar style]. All of these three descriptions 
indicate that the Laudensis was very difficult to read, not because 
of physical damage or deterioration but because of the unfamiliar- 
ity and inherent illegibility of the script. This information tends to 
confirm Biondo's opinion regarding the antiquity of the manuscript, 
for although palaeography was a very imprecise science in the fifteenth 
century, with scholars applying the adjectives antiquissimus, antiquus, 
vetus, and pervetustus on a very impressionistic basis, '? there can hardly 
have been a script dating from the ninth century onwards with which 
they were not familiar. Three possibilities in fact suggest them- 
selves for a script both illegible and unfamiliar to the fifteenth-century 
humanists. The first is insular minuscule, which flourished in insu- 
lar and ‘continental insular’ centres, such as the north-Italian monastery, 
Bobbio, during the seventh and eighth centuries until its demise, on 
the Continent at least, in the first half of the ninth century due to 
the development of the highly legible and elegant caroline minuscule. 


? Biondo [1531] 346. 

% Biondo [1539] 346. 

9 Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 108 compile further evidence of 
fifteenth-century manuscripts referring to the Laudensis as vetus liber. 

100 See Taylor [1995] 186 n. 109. 

!0! Physical condition contributed to Poggio’s complaint regarding the illegibility 
of a Beneventan manuscript of Tacitus sent to him by Niccolò Niccoli (litteris lon- 
gobardis et maiori ex parte caducis, Harth [1984] 83, Letter 30). The enthusiasm of the 
humanists for acquiring the treasures of Beneventan monasteries suggests their abil- 
ity otherwise to cope with this rather difficult script (c£. Harth [1984] 148—49, Letter 
53). Certainly they could not describe this script as unfamiliar. 
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Very few manuscripts written in this insular minuscule survived 
through the medieval period, for copies made in the legible caro- 
line minuscule rendered their ‘illegible’ exemplars virtually redun- 
dant. The second script which may be considered a possibility existed 
alongside this insular minuscule in Italian monasteries such as Bobbio. 
Referred to as Italian cursive, it was used occasionally for books in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, but was ‘rich in individual, tem- 
peramental forms, [and] often full of irregular capriciousness'.? A 
third possibility for a script matching the description of ‘illegible’ is 
the Later Roman cursive, which would give a much earlier date for 
the Laudensis. This Later Roman cursive, which came into existence 
by the third century, ? was a minuscule cursive which, according to 
Bischoff, ‘provided the raw material for...the continental minus- 
cule scripts’.!* The balance of probability lies, in my opinion, with 
either of these last two cursive scripts. The use of a cursive script 
for literary texts, although more rare, is attested both in late antiq- 
uity’® and in the seventh and eighth centuries, and can perhaps 
be considered consistent with the type of book which the Laudensis 
represents. The Laudensis contains a compilation of rhetorical texts 
useful not only at an elementary but also at an advanced level of 
study. A compilation of this nature might well have been the prop- 
erty of a scholar who copied it for his own private study, hence the 
use of a time-efficient cursive barely legible to others, rather than 
an elegant and more laborious bookhand. The evidence that it was 
written in scriptura continua, i.e., without word division," also favours 
either of the latter two scripts against the first, for it was amongst 
insular scribes that scriptura continua first fell out of use.!® A terminus 
post quem for the Laudensis must surely be the middle of the fourth 
century, for there is no evidence for the use of the Ad Herennium 
before the end of this century. 

The almost universal ignorance that prevailed throughout the 
medieval period of the full texts contained within the Laudensis may 


'© Bischoff [1990] 101—02 and plate 9. It is this possibility that Malcovati seems 
to favour: Malcovati [1958] 44—45. 

! Bischoff [1990] 63. 

? Bischoff [1990] 65. 

! Bischoff [1990] 62. 

106 Bischoff [1990] 102. 

107 Malcovati [1958] 44. 

! Bischoff [1990] 173; Parkes [1999] 97. 
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be interpreted as evidence that this manuscript did not move far, if 
at all, from its place of origin. This assumption is indeed consistent 
with the information provided by Vespasiano da Bisticci that the 
manuscript was discovered ‘in uno cassone, ch’era stato lunghissimo 
tempo che non s’era aperto’, [in a chest that had not been opened 
for a very long time]. We may therefore suppose that the Laudensis 
was of north-Italian origin, from the immediate region around Lodi.!!° 
Such an origin would be entirely consistent with any of the three 
scripts suggested above. 


What use was made of the Laudensis? 


The excitement surrounding the discovery of the Laudensis during 
the short period in which it was available leaves us in the fortunate 
position of being able to identify individual scholars who had this 
manuscript in their possession and who were thus able to make their 
copy directly from it. Unfortunately, however, no single scholar seems 
to have made a direct transcription of all the five texts which it con- 
tained. The prevailing attitude to the portion of the manuscript con- 
taining the De inventione and the Ad Herennium seems to have been 
one of complacency tantamount to disinterest, for there is currently 
no evidence to suggest that anyone ever made a copy of these texts 
from the Laudensis.!!! Such complacency is indeed also evident in 
the language which Flavio Biondo used to describe the contents of 
the newly discovered vetus liber: ‘continebat hic codex praeter rhetori- 
corum novos et veteres qui habebantur... [this manuscript con- 
tained, apart from the ‘new’ and ‘old’ books on rhetoric which we 
already had . . .].'? The subsequent silence regarding this portion of 


109 Vespasiano da Bisticci, cited by Malcovati [1958] 31 n. 2. 

!? [t may be noted that the only extant medieval manuscript containing a frag- 
ment of the Brutus was discovered in Cremona in close proximity to Lodi (cf. above 
n. 93 and my text at this point). The neat Caroline minuscule hand of this ninth- 
century manuscript precludes the possibility that it is itself the Laudensis (Malcovati 
[1958] 43-44). However, its precise relationship to the Laudensis does not seem at 
the moment to have been established satisfactorily. 

!! It is possible, of course, that a link between the Laudensis and an extant 
fifteenth-century manuscript of the De inventione and/or Ad Herenmum will in the 
future be established. I have already searched for any such link in manuscripts 
copied by those scholars known to have seen or used the Laudensis or by scribes 
in their employ, but without any success. 

12? Biondo [1531] 346. 
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the manuscript, moreover, perhaps indicates that this section was 
removed and discarded.!! 

Even with respect to the De Oratore, Orator, and Brutus, the use 
made of the Laudensis varied from text to text and from scholar to 
scholar.!!* Flavio Biondo writes that the first person found to be able 
to cope with the difficulties presented by the manuscript was Cosimo 
Raimondi of Cremona. Cosimo copied the portion of the manu- 
script containing the De Oratore: ‘multiplicataque inde exempla omnem 
Italiam desideratissimo codice repleverunt’ [and the multiple copies 
made thereof filled all Italy with the manuscript so much desired].'? 
Unfortunately, Cosimo's manuscript does not survive. Following in 
Cosimo’s footsteps, a small number of other scholars, including Niccolò 
Niccoli!!® and Giovanni Lamola,'!’ made complete direct transcripts 
of one or more of the texts contained within the Laudensis. Giovanni 
Lamola describes in a letter to Guarino of Verona what great pains 
he took to copy his ancient exemplar ad punctum minimum ‘to the last 
detail'.? With respect to the De Oratore and Orator, however, both 
of which were already known in part to fifteenth-century scholars, 
some scholars took the shortcut of using the Laudensis only for the 
parts of the text not transmitted through the medieval world, and 
for the rest of the text they used the mutilated tradition, against 
which they noted textual variants of the Laudensis in the margins.’ 


Is there any relationship between the Laudensis and the 
extant tradition of the De inventione and the Ad Herennium? 


An immediate link between the Laudensis and the extant tradition 
of the De inventione and the Ad Herenmum is suggested by the coupling 


13 Cf. Stroux [1921] 10 n. 2; Malcovati [1958] 33. Piacentini [1981] 133 sug- 
gests the same dismemberment, albeit in a slightly different context. 

14 For an excellent, detailed discussion of the direct or close apographa of the 
Laudensis see Piacentini [1981] 123-46. 

!5 Biondo [1531]. 

"© Niccolò Niccoli's copy of the Orator and Brutus is currently Florence, Bibl. Naz. 
Conv. Soppr. J.1.14, copied ca. 1423. 

"7 Tf this manuscript survives, its current location is unknown. A copy made from 
Lamola's, however, is Cornell Univ. Lib. B.2. For a description of this manuscript 
see Malcovati [1965] viii and Piacentini [1981] 129. 

!? Giovanni Lamola, ap. Malcovati [1965] ix. 

119 Winterbottom, Rouse, and Reeve [1983] 108. Biondo took a slightly different 
shortcut in creating his copy of the Brutus, now Vat. Ottob. lat. 1592, for which 
he used someone else’s transcript up to paragraph 130: see Winterbottom, Rouse, 
and Reeve [1983] 107 and Piacentini [1981] 131. 
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of these two texts, probably in this order," in the ‘ancient’ manu- 
script, in parallel with the greater part of the extant medieval tra- 
dition. This parallelism in the coupling of the two texts need not, 
however, preclude a link between the Laudensis and the Muth tra- 
ditions of both texts, for the separate binding of each of their Mutili 
may purely reflect the identity of the scribe as monk, rather than 
scholar, at the time at which they were copied. In the ninth cen- 
tury, indeed, manuscripts were copied as much for the sake of fur- 
nishing the monastic library and for providing scribal practice as for 
creating a functional, scholastic text-book. In the medieval monastic 
scriptorium, moreover, exemplars were often separated into their 
individual quires and distributed to a number of scribes for simul- 
taneous copying.'*! It is easy to imagine, therefore, the mechanism 
by which the binding of apographa at this period might differ from 
the binding of their exemplars. The transmission of an explicit from 
the M- and I-hyparchetypes of the Ad Herennium into their apographa 
in itself suggests that the common exemplar of these two branches 
was bound with other works, for the practice of adding an explicit 
began as a ‘distinguishing device’ marking the end of one text (or 
portion of text) and the beginning of the next (Cavallo [1999] 87). 

A further potential link between the extant traditions of the De 
inventione and the Ad Herennium and the apparently north-Italian 
Laudensis exists in the proximity between Lodi, where it was dis- 
covered, and Milan, the town at which Augustine, whose possible 
connection with the M-family of the Ad Herenntum has already been 
noted, held a chair in rhetoric.!? 

To clarify this issue any further, it will be necessary to look beyond 
merely external aspects of the two traditions into characteristics of 
their texts. Is there any sign, perhaps in the poor quality Muti tra- 
ditions of the De inventione and Ad Herennium, of immediate cursive 
ancestry? Might the Laudensis, with its own minor lacunae,! be 
related to the equally lacunose common exemplar of the Ad Herennium 
M- and I-families? Such are the questions to which future scholar- 
ship must address itself. 


12 Piacentini [1981] 124. This is the order of the texts as given by Flavio Biondo 
in his subscription to Vat. Ottob. lat. 1592, contrary to that which he gives in the 
passage quoted above from Biondo [1531]. 

?! Bischoff [1990] 41—42. 

122 Semple [1950] 135-50; O'Meara [1980] ch. 6. 

75 Malcovati [1965] vii. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CICERONIAN RHETORIC IN LATE MEDIEVAL ITALY 


Virginia Cox 


INTRODUCTION 


As John Ward has detailed in chapter 1, the history of Ciceronian 
rhetorical commentary in later medieval Europe may be broadly 
divided into two geographically differentiated phases: one, from around 
the mid-eleventh to the early thirteenth century, in which French 
influences were dominant; the other, from the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards, centred in Italy.' The later, Italian, phase of this his- 
tory is in one sense a direct heir and successor to the French tradition, 
drawing heavily on that tradition—at least initially—for its methods 
and much of its substance. Despite this appearance of continuity, 
however, the tradition of rhetorical commentary that emerged in the 
cities and universities of central and northern Italy in the thirteenth 
century was in many ways a powerfully distincüve one, and one 
marked at a radical level by the extraordinary configuration of social 
and political circumstances that in this period so sharply differentiated 
Italy culturally from Europe north of the Alps. To examine the ways 
in which the Italian tradition of Ciceronian commentary differs from 
its French predecessor is instructive, not least as a case-study in the 
relation between cultural developments and their sociopolitical con- 
texts. It also offers an opportunity to revisit with fresh eyes the his- 
toriographically over-worked narrative of the emergence of Italian 
humanism: a narrative with which the history of the reception of 
Cicero in late medieval Italy is intrinsically bound. 


CICERONIAN RHETORIC IN LATIN AND THE VERNACULAR, 13TH-15TH C. 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Italian medieval tradition 
of Ciceronian rhetorical commentary, by comparison with the French— 


! For a summary, sec ch. 1 above at n. 8; also Ward [1978] 36-39. On the 
context of these developments, see the useful survey in Alessio and Villa [1990]. 
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and a first indicator of the very different social conditions which 
engendered it—is the existence in Italy, in parallel with the Latin, 
of a strong tradition of vernacular study of Ciceronian rhetoric. It 
is, indeed, within the nascent vernacular culture of the thirteenth 
century that we find the first signs of a new interest in Ciceronian 
rhetoric, in the form of three works all seemingly written around the 
1260s: Brunetto Latini’s Rettorica, an unfinished translation, with com- 
mentary, of De inventione, the further, more complete digest of Ciceronian 
rhetorical doctrine Latini supplies in the third book of his ency- 
clopaedic Trésor; and, finally, the Fiore di rettorica, an abridged trans- 
lation of Ad Herennium by Latinis Florentine compatriot Bono Giamboni. 
A further, putative lost vernacular manual of Ciceronian rhetoric, 
composed by Fra Guidotto da Bologna for the ill-fated Manfred of 
Sicily (d. 1266), is debatably attested by a fragment of text which 
became attached to Giamboni’s Fiore di rettorica at an early stage in 
its manuscript tradition.? 

The appearance of these four manuals in such close succession in 
the 1260s seems indicative of a more than casual interest in Roman 
rhetorical theory on the part of the vernacular reading public. The 
phenomenon is all the more striking in that, at the time of these 
works' first appearance, the study of Ciceronian rhetoric in its inte- 
gral form—as opposed to the radically abridged form represented 
by the ars dictaminis —appears to have occupied a relatively marginal 
place within Latin academic culture in Italy. The word ‘relatively 
must be stressed here. Certainly, there are indications that De inven- 
tione and Ad Herennium continued to be read and studied in Italy in 
this period, especially, perhaps, in the phase of some decades from 
around the 1180s in which the influence of French classicising lit- 
erary studies was at its height. An anonymous De inventione com- 


? For bibliography on these texts, and a discussion of the status of the Guidotto 
fragment, see the appendix to this chapter, under nos 3.4 and 4. It should be noted 
that in ascribing the Fore di rettorica to Giamboni, I have adhered to the attribution 
proposed by its recent editor, Giambattista Speroni, in Speroni (1994]; earlier studies 
tend to attribute it to Guidotto. 

3 For the presence of Ciceronian rhetoric in Italian culture in this period see 
Wieruszowski [1971] 596; Alessio [1986] 15 and [1983] 18-19; and, for a differing 
perspective, Bruni (1988] 83-87, 105. See also Black [2002], 275-86 for arguments 
against the notion that Italian classicizing interests at this time should be seen as 
a reflection of French influences. On the study of Ciceronian rhetoric in Italy prior 
to the 1180s, see Spallone [1980] 158-80; Alessio [1986] 6-8; Ward [1995a] 92-93, 
124—26; Alessio [2001] 157 n. 5; Black [2002] 281 n 28; Alessio [2003], and 
Fredborg [2003b]. 
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mentary of this period within the Alanus tradition has been tenta- 
tively identified as northern Italian in origin,’ while the surviving 
writings of the dictator Bene da Firenze, who taught at Bologna in 
the early decades of the thirteenth century, testify to the continuing 
vitality, in some circles, of the dialogue between the Italian dictam- 
inal strain and the Ciceronian rhetorical theory that had engendered 
it? This recent tradition of study within Latin academic contexts in 
Italy may have influenced later thirteenth-century vernacular adap- 
tors of Ciceronian rhetoric, especially the most intellectually ambi- 
tious of these writers, Brunetto Latini, in whose case a direct connection 
has been traced.° By the time Latini was writing, however, in the 
1260s, the relatively short-lived ‘classicising’ trend in the Italian dic- 
taminal strain epitomised by the writings of Bene da Firenze appears 
to have been eclipsed by the more functionalist strain represented 
by figures such as Boncompagno da Signa and Guido Faba. Over 
the bulk of the thirteenth century, there is no evidence at Bologna 
of a consistent and substantial teaching tradition of Ciceronian rhetor- 
ical texts, as opposed to a piecemeal exploitation of Ciceronian the- 
ory within a dictaminal framework. The rise of vernacular Ciceronian 
theory in the 1260s thus may be seen to a large extent as an auto- 
nomous, or semi-autonomous, phenomenon, distinct from contem- 
porary developments within Latin academic culture. As hardly needs 
to be pointed out, this represents a significant deviation from the 
usual dynamics of the transmission of classical culture in the West. 

The disjunction apparent in the middle decades of the thirteenth 
century in Italy between the levels of interest in Ciceronian rhetoric 
within vernacular and Latin culture began to show signs of chang- 
ing from the last decades of the century, when the first evidence 
became apparent of a renewed interest in Ciceronian rhetoric at 
Bologna. The first Latin Ad Herennium commentaries of secure Italian 
provenance date from, precisely, this period: the earliest, the work 
of the Flemish monk Jacques de Dinant, apparently reflecting his 
teaching at Bologna in the 1280s.’ From the 1290s, it appears that 


* Alessio [1979] 125-26. 

? Alessio [1983]; Ward [2001a] 190-91; also ch. 12 below. 

5 Alessio [1979]; Ward [1995c] 25; cfr. Appendix to ch. 1, no. XVI. 

7 Jacques’s commentary survives in fragmentary form in MS Modena Biblioteca 
Estense, F. 5. 3, fols 69r-75vb: see Alessio [1994] 854—94, Ward [1995c] 177-78 
and Ward [2001a] 202-07. Jacques's interest in Ciceronian rhetoric is also testified 
by others of his writings: see Wilmart [1933] and Polak [1975] esp. 35, n. 74. For 
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a course on the Rhetorica ad Herenntum was being taught by the Bolog- 
nese dictator, Giovanni di Bonandrea, who later paired this Ciceronian 
teaching with a course on his own highly successful dictamen manual, 
the Brevis introductio ad dictamen.8 This established what would seem- 
ingly remain the standard pattern within Bolognese rhetorical teach- 
ing throughout the fourteenth century, best detailed in the 1321 
appointment document of Giovanni’s successor, Bartolino de Benincasa, 
which obliged him to two annual courses on the classical manual, 
presumably addressed to university students, and a further two on 
Giovanni’s Brevis introductio, intended to be accessible to a wider, non 
Latin-literate audience.? The importance and durability of this Bolog- 
nese teaching tradition are attested by the surviving manuscripts of 
Bartolino's commentary, which exists in a variety of redactions, sug- 
gestive of re-use and revision over a substantial period of time.” In 
broad lines, it appears that Bartolino's remained the dominant rhetor- 
ical commentary in Italy until the second or third decade of the 
fifteenth century, when the more classicising approach to rhetoric 
that had initially manifested itself in the study of ‘newer’ texts such 
as Cicero's orations came to be applied to the more established Ad 
Herennium, initially and most influentially by Guarino da Verona.!! 
The fate over this later period of the vernacular tradition of Cicero- 
nian rhetorical study in Italy, initiated with such vigour in the middle 
years of the thirteenth century, has received little scholarly atten- 
ton, though the recent researches of Giambattista Speroni allow a 
broad overview to be established. Far from the short-lived, exclu- 
sively thirteenth-century development one might conclude it to be 
from conventional narratives of Italian intellectual and literary history, 
it appears clear that this tradition persisted and flourished—at least 
as a localised, primarily Tuscan phenomenon—throughout the four- 
teenth century and into the fifteenth. This is attested both by the 


further discussion of Jacques's rhetorical interests from various perspectives, see 
chs. 6, 7, and 13 below. 

8 Arcuti [1993]; also, for discussion, Banker [1974a] and [1974b]; Ward [2001a] 
207-09. 

? For the text of this document see Wertis [1979] 286-88; for discussion see 
Ward [1995c] 69-70. 

10 The manuscript tradition of Bartolino’s commentary is described in Wertis 
[1979] 297-302; see also Ward [1983] 129-30. 

" See Ward [1983] 130, 132 and Monfasani [1976] 262-64. On Guarino’s teach- 
ing of Ad Herennium see Ward [1995a]. For an extract from his commentary see 
the appendix to this volume below, section 3. 
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continuing circulation of thirteenth-century rhetorical manuals, espe- 
cially the Fiore di rettorica, which exists in an intricately related series 
of redactions," and, perhaps more significantly, in the production of 
new works from the early fourteenth century onwards. In what is 
the only attempt to date at a systematic survey of vernacular adap- 
tations of Ad Herennium, Giambattista Speroni has listed five distinct 
versions subsequent to the much-abridged Fiore, of which three attempt 
a complete, or near-complete, translation of the Roman text.! One 
of these latter translations, the most literal and faithful, found its way 
into print in the 1470s, as did the Fiore and Latini’s Trésor (in its 
Italian version, Zl Tesoro).!! Equally suggestive of the continuing inter- 
est in Ciceronian rhetoric within vernacular transmission contexts is 
the survival of numerous fifteenth-century manuscripts, particularly 
deriving from Florentine contexts, that couple vernacular versions of 
Ciceronian rhetorical theory with collections of other speech-related 
literature, including, most interestingly, compendia of political and 
diplomatic orations in vernacular translation. Such collections are 
obviously of interest in that they testify not only to the fact of con- 
tinuing vernacular interest in Ciceronian rhetoric but also to some, 
at least, of its motivating impulses.” 

As was noted above, the existence of a flourishing vernacular cul- 
ture of Ciceronian rhetorical study alongside the more expected Latin 
teaching tradition is one of the features of the Italian phase in the 
history of the transmission of Ciceronian rhetoric that most clearly 
distinguishes it from the earlier French tradition. A further such dis- 
tinguishing feature will already have emerged from the preceding 
account: its relative durability and adaptability, apparent where both 
the Latin and vernacular traditions are concerned. The French twelfth- 
century tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical commentary, innovative 
and productive though it was, proved itself relatively short-lived and 


? The manuscript tradition of the Fiore di rettorica is meticulously detailed in 
Speroni [1994] lxiii-exv. On the various redactions of the text see the appendix to 
this chapter, under nos. 3 and 5. 

13 Speroni [1973] 25 n. 2; see also the appendix to this chapter. 

14 See the appendix to this chapter, no. 10; also Speroni [1994] cxv-cxviii (on 
the Fiore) Holloway [1993] 527 (on Latini). 

5 For lists of contents of three such manuscripts see the appendix to ch. 13 
below. For discussion of one of these (Florence Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale ILI.71) 
see Ward [1995c] 67-68 and Cox [2003a]. More generally, on Florentine vernac- 
ular rhetorical compendia of this type, see Tanturli [1978] 213-15 Farsi and Pascale 
[1991]. 
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was relegated to the margins of academic life following the vogue 
for scholasticism in the thirteenth century. The Italian tradition, by 
contrast, proved itself remarkably enduring, surviving and adapting 
from the mid-thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century and 
beyond. In this respect, the history of Ciceronian rhetorical commen- 
tary in Italy may be seen as expressing in miniature the larger pat- 
terns intellectual historians such as Kristeller have perceived in the 
European transmission of classical culture in general, with a phase 
of intense but short-lived ‘renaissance’ in twelfth-century France serv- 
ing as prologue and harbinger to the ‘permanent revolution’ of Italian 
humanism. As Ronald Witt has warned, however, we should be wary 
of mapping the transmission history of classical rhetoric in Italy too 
automatically or seamlessly onto the ‘grammatical’ tradition he sees 
as the seedbed of Italian humanism.’ Witts caution is borne out by 
the history of Ad Herennium commentary in Italy, which, as we have 
seen, Intersects with humanism relatively late, in the 1420s—30s, half 
a century after the death of Boccaccio and Petrarch. The first cen- 
tury or so at least of the Italian tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical 
study can only with some distortion be labelled ‘humanistic’ or ‘proto- 
humanistic’; on the contrary, its motivations and impulses seem in 
certain respects interestingly different either from the French twelfth- 
century tradition that preceded it or the later Italian humanistic tra- 
dition initiated by Guarino. As was noted at the beginning of this 
chapter, the distinctive character of this late medieval tradition of 
Ciceronian rhetorical study in Italy can only be properly understood 
by looking at the sociopoliücal contexts in which it developed. As 
we might suspect from the prominence of the vernacular as a medium 
of transmission, at least within the early phases of this tradition, it 
is to ambiences other than the conventionally academic that we must 
initially look. 


Tue ITALIAN TRADITION IN CONTEXT 


The early vernacular tradition (13th-14th c.) 


The thirteenth century in Italy marked the most vibrant and devel- 
oped, if also the most turbulent, phase in the development of the 


'5 Witt [1982], [1988] 52-53, and [2000]. 
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independent city-republics of central and northern Italy." It was a 
phase of notable population growth and civic expansion, and of 
bewilderingly rapid social and political reconfigurations, as the twelfth- 
century ruling elite found itself challenged by newer political group- 
ings representing interests previously excluded from power. This 
volatile situation prompted rapid institutional change and the devel- 
opment, at the hands of an increasingly professional administrative 
elite, of an ever more sophisticated and self-conscious political cul- 
ture; it was in this period that there first began to crystallise that 
classically informed republican political ideology that would reach its 
fullest articulation in the humanistic culture of Florence in the early 
Quattrocento.!* One striking aspect of this Duecento communal polit- 
ical culture was its intense concern with the power of the word in 
civic life, expressed practically through a developed oratorical cul- 
ture (foreigners frequently expressed irony or admiration at Italians’ 
attachment to verbal ceremony), and theoretically though the emer- 
gence of a new preceptive literature on the governance and disci- 
pline of speech.!° It is within this communal civic context that the 
rise of interest in Ciceronian rhetoric should be locatedì; it is significant 
that that the leading figures in the thirteenth-century revival, Brunetto 
Latini and Bono Giamboni, were both Florentine communal officials, 
Latini a notary and future chancellor, Giamboni a judge.” 

A feature of the civic culture of the Italian communes of obvious 
relevance in the present context 1s its increasingly close imaginative 
engagement with the culture of classical, and, specifically, Roman, 
antiquity. The translations of Ciceronian rhetorical theory which 
appeared in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Italy signal 
the beginning of a great wave of translating activity which, over the 
course of little more than a century, would make available to the 
new ‘lay’ public of the communes a substantial part of the intellec- 
tual and practical heritage of the Roman world, both in the form 
of volgarizzamenti of classical texts—of various degrees of fidelity or 
adaptation—and in modern compendia of ancient thought, such as 


7 Waley [1988]; Jones [1997]. 

'8 Jones [1997] 459—66; Skinner [1978] 3-48 and [1990]; Viroli [1992]; Najemy 
[1994]. 

19 See Artifoni [1986], [1993], [1994], and [1995]; also ch. 13 below. 

? On Latini's career see Holloway [1993]; on Giamboni’s see Segre [1974] and 
Foà [2000]. 
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Bartolomeo di San Concordio's Ammaestramenti degli antichi?! The moti- 
vating force behind this massive labour of appropriation of ancient 
wisdom was the same, in essence, as would later fuel the develop- 
ment of humanism: the quest for new and more appropriate cul- 
tural models on the part of an increasingly urban and secularising 
society, whose aspirations were increasingly ill-contained within tra- 
ditional medieval Christian systems of values. Italian humanism, how- 
ever—already foreshadowed in this period by the classicising interests 
of northern Italian scholars and writers like Lovato Lovati and 
Giovanni del Virgilio—was characteristically marked by a relatively 
keen historical sense and a distinctive concern with the formal integrity 
of the classical originals it drew on. The largely Tuscan intellectual 
ambiences from which the early rhetorical adaptations derive were 
more modernising and democratising in their cultural attitudes, 
and motivated in their forages into the classical heritage less by aes- 
theticising than pragmatic concerns." One of the most distinctive 
features of these early vernacular rhetorical texts—as of the volgariz- 
zamenti of this period in general—is the spirit of energetic and cre- 
ative anachronism that pervades them. This 1s most evident at the 
level of lexis: in Latini and Giamboni, the Latin respublica is trans- 
lated comune, the Senate transfigured into a communal consiglio, and 
Roman political institutions and offices systematically transposed 
into their communal equivalents.” Similarly, the oratorical examples 
included in these texts, even when faithfully translated from Latin 
originals, take on vernacular inflections irresistibly reminiscent of the 
rhythms of contemporary civic oratory." Such details illustrate well 
the modernising tenor of Duecento Italy's appropriation of classical 
rhetorical culture; the relationship posited here with antiquity 1s one 
of a relatively unconflicted self-identification, rather than that com- 
plex mingling of identification and perceived historical alterity we 
have come to recognise as characteristic of post-Petrarchan humanism. 

A key element of interest in these texts, then, lies in the vibrancy 
with which they evoke communal Italy’s self-identification with Roman 


2! On early translations see Maggini [1952]; Segre [1953] 11-42; Folena [1991] 
42-51; and Witt [2000] 180-93, 207-09. 

? Witt [1994] and Witt [2000] 196-208. 

2 For commentary on this point see Witt [1994] 58-59; Folena [1991] 44-45; 
and Cox [2003a] 206. For illustrations see the extracts from vernacular Ad Herennium 
paraphrases given in the appendix to this volume, sections [6] and [7]. 

2 See, for example, Speroni [1994] 34-35 and ccclvii. 
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republican culture, and, connectedly, their keen sense of the utility 
and contemporary relevance of that culture’s rhetorical heritage. The 
centrality of oral rhetorical practices within communal civic culture 
in this period is evidently a factor in this perceived utility; as was 
noted above, this was a culture that attributed an almost supersti- 
tious importance to the persuasive agency of the spoken word within 
the political sphere. A further, more specific, factor in the appeal of 
Ciceronian rhetorical theory in this context is indicated in an impor- 
tant passage in Brunetto Latini’s Rettorica, undoubtedly the most intel- 
lectually sophisticated vernacular rhetorical work of the period, and 
the one which most explicitly addresses the question of the con- 
temporary relevance of Ciceronian doctrine. Latini clearly anticipates 
scepticism on the part of his vernacular audience concerning the 
general civic utility of an art that had originally evolved an adjunct 
to ancient practices of forensic oratory, but he is quick to insist that 
it would be rash to dismiss it as obsolete or irrelevant on these 
grounds. Rather, he identifies as the distinguishing characteristic. of 
the Roman art of rhetoric—and the key to its general applicability 
within the modern world—its assumption of a confrontational situ- 
ation (tenzone), whether ‘tacit’ or overt.” Latini’s insight is an astute 
one, not least in that it serves to identify with great precision one 
of the key factors differentiating Ciceronian rhetoric from the chief 
competing art of civic discourse in Italy in the period, the ars dicta- 
minis. This is an important consideration. One problem that arises 
when considering the motives of the ‘Ciceronian revival’ within thir- 
teenth-century Italian rhetorical culture is why readers should have 
turned within renewed interest to the ancient art of rhetoric when 
they already had at their disposal—in the ars dictaminis, precisely— 
a modern and streamlined abridgment of this art conveniently trimmed 
of obsolete detail and finely attuned to the practical rhetorical needs 
of Italian communal society. The most obvious solution to this prob- 
lem, that the new attraction of Ciceronian rhetoric was motivated 
principally by the rise to prominence within communal culture of 
oral rhetorical practices, can in fact only supply part of the answer, 
in that, by the time Latini was writing, dictaminal theory had already 
proved itself capable of adapting to accommodate this development.?? 


2 Maggini [1968] 142—44; for discussion see Cox [1999] 258-59, 268. 
°° Cox [1999] 251-55. 
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In some early thirteenth-century dictaminal textbooks, abridged ver- 
sions of Ciceronian teachings on memory and delivery are found 
alongside the traditional precepts on invention, disposition, and style. 
At the same time, compendia of model orations (dicerie, arrenghe) for 
various occasions had begun to appear, supplementing the traditional 
collections of model letters, or dictamina, which formed the exemp- 
lificatory complement to the precepts of the ars dictaminis." 

At first sight, then, there seems no obvious reason why an adapted 
ars dictaminis could not have met the evolving rhetorical exigencies 
of communal society without any need to have recourse to the rel- 
atively unwieldy and difficult classical art of rhetoric. Nor does the 
prestige and authonty that undoubtedly attached to this art as a 
result of its classical provenance seem a sufficient solution to the 
puzzle of the motives of its revival, given the emphatically mod- 
ernising and utilitarian character of its early appropriations, noted 
above. More convincing as an explanation for the new appeal of 
Ciceronian rhetorical theory is the feature of that theory foregrounded 
by Latini in his Aetforica: its character as an adversarial art, as the 
art of negotiating conflictual situations, whether latent or overt. There 
are several reasons why such an art might be of keen interest to 
thirteenth-century Italian communal culture. One, the most imme- 
diate, is the growing importance of adversarial deliberative rhetoric 
within communal culture in the various councils and assemblies that 
formed a key and proliferating component of the mechanisms of 
government in the communes. As I have argued in another context, 
this appears to have been one of the prime user contexts envisaged 
by the early vernacular Ciceronian manuals.? Beyond this immedi- 
ate perceived utility within the deliberative oratory of the commu- 
nal councils, however, it may also be conjectured, more generally, 
that Ciceronian rhetoric, as an art of discourse that addressed itself 
specifically to the handling of conflict, must have seemed to offer its 
practitioners vital instruction in the art of successfully negotiating a 
profoundly fractured civic environment. Tenzone, in Latini’s term, was 
an informing feature of civic reality in the faction-ridden Italian com- 
munes of the period, as existing and emergent social groups sought 
to establish a hold on power within an extraordinarily mobile and 
negotiable political realm. A social reality of this kind urgently required 


7 See ch. 13 below. 
2 Cox [1999] 259-64 and [2003a] 209-12. Besides the amplification given in 
these essays, see also the appendix to this chapter, no. 11 below. 
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new and sophisticated instruments of communication, capable of 
reaching new audiences, articulating new values, and reinforcing the 
identity of emerging social and political groupings. Ciceronian rhetoric, 
with its strategic and dialectical approach to argument and its atten- 
tiveness to psychological gamesmanship, was peculiarly well suited 
to answer this cultural need—far more so than the ars dictaminis, less 
dialogic in character and characteristically oriented towards elocutio 
rather than inventio.” 

The contention sketched out in the previous paragraph may be 
explored by examining the evidence of the fortunes in thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century Italy of Cicero's teachings on the exordium or open- 
ing, of the speech: a portion of rhetorical doctrine which, in its keen 
attention to oratorical strategy, might be seen as expressing metonymi- 
cally the character of the classical art as a whole. Cicero's precepts 
on the opening of speeches take their cue from a fine-grained analy- 
sis of the circumstances of delivery and prominently incorporate a 
discussion of the art of winning round a hostile or restive audience 
(insinuato). Fundamental assumptions in these teachings are that the 
orator is likely to be operating in an environment in which his argu- 
ments will meet with resistance, and that it is possible indeed, a 
fundamental part of his task—to overcome or deflect this resistance. 
The dynamic quality of this conception of rhetorical agency is par- 
ticularly clearly revealed when Cicero’s precepts for the exordium are 
compared with dictaminal teachings on the opening of letters, which 
were traditionally heavily weighted towards the salutatio, or initial 
greeting, with its minute protocol of social distinctions. The exordium 
proper typically received considerably less attention in dictaminal 
theory, and was not envisaged as demanding anything like the kind 
of minute accommodation to anticipated audience response as 1s 
found in Ciceronian rhetoric. On the contrary, by the thirteenth 
century, the type of exordium most commonly recommended was a 
general proposition, typically a proverb or scriptural quotation, lists 
of which circulated, implicitly attachable to a wide range of speeches 


29 Cox [1999] 268-71; Ward [2001a] 198-201 (quoting Banker [1971] 126-29, 
136-37). See, however, ch. 13 below, for the suggestion that more conflictual and 
dialectical models of dictamen evolved in the early thirteenth century, and may be 
seen as in some ways presaging the ‘Ciceronian turn’ in Italian rhetoric. For another 
recent study of the relation of ars dictaminis and Ciceronian rhetoric in Italy, see 
Calboli [2003]. 

? Banker [1974a] 13-18; Cox [1999] 265-68; Ward [2001a] 200-01; also the 
appendix to this volume, section 4. 
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on a wide range of occasions. This detail is profoundly revealing of 
the distance between dictaminal and classical rhetorical theory: where 
the Ciceronian speech incipit is organic, customised to a particular 
topic, speaker, and occasion, the dictaminal exordium is modular and 
recyclable, its ‘correctness’ lying in its formal properties (resonance, 
authority) rather than its strategic adjustment to a particular occasion. 

Given this, it is interesting to note that Cicero’s prescriptions for 
the exordium were one of the sections of classical theory given most 
weight by its early Italian interpreters; most strikingly, Brunetto Latini 
devotes a full twenty of the seventy-two chapters on rhetoric in his 
Trésor to this topic.?! Equally noteworthy is the fact that both Latini 
and the author of a later anonymous manual on the three ‘genres’ 
of rhetoric choose to exemplify Ciceronian exordial doctrine within 
narrative contexts deriving from Roman republican history: in the 
case of Latini, through an analysis of the Senate debates following 
the discovery of the Catilinarian conspiracy, in that of the anony- 
mous text, through a variety of episodes of political debate drawn 
principally from Sallust’s Jugurtha.” Aside from the illustration both 
texts offer of that vivid identification with Roman republican history 
that was noted above as one of the defining features of Italian com- 
munal culture, it 1s significant in itself that both choose to give a 
narrative grounding to their exposition of Ciceronian exordium theory. 
This may be seen as reflecting a sensitivity to the distinctive qualities 
of Ciceronian theory as a mode of rhetorical prescription oriented 
towards persuasive success in situations of tenzone, and thus best taught 
by means of closely circumstantialised examples, capable of bring- 
ing out the contrasting motives and strategies of speakers in a par- 
ticular debating situation. An alertness to the strategic possibilities of 
insinuatto in particular is central in both texts’ presentation of their 
material, the anonymous author, for example, glossing one of his 
illustrations with the comment that ‘speeches of this kind are often 
in use today, when certain noble citizens have offended against their 
commune, and are excused by their supporters; and thus it is very 
important to know how to construct the opening of such speeches 
and to win round one's audience by surreptitious means’.8 The 
dynamic and dialectical quality of this text's analysis of speech situ- 


3! An extract may be found in section 4 of the appendix to this volume. 
? See the appendix to this chapter, no. 12.2. 
9 Cited in Cox [1999] 279 n. 85. 
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ations is the more striking when it is contrasted with the presenta- 
tional mode of the dictaminal collections of proemi and esordi with 
which it is paired in the manuscript tradition, and which consist of 
little more than lists of recyclable sententiae grouped under broad 
headings indicative of appropriate circumstances of usage, such as 
‘exordia to be used between parents and their children or other rel- 
atives’, or ‘exordia of condolence following a death'.?* 


The early Latin tradition (13th-14th c.) 


As was emphasised in the previous section, the vernacular tradition 
of Ciceronian rhetoric that emerged in the Italian communes in the 
mid-thirteenth century appears to have been prompted by a partic- 
ular set of rhetorical needs, generated by a specific sociopolitical con- 
text. If we turn now to the revival of Ciceronian rhetorical studies 
apparent in Latin academic contexts in Italy from the later decades 
of the century, an appropriate initial question to take as a starting 
point would ask to what extent this Latin tradition reflected the same 
civic motivations and impulses that we have identified in the earlier 
vernacular tradition. Certainly, such a consonance of interests can- 
not simply be assumed. As we would expect, given the different char- 
acter of their intended audiences and the contexts in which they 
evolved, the Latin and vernacular traditions of Ciceronian study in 
Italy are sharply differentiated in many respects, with the Latin, pre- 
dictably, showing far stronger continuities than the vernacular with 
the preceding French tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical commentary, 
not least in respect of its formal conventions. As will be apparent 
from the appendix below, with the important exception of Latini’s 
Rettorica, vernacular writings on Ciceronian rhetoric tend to take the 
form not of commentaries but, rather, of translations, variously 
abridged and adapted. This reflects their character as the product 
not of institutionalised teaching practices but of individual prescriptive 
initiatives, and as texts produced directly for manuscript circulation 
rather than as by-products of oral transmission. Of the Latin writ- 
ings emanating from Bologna, by contrast, only the earliest, Jacques 
de Dinant's Ars arengandi, probably dating from the 1280s, shares 
something of the character of the vernacular writings.® The later 


3t For a description of these ‘dictaminal’ exordium collections see Speroni [1994] 
Ixxi (A4, 2). 
5 On this text see Wilmart [1933]. 
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Latin Ciceronian rhetorical works we possess from this period have 
the character of formal academic commentaries and reflect a far 
more systematic and comprehensive engagement with the Ciceronian 
texts they are glossing— specifically, Ad Herennium—than anything 
found in the vernacular tradition, either in this period or later. Their 
analysis is also, as we would expect, conducted at a far more tech- 
nical and intellectually demanding level than is the case with ver- 
nacular writings, and assumes a vastly superior level of factual 
knowledge on the part of their audience, as well as a familiarity with 
academic techniques of analysis with no parallel in the vernacular 
tradition.” Differing emphases are also apparent in these commen- 
tarles, seemingly indicative of differing didactic intents: where the 
vernacular Ciceronian texts of this period are transparently moti- 
vated by an over-riding interest in the practical utility of the doc- 
trines being conveyed, the intentions of the Bolognese lecturers appear 
broader, encompassing a close concern, quite remote from the ver- 
nacular tradition, with the elucidation of the letter of the text. 
Given these differences in emphasis, we should be wary of auto- 
matically assuming that the Latin tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical 
study that evolved from the late thirteenth century at Bologna arose 
from the same motivations as the earlier vernacular tradition or was 
addressing the same audience needs. An examination of the texts 
suggests that two interest groups catered for by Latin commentators 
on Ciceronian rhetorical theory far more substantially than by its 
vernacular adaptors are: prospective lawyers (Jacques de Dinant 
glosses orator on occasion as advocatus), and students of classical liter- 
ature, a field from which both Jacques and Bartolino extensively 
quote. Both groups were, of course, well represented at Bologna in 
this period, given its long-established international excellence as a 
centre for the study of Roman law and its more recent, but by no 
means insignificant, tradition of protohumanistic literary study (Dante's 
correspondent Giovanni del Virgilio was appointed to teach the auc- 
tores there in the same year as Bartolino’s appointment, 1321). This 
does not mean, however, that the civic concerns and needs that 
appear to have fuelled the earlier vernacular tradition of Ciceronian 
rhetorical study were remote from the interests of the later Latin 
commentators and their audiences. As John Ward has noted, both 


3 Ward [1995c] 71-72, 164, 203-05; Wertis [1979]. 
37 Witt [2000] 237-38; Black [2001] 202. 
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Jacques and Bartolino make explicit reference to civic oratory as a 
potential user context for rhetoric, and Bartolino in particular draws 
extensively on this context in the exemplification of his commentary, 
which is notable for the frequency and suggestiveness of his allusions 
to contemporary rhetorical practice.” Particularly striking in this text 
is a passage in its discussion of deliberative rhetoric, in which Bartolino 
supplements Ad Herennium’s teachings with an observation from 
Aristotle's Rhetoric on the need for orators to adapt the ideological 
slant of their speech to the values of the regimes in which they are 
speaking.? While the practice of interposing material from other clas- 
sical theorists in Ciceronian commentary was obviously nothing new, 
the choice of exemplification suggests that this Aristotelian interpo- 
lation was primarily motivated by an attentiveness to contemporary 
conditions: Venice is cited, for example, as an instance of an oli- 
garchic regime in which audiences will be typically responsive to 
appeals to the values of nobility and wealth, while Siena figures as 
a popular republic in which the prime value to which one should 
appeal is liberty. 

Beyond this textual evidence, further intriguing indications of a 
‘civic’? motivation in Bartolino’s rhetorical teaching are contained in 
the very detailed document of 1321 outlining the conditions under 
which he was employed by the commune of Bologna. As was noted 
above, following a practice seemingly already established in the days 
of his predecessor and master Giovanni di Bonandrea, Bartolino was 
contracted to provide two courses on rhetoric: one on Ad Herennium 
the other a practical course in the composition of letters and speeches, 
intended to be accessible to non Latn-literate speakers. Given the 
evidence that Giovanni di Bonandrea's Brevis introductio ad dictamen 
was taught standardly throughout the fourteenth century alongside 
Ad Herennium at Bologna, a first assumption might be that Bartolino's 
second, practical course was based around the Brevis introductio, while 
Ciceronian theory was reserved for a more specialised and quite sep- 
arate audience. It may well be the case, however, that this division 
was in practice less absolute. The fact that Bartolino's course in 
'applied' rhetoric was required to cover speech-making, in addition 
to the composition of letters, 1s already suggestive of the fact that 
this course may not have been based exclusively on the doctrines of 


8 Ward [2001a] 206-08, 211; also Cox [1999] 269, 281-82. 
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the Brevis introductio, which, consistently with dictaminal tradition, is 
oriented towards written practices of rhetoric. That Bartolino would 
have drawn on Ciceronian theory for that part of his ‘applied’ teach- 
ing that concerned the ars arengandi seems a plausible assumption in 
the circumstances, especially given that a precedent seems to have 
existed for such a course in Jacques de Dinant's teaching at Bologna 
in the 1280s. Certainly, the portion of Bartolino's commentary that 
deals with deliberative oratory—a rhetorical usage of particular inter- 
est within the civic oratorical culture of the period—bears traces in 
its exemplification of an attentiveness to contemporary practice. This 
is apparent not only in the passage cited above, concerning the need 
for ideological accommodation in political oratory, but also in the 
model speeches that Bartolino provides to illustrate technical points 
in his discussion; even where the putative contexts of these speeches 
is classical, deriving from the original examples found in the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium, the form that they adopt is distinctly evocative of the 
rhythms and formulae of contemporary civic oratorical culture.'? 
On the basis of the evidence cited above, then, it seems safe to 
conjecture that, in this initial period of its development, the Latin 
tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical commentary in Italy was moti- 
vated—in part, at least—by impulses similar to those which had 
stimulated the growth of Ciceronian rhetorical study in the vernac- 
ular some decades earlier. There are strong indications that the prime 
disciplinary allegiance of Ciceronian rhetoric at Bologna in this period 
was with the ars dictaminis rather than, say, law or dialectic; as we 
have seen, the rhetorical curriculum, at least from the early four- 
teenth century, paired Ad Herennium with dictaminal study. Given 
this, it may be suggested that, as was conjectured above in the case 
of the vernacular tradition, Ciceronian rhetorical theory may have 
begun to attract interest at Bologna in this period because it appeared 
to offer a form of rhetorical training more flexible and sophisticated, 
in some respects, than traditional dictaminal instruction, and, perhaps 
specifically, training that was more dynamic, more psychologically 
astute, and more attuned to the handling of conflict. It is interest- 
ing to remark in this connection that, in an innovative gesture, 
Giovanni di Bonandrea incorporates Ciceronian exordium theory in 
his Brevis introductio ad dictamen, displacing the perfunctory, much- 
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abridged version of that theory traditionally found in dictaminal text- 
books."' This is especially suggestive given that, as was noted above, 
this was a portion of Ciceronian theory that appears have held a 
particular fascination for contemporary vernacular writers on rhetoric 
in this period, who appear to have perceived it as, in some sense, 
a paradigmatic embodiment of those qualities in ancient rhetoric that 
guaranteed its ‘novelty’ and relevance. 


The Latin tradition from scholasticism to humanism 


As has been suggested in the previous two sections of this argument, 
both the vernacular and the Latin traditions of Ciceronian rhetori- 
cal study, as they emerged in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Italy, 
may be seen, to differing extents, as responding to the practical 
demands of late medieval communal society. Although other more 
intellectual and theoretical motives cannot be discounted, at least in 
the case of the more sophisticated Latin tradition, practical applic- 
ability was a prime motive for the new interest in Ciceronian the- 
ory, and practical applicability specifically within the realm of civic 
rhetorical practice to which the ars dictaminis had traditionally catered. 
Where, in the case of the Latin tradition, the ‘dictaminal’ alignment 
of Ciceronian study in this period is attested by the paired teaching 
at Bologna of classical rhetoric and dictaminal theory, the same point 
can be illustrated in the case of the vernacular tradition by the group- 
ings of texts within manuscripts. To take the best-documented case, 
Giamboni’s Fiore di rettorica is frequently found coupled with collec- 
tions of speech manuals and other speech-related material, such as 
compendia of exordia and sententiae, or translations of Ciceronian ora- 
tions and of speeches extracted from Sallust. Another text often 
found with the More is Albertano da Brescia’s Ars dicendi et tacendi 
(1245) with its eclectic blend of classically and scripturally derived 
teachings on the social and moral decorum of speech.? Similar user 
interests may be inferred from the manuscript tradition of a later Ad 


* Arcuti [1993] 17-31; for discussion see Banker [1974a] 13-18 and Cox [1999] 
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Herennium abridgment, dating from the early fourteenth century, which 
is paired in five out of its eight surviving manuscripts with the ver- 
nacular speech manual attributed to Filippo Ceff.“ 

As is predictable with a cultural tradition so rooted within a given 
sociopolitical environment, this early, ‘civic’? phase of the Italian 
Ciceronian tradition could not survive the collapse of the political 
conditions that had created it. The late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth century saw the demise of the city-republic as the character- 
istic form of political organisation in central and northern Italy, as 
the fragile governmental institutions put in place by the communes 
crumbled under the pressures of internal factional strife and external 
aggression. By the second half of the fourteenth century, at least out- 
side Tuscany, the majority of central and northern Italian cities were 
governed by despots, some—the more established, at least—well 
embarked on the political and ideological consolidation of their 
regimes. This political shift had profound cultural effects, not least, 
as might be expected, in the area of rhetoric, the discipline that, 
more than any other, stood at the interface of the intellectual and 
political domains. With the demise of the communal regimes and 
the participative political practices they had sustained, an entire cru- 
cial sphere of rhetorical activity had effectively been eliminated, viz., 
the sphere of political debate, defined within classical rhetorical theory 
by its ascription to the deliberative genre. As in ancient Rome fol- 
lowing the fall of the republic, and for similar motives, rhetoric was 
called on in this period to reinvent itself. Though continuities are 
apparent—the rhetorical curriculum at Bologna, for example, remained 
unchanged throughout the century—the Italian Ciceronian tradition 
may be seen from the later Trecento as entering a new phase. 

A key, and characteristic, development of this period may be 
defined, following the lines of Ronald Witt’s useful recent analysis, 
as that of the incursion into the sphere of rhetoric of the classicising 
influence of humanism. Modifying the earlier model proposed by 
Kristeller, whereby the dictaminal tradition is regarded as the prin- 
cipal conduit through which classicising inflections were introduced 
into Italian culture, Witt notes that humanistic influences are in fact 
first registered in that culture almost exclusively within the gram- 
matical sphere. The intensive study of the classics, and the imitation 
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of classical style, were confined in the later thirteenth and carly four- 
teenth century to the private sphere, while the realm of public com- 
munication delineated by the ars dictaminis remained resolutely ‘modern’ 
(or, in our terms, medieval) in character. As Witt correctly notes, 
this remains the case despite the interest in classical rhetorical theory 
manifested by representatives of dictaminal culture such as Latini; 
as was stressed above, this is an interest seemingly quite remote from 
any classicising impulses, and certainly one unconnected with any 
‘humanistic’ aspiration to an emulation of classical style. The first 
evidence of such an aspiration begins to become apparent only from 
around the 1380s and 90s, when a number of individuals, in Florence 
and elsewhere—perhaps most famously, Pierpaolo Vergerio in Padua— 
began directing their studies of ancient rhetoric and oratory to the 
typically humanistic end of imitatio. Over the following half-century 
or so, this new culture of ‘oratorical humanism’ (Witt) was destined 
to transform the idiom of public discourse in Italy, its linguistic and 
stylistic norms gradually displacing those of medieval dictamen. By the 
1430s, the classical latinity pioneered by humanist ‘grammarians’ in 
their private writings had been adopted, almost throughout Italy, as 
the language of diplomacy, statesmanship, and political ritual. At the 
same time, the humanists’ educational reforms had reintroduced the 
study of classical rhetoric into the school curriculum for the first time 
since antiquity; where in fourteenth-century Bologna a text like Ad 
Herenntum had been taught to adults at university level and in con- 
junction with dictamen, within the humanistic curriculum adopted with 
increasing frequency in Italy from the late fourteenth century onwards, 
it was characteristically studied by adolescents in school contexts and 
as an adjunct to the study of classical prose, notably Cicero’s letters 
and orations. 

This transformation in usage and context naturally called for a 
transformation in the method of teaching Ciceronian rhetoric. ‘The 
first substantial surviving evidence of humanistic teaching practice in 
this area is the commentary of Guarino da Verona, recording his 
teaching in the years of his long employment at the court of Ferrara. 
As John Ward has stressed, Guarino’s commentary represents a rad- 
ical change with respect to that of Bartolino, which appears from 
the manuscript evidence to have remained the most authoritative 
rhetorical gloss in Italy at least until the early decades of the fifteenth 


^ Witt [2000] 338-91; McManamon [1996] 31-49; also ch. 13 below. 
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century. ^ The most striking innovation in Guarino’s teaching is 
his abandonment of the complex scholastic analytical structure of 
Bartolino’s commentary, with its minute procedure of division and 
logical analysis of each phrase of the text. Guarino’s gloss is more 
organic and less formulaic (and considerably shorter), aiming less at 
the clarification of the logical structure of Cicero’s argument than 
an exposition of its general sense. As we would expect, moreover, 
with respect to his predecessor, Guarino devotes a closer and more 
informed attention to the language and style of the text he is gloss- 
ing, and to its classical historical context. Guarino’s classicising com- 
mitments are particularly apparent in the exemplification he uses, 
which draws extensively on classical literature, both poetic and ora- 
torical, in a manner also clearly indicative of his ‘grammatical’ ori- 
entation. This, indeed, is one of the respects in which his commentary 
may be most sharply differentiated from Bartolino’s, and one of those 
most revealing of the very different user context for which his rhetor- 
ical teaching is intended. Also telling on this front is Guarino’s greater 
concern with the moral status of rhetoric and the orator. Although 
Bartolino cites approvingly in his definition of the orator Cato’s and 
Quintilian’s requirement that he be a man of moral integrity (vir 
bonus), this moralising tendency is not carried through consistently in 
his gloss on Ad Herennium as a whole; rather—in a manner with the 
relatively amoral, or sophistic, tenor Witt has identified as charac- 
teristic of the contemporary dictaminal tradition—Bartolino tends to 
present the rhetorical doctrines of Ad Herennium in an exclusively 
technical light." Guarino, by contrast, along with other humanist 
educators, is notably more attentive to the moral implications of the 
art." This development may be seen clearly as connected with the 
shifting role of Ciceronian rhetoric in the educational curriculum: 
from a discrete vocational training imparted to university students 
with a view to honing their skills in public discourse, oral and writ- 
ten, to an integrated element within an educational curriculum 
addressing itself to adolescents! moral and intellectual formation. 

A direct comparison of the Ad Herennium commentaries of Bartolino 
and Guarino, such as that contained in the previous paragraph, has 


4 Ward [1995c] 205-09, and [1995a]. On the continued use of Bartolino and 
other medieval rhetorical commentators by early humanists in Italy see most recently 
Fera [2003], 613-17. 

# Cox [1999] 274—75, 281-82; cf. Witt [1983a] 11-13, 71-73 and [2000] 203. 

+8 Cox [1999] 284-85. 
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the advantage of bringing out clearly the quite substantial shifts in 
emphasis between the ‘dictaminal’ and ‘humanistic’ phases of the 
Latin teaching tradition of Ciceronian rhetoric in Italy. It would be 
misleading, however, to suggest that the innovations noted in Guarino's 
practice were as sudden or dramatic as might appear from this kind 
of head-to-head comparison; rather, it seems realistic to suppose that 
these innovations were to an extent anticipated in the teaching of 
previous humanistically influenced educators, even though, in the 
absence of surviving commentaries by these figures, such suppositions 
must remain at the level of conjecture. It may well even be the case 
that, over the course of the later fourteenth century, ‘grammaticising’ 
and classicising inflections may have insinuated themselves into the 
rhetorical teaching tradition at Bologna, despite the seemingly mono- 
lithic continuity indicated by the continuing use throughout the cen- 
tury there of Bartolino’s Ad Herennium commentary. An indication of 
this is the intellectual profile of certain of the lecturers in rhetoric 
employed at the Studio in this period. It is difficult to believe, for 
example, that a figure such as Pietro da Muglio, who taught gram- 
mar in addition to rhetoric and whose pupils included Coluccio 
Salutati and other notable humanists, would not to some extent have 
brought his classicising sympathies to bear in his lecturing on Ad 
Herennium.” 


Ciceronian rhetoric in fifteenth-century Italy: 
general trends and regional variations 


It was suggested above that the changes in method and emphasis 
apparent in rhetorical culture in Italy from around the late four- 
teenth century onwards may be seen as a quasi-evolutionary response 
to a shift in political circumstances. As has been noted, the salient 
trait of the emergent humanistic tradition of rhetorical study was its 
‘grammatical’ or literary-philosophical orientation, which distinguished 
it fairly sharply from the previous ‘dictaminal’ tradition, with its 
broadly civic-political inflections. This shift is apparent in the differing 
emphasis given within these traditions to the three genera of rhetoric 
differentiated in classical theory; where, within the late medieval 


? On Da Muglio (or Moglio) see Billanovich [1978] 368-76 and Witt [1983a] 
14-19. More generally, on the teaching of rhetoric in Bologna in the later four- 
teenth century, see Banker [1974b] 160—63 and Billanovich [1963] 211-12. 
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dictaminal tradition—as in republican Rome—forensic and deliber- 
ative rhetoric had been privileged, the humanistic tradition conferred 
a new weight and dignity on the less functionalist genre of epideic- 
tic, prized for the greater opportunities it offered for the display of 
stylistic mastery and moral finesse. The historical reasons for this 
shift in emphasis are touched on in Pierpaolo Vergerio's educational 
treatise De ingenuis moribus (1402), which describes epideictic as the 
only genre of classical oratory with a living tradition of modern prac- 
tice, given that forensic oratory is incompatible with modern legal 
practices, while deliberative survives only in the degraded form found 
in popular regimes." Vergerio's position was a realistic one, given 
the political context within which he was writing: in a city ruled as 
a principality, such as Padua under the Carrara—or Este Ferrara, 
where Guarino da Verona was to develop his innovative courses on 
Ciceronian rhetoric—the majority of opportunities for public elo- 
quence were indeed ‘epideictic’ in character. This is certainly true 
of oral eloquence, which was practically limited to ceremonial or rit- 
ual occasions, such as speeches of welcome for prominent visitors, 
funeral orations, lay sermons, and praelustones to university courses. 
But a similar point might also be made of the literary practices that 
would serve increasingly as the prime arena for rhetorical eloquence 
in Italy: the epideictic formula of a morally charged, stylistically pol- 
ished, and often powerfully emotive rhetoric served well as a basis 
not only for panegyrics and invectives—quintessentially epideictic in 
their focus on praise and blame— but also for many of the other lit- 
erary genres most practised by humanist writers, such as classicising 
histories, biographies, and ‘familiar letters’. 

Across most of what is today the national territory of Italy, then— 
in this period, of course, still divided into a mosaic of petty states— 
the model of rhetorical instruction and practice introduced by the 
humanists was well calculated to meet societal needs. ‘This is true 
not only of the secular princely courts, which were the focus of the 
discussion above, but also of the great ‘eccelesiastical principality’ of 
papal Rome, which, from around the 1420s, following the settlement 
of the great Schism, was to become one of the most powerful and 
innovative cultural centres in Italy and Europe, and a leading lab- 


5 Kallendorf [2002] 50-52. McManamon [1996] 98 interprets Vergerio’s phrase 
in populis in a general sense as ‘among the general public’, but in context it appears 
clear that a more specific sense is intended. Kallendorf translates ‘in popular regimes’. 
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oratory for the development of humanistic practices of preaching, 
drawing on the norms of classical epideictic oratory.?! A separate 
discussion is, however, required in the case of the surviving republics 
of Italy, which, while by no means unreceptive to humanistic inno- 
vations in rhetoric, nonetheless retained a higher degree of conti- 
nuity in some respects with medieval tradition. The key factor here 
is the continuing centrality in these contexts of deliberative—and, in 
the case of Venice, forensic—practices of oratory, of the type that 
a humanist like Vergerio, working in a different political context, 
could effortlessly dismiss as obsolete. A vivid sense of the range of 
rhetorical competences required in Venetian public life is conveyed 
in a letter of 1420 by Leonardo Giustinian, one of the earliest and 
most distinguished exponents of humanism among the Venetian patri- 
ciate, and at this point engaged in his first major political office, as 
one of the Avogadori del Comun, the attorneys-general or chief law 
officers of the city. “There is no kind of case’, Giustinian writes, ‘no 
type, no topic, finally, no precept of the entire art [of rhetoric] in 
which I must not be proficient. Add to this the fact that I am not 
required to speak always before the same body, but, according to 
the merits and dignity of the cases, I must go now before the Doge 
himself, now before the [ judicial body of the] Quaranta, now in the 
Senate, now with the body of patricians. And in these places, vari- 
ous and wholly different forms of oratory are required'.? 

In such a context, unsurprisingly, despite the enthusiasm with 
which a number of individual Venetians embraced the new classical 
learning, there 1s some evidence that the model of rhetorical educa- 
tion evolved by humanist educators on the Italian mainland was not 
universally felt by Venetian patricians to be adequate to local rhetor- 
ical needs. It is noteworthy, for example, that Leonardo Giustinian, 
having taken care to procure the most sophisticated humanistic edu- 
cation available for his son, the future orator and historian, Bernardo, 
still felt the need to supplement the young man's rhetorical learning 
with a personalised vocational course on memory, including detailed 
recommendations on the way in which mnemonic techniques might 
be used in the particular context of Venetian Senate debate.’ By 
comparison with the principalities of the mainland, Venice was slow 


51 O'Malley [1979]. 
? Letter to Pietro de’ Tommasi of 1420, cit. in Labalme [1969] 23. 
5 Ibid. 55-60. For commentary see also Cox [2003b] 673. 
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in offering state support for humanistic learning; only in the 1440s 
was a school of the humanities established at San Marco to com- 
plement the school of philosophy that had existed at the Rialto since 
the beginning of the fifteenth century.” In the face of the Venetian 
patriciate's scepticism with regard to the utility of the study of clas- 
sical rhetoric, there are indications that humanists working in Venice 
may have sought to develop a form of rhetorical instruction. con- 
sciously differentiated from that of mainland humanism by its more 
pragmatic and vocational character, and representing in some sense 
a classicising updating of the medieval dictaminal tradition of civicly 
oriented rhetorical study. A key document of this is the Rhetoricorum 
libri quinque (henceforth RLV) of the Greek humanist George of 
Trebizond, written at a time when George was attempting to estab- 
lish himself as a teacher of rhetoric in Venice in the 1430s." Notable 
as the only attempt by an Italian-based humanist in this period to 
compose an independent rhetorical textbook, synthesising a variety 
of classical sources, the RLV rivals Guarino’s roughly contemporary 
Ad Herennium commentary as the most significant rhetorical work of 
its age. The two are, however, significantly different in their emphases, 
with the RLV anomalous not only with regard to Guarino but also 
to humanistic approaches to rhetoric in general in its explicitly political 
and pragmatic definition of rhetoric as the art of persuasion in civic 
causes.” A further feature of the RLV, perhaps indicative of its adap- 
tation to local traditions, is the extensive use it makes of illustrative 
material of Cicero's orations, used sometimes not only to exemplify 
existing classical ‘rules’ but also to formulate new ones by inference 
from practice." While George's concern with classical oratory is con- 
sistent with trends within mainland humanistic culture, his interest 
may also be seen, in context, as reflecting a concern with delibera- 
tive and forensic practices of rhetoric which has less in common with 
humanistic than ‘dictaminal’ traditions of rhetorical study. 

Similar patterns of continuity may be perceived, though in a 
different form, in the rhetorical culture of Florence in this period, 
which again constitutes an interestingly distinctive tradition, with 


% Ross [1976]. On Venice's initial reluctance, earlier in the century, to embrace 
the study of the humanities see Labalme [1969] 29-42; King [1986] 220-21; and 
Pastore Stocchi [1981] 108-09. 

5 Monfasani [1976] 26-27, 261-89. 

°° Monfasani [1976] 267-68 and [1992] 123-24. 

? Monfasani [1976] 289—90; Classen [1993] 77-78. 
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respect to other Italian centres. Certainly it would not be accurate, 
in the case of Florence, to speak of a cultural resistance to the claims 
of humanism of the type that was identified in the preceding dis- 
cussion of Venice; on the contrary, Florence is justly seen as hav- 
ing played a leading role in the classicising transformation of rhetorical 
culture that Ronald Witt sees as the principal development of the 
late fourteenth and the early fifteenth centuries within Italian human- 
ism as a whole.? Despite its revolutionary formal innovations, how- 
ever, the Florentine humanistic tradition in this period also manifests 
strong elements of continuity, especially ideological, with the pre- 
humanistic civic culture of the age of Latini, including a distinctively 
‘Ciceronian’ and political conception of the role of rhetoric within 
civic life. While one may be justly sceptical of the degree to which 
these ideological continuities masked discontinuities in practice—par- 
ticipative politics in this period in Florence were in fact restricted to 
a far narrower elite than in Latini’s day—it is nonetheless true that 
fifteenth-century Florence remained closer in many respects to its 
medieval cultural roots than did those cities that had abandoned 
their republican culture with the demise of communal government 
in the preceding two centuries.” This is reflected in the Florentine 
rhetorical tradition, especially when that tradition is considered inclu- 
sively, as encompassing not only Latin humanistic writings and ora- 
tory but also vernacular rhetorical culture, which, as was noted earlier 
in this chapter, persisted and flourished in Florence it had almost 
entirely vanished elsewhere.” The wider social interest in eloquence 
attested by this continuing vernacular tradition reflects the central- 
ity of the role still played by vernacular oratory within Florentine 
civic life, and the relative breadth of the constituency of potential 
participants in formal oratorical practices. Outlets for eloquence in 
Florence included not only ceremonial epideictic oratory of the type 
found in seigneurial regimes—inevitably, a practice limited to highly 
trained specialists—but also deliberative oratory as practised in the 
various assemblies of state. This continued to play a significant for- 
mal role within Florentine civic culture even when the real political 
influence of these assemblies was progressively diluted over the period 


Witt [1982] and [2000]. 

5 On these cultural continuities, and their role in masking actual discontinuities 
in power relations in Florence, see Najemy [1991]; also ch. 13 below. 

5 Though see appendix to this chapter below, nos. 10 and 11 for evidence of 
vernacular rhetorical study in fifteenth-century Venice. 
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of Medici dominance, returning to a position of greater political cen- 
trality with the restoration of republican government in the 1490s.°! 


CONCLUSION 


As will be clear from the preceding argument, the history of the 
reception of Ciceronian rhetoric in Italy between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is a distinctly complex and unlinear one. While it 
would be easy enough to draw up a tidy narrative of progression, 
mapped onto the history of the rise of ‘oratorical humanism’ in the 
late fourteenth century, this would traduce the complexity of the actual 
patterns of continuity and discontinuity we find when we attend to 
local contextually defined differences. As generally in the study of 
Italian culture in this period, the importance of regional variation 1s 
crucial. To speak of an ‘Italian rhetorical tradition’ in the fifteenth 
century is as much of a simplification as to speak generally of ‘Italian 
humanistic culture’ in this period, without acknowledging the dis- 
tinctive coloring Italian humanism took on from its local social and 
political contexts. 

If we respect this differentiation, rather than regarding the medieval 
civic tradition of Ciceronian rhetoric as being simply displaced in 
the fifteenth century by newer humanistic models of rhetorical study, 
we may be more inclined to see these two strains within the Italian 
rhetorical tradition as uneasily coexisting, at least down to the end 
of the century. As might be predicted from what was argued above, 
the tension between the two was particularly acute in an environ- 
ment such as Venice, where an increasingly self-assertive imported 
culture of humanistic rhetorical study found itself having to compete 
with a long-standing native tradition of republican-inflected civic 
rhetoric. It is perhaps no coincidence, then, that it is within the 
humanistic circles of Padua and Venice in the 1480s and 1490s that 
we first see the Rhetorica ad Herennum’s long-accepted attribution to 
Cicero beginning to be called into question. Though there were 
sound philological reasons for this, it seems likely that the motives 
of those humanists who queried Ad Herennium’s Ciceronian author- 


©! On this Florentine tradition of deliberative oratory see Gilbert [1957] and Cox 
[1997] 1134-36, both of whom stress its importance as a context for Machiavelli’s 
political thought. More broadly, on the popular study of rhetoric in Florence in 
this period, see ch. 13 below. 
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ship had as much to do with their concern to position themselves 
in contemporary debates on rhetoric as with strictly scientific con- 
siderations.” The late fifteenth century in Venice appears to have 
seen something of a ‘last showdown’ between the Ciceronian tradi- 
tion of civic rhetoric that had so long held sway in the Italian city- 
republics and the newer, less politically oriented humanistic tradition 
of rhetoric that took Quintilian as its inspiration and figurehead. 
Given the centrality of the place Ad Herennium had occupied within 
the medieval Ciceronian tradition, it seems plausible that the ques- 
tioning of this text's Ciceronian attribution came about as a by- 
product of these rhetoric wars. To deprive Ad Herennium of the prestige 
of Ciceronian authorship was gravely to undermine the position of 
those who maintained that the purpose of rhetoric was essentially 
civic and political. When Ad Herennium is removed from the equa- 
tion, the support for this position from Cicero’s genuine rhetorical 
writings is notably less solid, with De oratore seeming closer to Quintilian 
in the breadth and cultural scope of the role it envisages for rhetoric. 

In any case, by the 1490s, when the debate on Ad Herennium's 
authenticity surfaced in Venice, innovations such as the introduction 
of printing and the changes in reading practices consequent on this 
development were beginning to reshape Italian culture to the extent 
that prior models of rhetorical study must already have been com- 
ing to seem outdated. The mid-1490s in Venice saw the publication 
of a series of new commentaries on Ad Herennium. that may be in 
some ways be regarded as signaling the end of the medieval Italian 
rhetorical tradition as surely as contemporary works querying that 
text's Ciceronian attribution. Written specifically for the press, rather 
than the by-product of a oral teaching situation, and enriched with 
the philological and historical acumen of over a century of human- 
istic textual scholarship, the Ad Herenntum glosses of Girolamo Capiduro, 
Antonio Mancinelli, and Francesco Maturanzio are clearly distin- 
guished from previous Italian commentaries in approaching the 
pseudo-Ciceronian text as much as a historical document and a mon- 
ument of Roman culture as a timeless articulation of a doctrine as 
relevant in the present day as at the time of its writing. These 


© On the context of the 1490s debate on the authenticity of Ad Herennium sce 
Ward [1995b] 234-51 and Cox [2003b] esp. 684-86. 

5 On these commentaries see Ward [1983] 142-43; also appendix to the vol- 
ume below, section 6. 
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scrupulously scholarly commentaries seem an appropriate end-point 
for a survey that began with the unequivocally functional readings 
offered by Ciceronian rhetoric of Latini and Giamboni: here, per- 
haps more than with Guarino some sixty years earlier, we have a 
sense that a true watershed has been reached. 


APPENDIX 
CicERONIAN RHETORIC IN THE VERNACULAR IN IrALY, 1260-1500 


Introduction 


As was noted above, the history of the vernacular transmission of 
Ciceronian rhetoric in Italy has been very imperfectly studied. Much 
critical attention has been given to the early thirteenth-century phase 
of this history, which coincides with the important historiographical 
narrative of the origins of Italian vernacular prose, and good mod- 
ern editions are available of the rhetorical texts of Latini and Giamboni. 
Subsequent phases in the vernacular tradition have, however, been 
almost entirely neglected, and no overview has been attempted of 
the extent and duration of the phenomenon. For this reason, it has 
been thought useful to append to the present chapter an annotated 
list of successive vernacular adaptations of Ciceronian rhetoric from 
the mid-thirteenth century, when the earliest of these adaptations 
began to circulate in manuscript, to the late fifteenth, with the first 
appearances of Ciceronian volgarizzamenti in print. Rather than a 
definitive inventory, this list is intended as a stimulus to further study 
in this area: subsequent researches may well enrich this provisional 
census by the discovery of additional manuscripts and texts. 

As will be apparent from the list that follows, the textual tradi- 
tion of Italian vernacular rhetoric manuals is in many cases a com- 
plex and intricate one. Rather than authoritative ‘texts’, works such 
as Latini's Rettorica and Trésor and Giamboni’s Fiore di rettorica appear 
to have been regarded as open resources, ripe for revision and cus- 
tomisation by readers, whose interventions produced new versions 
with some claims to autonomy (see particularly text 5 in the inven- 


ĉ On the continuities between Guarino’s commentary and those of his medieval 
predecessors see Ward [1995a] 127. For illustrations of changing attitudes to clas- 
sical antiquity as manifested in the commentary tradition on Ad Herenntum see the 
appendix to this volume below, sections 6 and 7. 
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tory below). To this extent, it is inevitably a simplifcation to present 
the history of this tradition in the form of a list of discrete texts, as 
has been done below for the sake of convenience. A further prob- 
lem in delineaüng the transmission history of Ciceronian rhetorical 
theory in the vernacular lies in establishing what constitutes a ‘the- 
oretical as opposed to an ‘applied’ rhetorical text. As was noted ear- 
her in this chapter, summaries of Ciceronian theory such as Giamboni's 
Fiore were frequently grouped in manuscripts with texts exemplify- 
ing rhetorical practice, such as compendia of model speeches or 
speech exordia, or translations of historical or contemporary ora- 
tions. It is unlikely that the boundaries between these various forms 
of speech doctrine were regarded as impermeable, and in the case 
of some individual texts, it is difficult to allocate them to one or 
another category. The list that follows tends to inclusiveness, encom- 
passing, for example, a text such as 12.2, which, while primarily 
exemplificatory in character, takes as its organising categories the 
three classical ‘genres’ of rhetoric and thus may be seen as playing 
a role, if a minor one, in the transmission of Ciceronian theory. 
Although constraints of space preclude a detailed discussion of the 
material listed below, one general lime of development within the 
vernacular tradition of transmission of Ad Herennium is worth noting. 
The earliest vernacular version of this text, a redaction of Giamboni's 
Fiore di rettorica (no. 3.1 below), consists of a drastic abridgement and 
reordering of the doctrine of the original, clearly reflecting the pri- 
orities and traditions of contemporary dictaminal theory. Giamboni's 
subsequent redaction of the text (no. 3.2) adds some material that 
had been omitted in his earlier version, while the later redaction 
attributed to an anonymous reviser (no. 3.3) takes a preliminary step 
towards restoring the order of the Latin original. A further anony- 
mous text (no. 5), which splices together material from the Fiore and 
the rhetorical section of Latini’s Trésor, represents a more concerted 
attempt to produce a vernacular version closer to the original, the 
compiler noting that his intervention has been necessitated by the 
‘illegitimate’ order and omissions of the Fiore. The final stage in this 
process of ‘restoration’ can be seen in the anonymous fourteenth- 
century Avvegna Dio che la natura ministrasse (no. 8 below), which rep- 
resents the first attempt at an integral translation of Ad Herennium. 
This trend away from a 'dictaminal to a more ‘authentic’ mode of 
fruition in successive adaptations of the text, though not entirely lin- 
ear (see, for example, no. 7), is sufficiently marked to bear out the 
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assumption in the argument of this chapter that the interests that 
drew early readers to Ciceronian rhetoric did not entirely overlap 
with those that motivated the contemporary, and continuing, appeal 
of dictaminal theory. This rather contradicts the position of some 
accounts of the early history of the reception of Ciceronian rhetoric 
in Italy that base their conclusions exclusively on the evidence of 
thirteenth-century material? Although the two are obviously associ- 
ated, rather than simply an adjunct or outgrowth of the ars dicta- 
minis, Caceronian rhetoric in this period may be seen as representing 
a distinctive tradition, and one, despite its antiquity, of keen per- 
ceived utility and durable appeal. 


Vernacular adaptations of Ciceronian rhetoric, 1260—1500 


N.B. The list below is in approximate chronological order, although 
in many cases dating cannot be established with any exactitude. For 
the sake of completeness, one non-Italian vernacular rhetorical adap- 
tation has been included (no. 6). Beyond this example, vernacular 
adaptations of Ciceronian theory outside Italy are virtually unknown 
before the sixteenth century, although see Mascagna [1969] for a 
fifteenth-century Castilian translation by the humanist Alfonso de 
Cartagena, and Johnston [1992] 106 for evidence of vernacular study 
of Ciceronian rhetoric in fifteenth-century Aragon. 


1. Brunetto Latini, Rettorica (ca. 1260—66) 

Unfinished translation, with commentary, of De Inv. Commentary 
based on a twelfth-century Latin gloss of French or Northern 
Italian origin (incipit: Ars rhetorice); for its relation to this work 
see Alessio [1979]. Edition: Maggini [1968]. For bibliography, 
see Holloway [1986] 32-33, 63-73 and, more recently, Holloway 
[1993] 262-73; Tanturli [1998] 738-39; Witt [2000] 201-02, 
Ward [2001a] 195-202, and Bartuschat [2002]. 


2. Brunetto Latini, Trésor (ca. 1260-66) 
2.1. Trésor 
Summary of rhetorical theory, based on De [nv., contained in 
Book III of Latini’s encyclopaedic work, Trésor. Editions: Chabaille 


5 See, for example, Witt [1983] and Artifoni [1993] and [1995] esp. 149—50, 
165. 
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[1863]; Carmody [1948]. English translation: Baldwin and Barrette 
[1993]. For a critical discussion of the two modern editions see 
Baldwin and Barrette [1993] xii-xiv. For bibliography see 
Holloway [1986] 19-26, 63-73, to which should be added 
Holloway [1993] 173-79, Witt [2000] 201-06. 

2.2. Tesoro 

Italian translation of 2.1, seemingly near-contemporary with the 
original and sometimes attributed to Latini himself or to Bono 
Giamboni. Edition: Gaiter [1878-83]. Bibliography: Holloway 
[1986] 26-30, 63-73; Foà [2000], 302, 304. 

2.3. Trattatello di rettorica 

Adaptation of chs. 3-27 of rhetorical section of 2.1, contained 
in a single MS., Florence Biblioteca Nazionale, Magl. VI. 79 
(15th c.). See Speroni [1994] Ixxi. 


. Bono Giamboni, Fiore di rettorica (ca. 1260-) 

Abridgement of AH, existing in four principal redactions, distin- 
guished by its recent editor, Giambattista Speroni. Edition: 
Speroni [1994]. Bibliography: tbid. cclxxvii-cclxxxvii. 

3.1. (a) This represents, for Speroni, the earliest stage in the 
history of the text. It covers, in sequence, ‘ornato’ [elocutio], 
‘ordine’ [dispositio], delivery, the deliberative and demonstrative 
genres, and memory. The prominence given to elocutio proba- 
bly reflects the influence of dictaminal theory. For the text of 
this redaction see Speroni [1994] 109—27. For a discussion of 
its status and contents see zbid. xvi-xvii; also, on the relation 
between this and the B redaction [3.2. below], Speroni [1999] 
34-36. 

3.2. (B) This is regarded by Speroni as a later, revised and expanded 
authorial redaction of the Fiore. While following the same non- 
classical order as @ it incorporates new prefatory material (includ- 
ing a chapter introducing the three genres of rhetoric), and 
includes an expanded treatment of some points dismissed in a 
as too specialised to be of interest to ‘laymen’ (compare, for 
example a ch. 65 (Speroni [1994] 116) with B, chs. 66-67 (tbid. 
71-75)). For the text see Speroni [1994] 3-107; on its contents 
and status see ?bid. xvii-xix. See also Speroni [1999] 34-36. 

3.3. (x) This version, attributed by Speroni to a later reviser, makes 
some attempt to reorder the material of the tore in a manner 
closer to the Roman original, using the three genres of rhetoric 
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as organising categories, and placing the section on ‘ordine’ 
before that on ‘ornato’. For the text see Speroni [1994] 129-46; 
for discussion of its contents and status see tbid. xx-xx1. 

3.4. (8). This redaction contains material from the B and x ver- 
sions of the More, preceded by prefatory material seemingly 
deriving from a lost treatise by Fra Guidotto da Bologna 
(see no. 4 below). Speroni distinguishes two versions of 6 of 
which the former is characterised by an inept combination of 
material from B and x, resulting in a repetition of the section 
on dispositio. The revised version of the è redaction, which cor- 
rects this error, appears in three printed editions in the late 
fifteenth-early sixteenth century, the first published in Venice 
in ca. 1472 by Gabriele di Pietro (Comincia la elegantissima doc- 
trina delo excelentissimo Marco tullio cicerone chiamata rethorica noua 
traslatata di latino in uulgare) (Speroni [1994], cxv-cxvii; cfr. British 
Library catalogue for the dating). 


24. Guidotto da Bologna, Rettorica di Tullio Romano (pre 1266) 

Putative independent abridgement of AH, dedicated to Manfred 
of Sicily, son of Frederick II, of which only the dedicatory let- 
ter and initial chapters survive, annexed to Giamboni's Fiore di 
rettorica in several manuscripts. For the text of these chapters 
see Speroni [1994] 147-52. For a discussion of their status see 
ibid. xxi-xxii and xliv-xlvi. For bibliography on Guidotto see 
ibid. cclxxxii-cclxxxv. 


5. Compilatione di retorica (213th c.) 

This text, surviving in three MSS. combines portions of the œ 
redaction of Giamboni's Fiore di rettorica (see 3.1 above) with 
portions of the rhetorical section of Latini's Trésor (in a trans- 
lation differing from 2.2). Some material may also be conjectured 
to derive from other sources, including Latini’s Rettorica and the 
lost AH abridgment by Fra Guidotto (see no. 4 above). The 
text 1s prefaced with an independent accessus (transcribed in 
Speroni [1994] lxxii, n. 5), and contains an interesting note by 
the compiler (ibid.), explaining the reasons for his intervention. 


6 An alternative hypothesis canvassed by Speroni—less probable, in the view of 
the author of the present chapter—is that this material may represent a ‘false front 
appended to the text by Guidotto in an attempt to diguise his plagiarism of Giamboni 
(see Speroni [1994] xlv-xlvi). 
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For discussion see Speroni [1970] p. 25 and n. 70; also Speroni 
[1994] Ixxi-Ixxvii, Ixxvi-lxxvu for a description of the manu- 
scripts. See also the appendix to ch. 13 below (A) for a list of 
their contents in English translation. 


6. John of Antioch, translation of De Inv./AH (1282) 

French translation, surviving in a single, perhaps autograph, manu- 
script (MS Chantilly Musée Condé 590), carried out by John 
of Antioch at the request of the Italian William of Santo Stefano, 
Brother of the Holy House of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Bibliography: Delisle [1899]; Folda [1976] 42-52; 
Ward [1972a] 1:520-21 and [1995c] 17-18, 30. 


7. Trattatello di colori rettorici (ca. 1328-29) 
Much-abridged version of AH, consisting of a brief introductory 
summary of rhetorical doctrine, followed by an exemplified 
account of the colores. Edition: Scolari [1984]. 


8. Anon. translation of AH: inc. Avvegna Dio che la natura ministrasse . . . 

(mid-14th c.) 

This text, seemingly Tuscan in origin, represents the first surviv- 
ing attempt at an integral translation of AH. The translation 
incorporates much explanatory and exemplificatory material 
not found in the original. The text draws to a very limited 
extent on Giamboni’s earlier translation (see Speroni [1994] 
ccxxxvii-ccxxxix), but is mainly original. The only point at 
which it deviates significantly from—as opposed to simply 
expanding on—the Latin original is in the section on deliber- 
ative rhetoric at chs. 52—53, which include local interpolations 
from Martin of Braga's Formula honestae vitae, and from De Inv. 
There is no modern edition of the text, although 1t 1s certainly 
deserving of further study. For a discussion see Speroni [1973] 
which cites previous bibliography; also Speroni [1994] cclxxxii 
and, most recently, Cox [2003a]. 


9. Anon., translation of AH: inc. Nel sesto dì. . .: inc. Nel sesto di, poi 
che Iddio chominció yl mondo a ffar e le creature, fece l’uomo a ssua immagine 
e ssimiglianga. 
A single copy of this is listed in Speroni [1973] 25 n. 2: MS 
Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, PL XLVI, 3. I was unable 
to consult the manuscript. 
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10. Anon, translation of AH: inc. Advenga che per lo impedimento. . . . 
(15th c.) 

Near-complete ‘straight’ translation, incorporating material from 
Fiore di rettorica ch. 82 in the section on memory (Speroni 
[1994] ccxli-xlu). Seemingly deriving from Venice; survives in 
two MSS (Florence Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale II. VIII. 42 
and Assisi, Biblioteca del Convento di San Francesco, 690; 
see Speroni [1973] 25 n. 2), and in an early printed edition 
(Rhetorica Nova de Marcho Tullio Cicerone vulgarizata novamente 
[Venice: Iacobo di Penci da Lecco: 1502]). 


11. Anon., abridged translation of AH: inc. Quella magna dignità, dillec- 
tissimo fradelo 
Three mss of this are listed in Speroni [1973] 25 n. 2: Florence 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Fondo Landau-Finaly, 233; 
Venice, Biblioteca Nacionale Marciana, It. Z. 75 (4757), 1r-28v; 
Yale University Library, Thomas E. Marston collection, 30. 
Speroni also mentions a fourth, untraceable recorded manu- 
script. Summary of rhetoric doctrine based on AH, with some 
contemporary exemplification, mainly focused on deliberative 
contexts; seems originally to have been part of a larger work 
also covering the other parts of the trivium (MS Florence, 
1v). Although the mss are fifteenth-century (two deriving from 
Venice: an owner of MS Florence was Marin. Sanudo), the 
work seems fourteenth century in origin; a reference to Cino 
da Pistoia (c. 1270-1336/37; ibid. 7r) may be helpful for dat- 
ing. In MS Venice the text is followed by a Latin treatise on 
artificial memory, and it is also grouped with memoria-related 
material in MS Yale; see online catalogue for details. 


12. Trattatelli on specific aspects of rhetoric 

12.1. Le tre mantere de necessarii argomenti 

Extract from the Italian translation of Latini’s Trésor [2.2], found 
as an independent work in two MSS: Florence Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale Palatino 181 and Florence, Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, 2338 (Speroni [1994] Ixxxvu, Ixxxix). 

12.2. Incominciano alquanti fiori cavati della rectorica di Tulio 

Short treatise on the three genres of rhetoric, adapted from De 
Inv., followed by independent exemplification. Found in 4 
MSS: Florence Biblioteca Nazionale II. II. 90 (Speroni [1994] 
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Ixxxiv) and Palatino 181; Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana 2338 
and 1565. For discussion see Cox [1999] 263 n. 50. 

12.3. Definition of the tre gieneri di cause 

Translation of De Inv. 1.5.7., found in a single MS (Florence, 
Biblioteca Riccardiana, 1565); see Speroni [1994] xcv. 

12.4. Trattattello on memory 

Extract from Fiore di rettorica [no. 3 above], consisting of the first 
(introductory) chapter and ch. 82, which summarises AH7’s dis- 
cussion of memory. Found in 7 MSS; for a discussion see 
Speroni [1994] Ixxvii-lxxxiii and Yates [1986] 88-89; also ch. 
7 at notes 55ff below. 


PART TWO 


INFLUENCES AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS: 
CONTEXTS FOR THE UTILIZATION OF THE 
CICERONIAN RHETORICAL JUVENILIA AND 

THEIR COMMENTARY TRADITION 


CHAPTER 4 


CICERONIAN RHETORIC AND ETHICS: 
CONDUCT LITERATURE AND ‘SPEAKING WELL’ 


Mark D. Johnston 


Charlemagne, as every student of medieval history reads in Einhard's 
biography, never learned to write, yet was devoted to studying the 
Liberal Arts. He also achieved, in both the vernacular and Latin, ‘a 
copious and exuberant eloquence, able to express clearly whatever 
he wished’ [eloquentia copiosus et exuberans poteratque quicquid vellet aper- 
tissime exprimere|.! Generations of modern scholars have managed to 
ignore or even dismiss such claims, perhaps suspicious of Einhard’s 
motives in celebrating the barbarian emperor as a philosopher-king, 
perhaps simply unable to imagine a role for eloquence in Carolingian 
society. The common assumption has long been that whatever skill 
in speaking Charlemagne—or later centuries of princes and prelates— 
might have possessed, it was not truly rhetorical: quite simply, ‘ora- 
tory was a lost art" in the European Middle Ages. Conclusions like 
this are now no more credible than characterizations of the medieval 
era as ‘a thousand years without a bath’. Indeed, it requires rather 
benighted credulity (as well as healthy academic chauvinism) to imag- 
ine that no secular or ecclesiastical leader before the Renaissance 
ever felt the desire or need to speak well. As in any society, they 
‘continued to be confronted by situations that required persuasion 
at a non-technical level’.’ 

Thanks especially to fuller studies of medieval court culture, we 
can now see that speaking well was indeed an essential skill among 
the ruling elites of Charlemagne’s day and throughout the Middle 
Ages. However, this eloquence, owed as much—if not more—to 
moral guidance as to formal instruction in ‘rhetoric’. C. S. Jaeger 
has argued very cogently that ethics was the preeminent discipline 
in the cathedral schools and ecclesiastical courts of the High Middle 


' Firchow and Zeydel [1972] ch. 24. 
? Vickers [1988a] 227, though see now Haye [1999]. 
3 Ward [1978] 64. 
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Ages, making these institutions veritable ‘schools of manners’ for the 
clerics who trained there.* They disseminated this same cultural pro- 
gram to secular courts, especially through a vast literature on con- 
duct, widely propagated in Latin and the vernaculars. These texts, 
ranging from simple lists of classical or biblical moral precepts to 
comprehensive manuals of courtesy, always offer their clerical and 
lay readers advice on ‘speaking well’, as they typically designate the 
exercise of eloquence. However, the modern scholar turning to this 
literature for evidence of formal oratorical techniques must prepare 
for disappointment: few conduct texts invoke any practices from the 
tradition of Ciceronian rhetoric as studied in the medieval schools 
or adapted in the arts of preaching, letter-writing, and poetics. 
Conduct literature instead addresses the pragmatic, particular demands 
of the manifold occasions in daily life, from private conversation to 
public address, that required verbal facility. ‘This chapter reviews rep- 
resentative examples of this advice on ‘speaking well’, selected from 
among the most popular and intriguing texts in the huge literature 
on conduct. It also considers examples of the more formalized advice 
that appeared in some situations—such as the court, town hall, or 
marketplace—where preceptive specialists sought to formalize the 
norms of ‘speaking well’, sometimes even with appeals to Ciceronian 
doctrine. Such a review helps us appreciate much better how the 
various applications of Ciceronian doctrine throughout the medieval 
centuries served specific professional, social, and political needs. 

Literature on conduct includes some of the most widely dissemi- 
nated writings of the European Middle Ages. Many employ the sim- 
ple gnomic format used in western wisdom literature from ancient 
times: they offer collections of sententious precepts, organized infor- 
mally by topic, if at all. One of the earliest and most popular is the 
Formula honestae vitae, composed around 575 by Martin, bishop of 
Braga. Perhaps the epitome of a lost work by Seneca, this little text 
circulated under the Roman philosopher's name in hundreds of man- 
uscripts during the next nine centuries. Its review of the four car- 
dinal virtues— prudentia, magnanimitas, continentia, and iustitia —mncludes 
these typical precepts regarding speech: 


Your speech should not be 1dle, either, but should persuade or admonish 
or console or teach. Praise sparingly, blame even less. Excessive praise 


* Jaeger [1985] and [1994]. 
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and blame are equally undesirable; the former suggests fawning, the 
latter ill will. Bear witness to truth, not to friendship . . ? 

Do not let the authority of a speaker move you, consider what 1s 
said, not who says it, and ponder what kind you please rather than 
how many...? 

Refrain also from foul language, because its free use fosters shame- 
ful behavior. Prefer useful rather than witty and charming, straight- 


forward rather than acquiescent, speech. ... Welcome urbanity rather 
than scurrility . . . 
Admonish easily, criticize patiently. ... Fear soft rather than bland 


words. Avoid vices, with others do not be too inquisitive or a sharp 
critic, but an unreproaching advisor, so that you happily anticipate 
correction . . .? 

Listen quietly to speakers, promptly accept an audience. Respond 
readily to a questioner and cede readily to a challenger, and so avoid 
quarreling and dissension. When arguing, watch your movements in 
body and mind, so they are proper, and do not neglect them just 
because they remain unnoticed ... Be sterner in judgement than in 
speech, in behavior than in expression . . .? 

Keep silent what should remain unsaid, say what should be spoken; 
this is the highest peace and sure tranquility.!0 


These passages already employ more than a few of the key terms 
used by centuries of later clerical and lay writers on conduct: admo- 
nition, affability, blame, correction, decorum, praise, reprehension, 
scurrility, urbanity, and wit ( facetia). As Jaeger has amply demonstrated, 
these and similar concepts, most learned from widely read ethical 
writings of Cicero and Seneca, supplied the fundamental discourse 


? ‘Sermo quoque tuus non sit inanis, sed aut suadeat aut moneat aut console- 
tur aut praecipiat. Lauda parce, vitupera parcius. Nam similiter reprehensibilis est 
nimia laudatio quam immoderata culpatio; illa siquidem adulatione, ista maligni- 
tate suspecta est. Testimonium veritati, non amicitiae reddas . . .". 

€ ‘Non te moveat dicentis auctoritas, nec quis, sed quid dicat intendito, nec 
quam multis sed qualibus placeas cogita . . .". 

7 “A verbis quoque turpibus abstineto, quia licentia eorum impudentiam nutrit. 
Sermones utiles magis quam facetos et affabiles ama, rectos potius quam obsecun- 
dantes.... Non erit tibi scurrilitas sed grata urbanitas . . .". 

8 *Admoneberis libenter, reprehenderis patienter. ... Non acerba, sed blanda 
verba timebis. Esto vitiorum fugax ipse, aliorum vero neque curiosus scrutator neque 
acerbus reprehensor, sed sine exprobratione corrector, ita ut admonitionem hilari- 
tate praevenias . . .". 

? ‘Dicentium esto tacitus auditor, audientium promptus receptor. Requirenti facile 
responde, contendenti facile cede, nec in iurgia dissensionesque descendas. Si con- 
tinens es, et animi tui et corporis motus observa, ne indecori sint, nec ideo illos 
contemnas, quia latent. ... Severior esto iudicio quam sermones, vita quam vultu . . .". 

10 “Tacenda enim tacet, loquenda loquitur; atque ita alta ili pax est et secura 


tranquillitas: Barlow [1950] 239—40, 240, 243, 244, 245, 247. 
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of conduct elaborated in the cathedral schools and ecclesiastical courts 
of the High Middle Ages." 

The ethical values defined in such precepts on speech were inte- 
gral to the exercise of eloquence in those early schools and courts. 
Their relationship is the titular subject of the Disputatio de rhetorica. et 
virtutibus (794?) by Charlemagne’s own court master, Alcuin of York 
(735-804). His little treatise became one of the most cited medieval 
authorities on ‘speaking well’. Its definition of delivery is especially 
important because it defines oral performance as the point of inter- 
section between conduct norms of eloquence and Ciceronian doctrine: 


Delivery is matching the voice to the meaning [and to] the dignity of 
the words and control of the body. ... 

First one must train control of speech and breathing and the move- 
ment of the body and tongue, which involves effort more than art... and 
adorn each word with the proper accentuation, not shouting with loud 
cries, or breaking up words for the sake of show, but truly regulating 
it according to the place, subject, person, issue, and time.” 


Although the general model of Alcuin's treatise is probably the De 
inventione, his treatment of delivery draws its material instead from 
the Ars rhetorica of Julius Victor (fourth century), which in turn syn- 
thesizes precepts from the De oratore and Orator. Alcuin’s adaptation 
of Victor focuses equally on control of speech and gesture, insisting 
that ‘there is a good way to speak, just as there is to walk? [bonus 
modus est in loquendo, tamquam in ambulando].? One's entire behavior 
should manifest moderation, since the virtue of temperance must 
prevail ‘not simply in behavior, but also in speech’ [non solum moribus, 
sed etiam verbis]. This concluding judgement about delivery provides 
a transition to the treatise's discussion of the cardinal virtues, which 
Alcuin's modern editor decries as a. departure from Cicero's treat- 
ment of the virtues in relation to invention. In fact, Alcuin's tran- 
sition neatly relates conduct to delivery, which remains throughout 


!! Jaeger [1985] and [1994]. 

? “Pronuntiatio est verborum dignitas vocis sensibus accommodatio et corporis 
moderatio. ... Primo exerceri debet vocis et spiritus moderatio et corporis et lin- 
guae motus, quae non tam artis sunt quam laboris...et unumquodque verbum 
legitimo accentu decoretur, nec immoderato clamore vociferetur, vel ostentationis 
causa frangatur oratio, verum pro locis, rebus, personis, causis et temporibus dis- 
pensenda est: Howell [1941] 138. 

? Howell [1941] 143. 

^" Howell [1941] 31, 63. 
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the Middle Ages the principal common ground between ethics and 
rhetoric as disciplines of behavior. 

The many Latin and vernacular manuals of conduct produced in 
subsequent centuries consistently treat the control of speech as an 
essential element in the attainment of good mores. The latter term 
indifferently names both character and behavior, following these trea- 
tises’ invariable conviction that external actions manifest internal 
virtue. ‘Urbanity’ or ‘courtesy’ therefore always strives for confor- 
mity of thought, word, and deed. Among the most straightforward 
of subsequent Latin guides to conduct is the De institutione novitiorum 
of Hugh of St. Victor (1097-1141). Although its title announces 
this work as a guide for youths entering the regular clergy, Hugh's 
treatise in fact focuses on general issues of behavior, from dress and 
gesture to speech and table manners. Anyone aspiring to demon- 
strate good mores must carefully control behavior in all these areas. 
Hugh repeatedly asserts the principle that ‘uncontrolled movements 
of the body indicate a perverse and depraved mind’ [inordinati motus 
corporis corruptionem et dissolutionem indicent mentis|.'° He treats speaking 
(and listening) at length in chapters 12 to 17 by elaboraüng exten- 
sively Alcuin's advice on delivery. At one point he even turns to 
ridiculing the gestures of delivery that one should avoid: 


One must control movement of the limbs, so that each limb does what 
it should, the hands not talking, the mouth not listening, nor the eyes 
acting as the tongue. Some know only how to listen with their mouths 
agape and, as if meaning flows to the heart through the mouth, open 
their palates to the speaker's words. Others, which 1s worse, when talk- 
ing or listening, extend their tongues like panting dogs, and with every 
action twist their lips as if turning a millstone. Others point while 
speaking, arch their brows, and, rolling their eyes or fixing them as 1f 
deep in thought, attempt to show their grasping at some grand inner 
state. Others toss their heads, shake their hair, arrange their clothes 
in different ways, and, lying on their sides and extending their feet, 
offer a completely ridiculous display. Others, as 1f both their ears can- 
not hear, turn one with their necks twisted in the speaker's direction." 


' On Hugh's treatise sce Jaeger [1994] 254-67. 

16 Feiss and Sicard [1997] 58. 

17 *Discretio actionum in membris conservanda est, ut scilicet id agat unumquodque 
membrum ad quod factum est, ut neque loquatur manus, neque os audiat, nec 
oculus linguae officium assumat. Sunt enim quidam qui nisi buccis patentibus aus- 
cultare nesciunt et, quasi per os sensus ad cor influere debeat, palatum ad verba 
loquentis aperiunt. Alii, quod adhuc peius est, in agendo vel audiendo, quasi canes 
sitientes, linguam protendunt, et ad singulas actiones velut molam labia torquendo 
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Where Alcuin still mentions the vocal modulations expounded in the 
Rhetorica ad Herenmum (3.13.23-14.25), Hugh largely ignores them in 
favor of discussing control of gesture, amplifying his advice with 
examples far beyond the scheme of gesticulation set forth in Cicero's 
text (3.15.26-28), and illustrating it far more vividly than a con- 
temporary academic commentator like Master Alanus.'? Such detailed 
advice on delivery is typical: the achievement of restrained, grace- 
ful, or decorous movement when speaking and listening is a para- 
mount concern of virtually all conduct literature on courtesy in both 
Latin and the vernacular. 

For this reason, even the shortest and simplest conduct guides 
include advice on delivery and the decorum required on different 
occasions. Typically they mix general moral admonitions on speech 
with advice regarding particular situations, such as bearing news to 
one’s lord, addressing a host, listening to others, or conversing with 
women. For example, the text called Facetus, which circulated widely 
in various redactions from the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries, 
advises: 


18. Be quick to grasp any words, slow to tell any words spoken to 
you.” 

24. Brief and true words should come from your mouth; a lying 
mouth evilly strips the soul of honor.” 

51. Avoid pointing with your finger at what you mention, and see 
that your words are irreproachable.?! 

77. If you surpass anyone in status, do not boast, because self-praise 
falls on deaf ears.” 


circumducunt. Alii loquentes digitum extendunt, supercilia erigunt, et oculos in 
orbem rotantes aut profunda quadam consideratione defigentes, cuiusdam intrinsecus 
magnificentie conatus ostendunt. Alii caput iactant, comam excutiunt, vestimenta 
adaptando componunt, et latera cubitando pedesque extendendo, ridiculam satis 
ostentationis formam fingunt. Alii quasi ambae aures ad audiendum factae non sint, 
alteram tantum collo detorto voci venienti opponunt: Feiss and Sicard [1997] 68. 

18 In his exposition of the Rhetorica ad Herennium. See the appendix to this vol- 
ume [2] below. 

19 “Sis celer ad quosvis sermones percipiendum, sis piger ad quaevis tibi verba 
relata loquendum". 

2° ‘Sermo brevis verusque tuo procedat ab ore; os mendax animam vitae male 
privat honore’. 

2! ‘Rem, de qua loqueris, digito monstrare caveto, et tua ne possint reprobari 
verba videto’. 

2 “Si quemvis superexcelles probitatis honore, non iactes, quia laus proprio sor- 
descat in ore’. 
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83. Never speak threateningly about your enemy, for anyone who 
threatens his enemy, strengthens him." 

88. When anyone speaks to you, watch his face, and hold his words 
deep in your mind.** 

92. Whenever your peer or superior speaks to you, be still as a mute 
until he finishes his words.? 

99. Never speak ill of the female sex, but whenever you see one, fear 
for your strength.?? 

115. If you bring news before a lord, deliver the message calmly, speak- 
ing slowly, succinctly, knowledgeably, and pleasantly.?” 

128. Any man, no matter where he lives or under what law, should 
watch when he speaks and when he keeps silent.” 

154. Anyone pleases by keeping still when a superior speaks; a fool 
offers his words suddenly.?? 

181. When standing before a lord, observe five things: fold your hands, 
plant your feet, raise your head, look straight ahead, and speak 
little unless (otherwise) commanded.?? 


The key vocabulary in such texts remains little changed from that 
found in Martin of Braga's Formula vitae honestae. All behavior, in 
word and deed, should strive to manifest the virtues of composure, 
moderation, truthfulness, brevity, respect, and integrity, while avoid- 
ing such vices as agitation, loquacity, gossip, mendacity, boasting, 
criticism, or duplicity. Echoes of Ciceronian doctrine on delivery 
appear only occasionally, as in precepts 51, 88, and 181 from the 
Facetus. 

The same general emphasis on speech as conduct, with rare allu- 
sions to Ciceronian techniques of delivery, recurs throughout the 
numerous vernacular works on conduct. Representative of this literature 


23 “Nil super hoste tuo tua lingua minando loquatur; hostem namque suum munit, 
quicumque minatur’. 

?* “Si tibi quis loquitur, in vultum cerne loquentis, et sua verba tuae secretis insere 
mentis’. 

2 “Si par vel maior fuerit tibi forte locutus, donec finierit sua verba, sile quasi 
mutus’. 

26 *Femineo nunquam de sexu prava loquaris, sed, quamcumque vides, pro posse 
tuo verearis’. 

" Nuntia si tuleris coram magnate, fer aeque missa loquens tracüm, breviter, 
docte lepideque’. 

?5 ‘Omnis homo, quacumque domo qua lege fruatur, provideat, quando taceat 
vel quando loquatur’. 

? *[le placet, quicumque tacet maiore loquente; stultus erit, qui protulerit sua 
verba repente’. 

9 ‘Dum steteris coram dominis, haec quinque tenebis: inunge manus, compone 
pedes, caput erige, visu non dispargaris, sine iussu pauca loquaris’. For all these 


passages see Schroder [1911] 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27. 
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is the Proverbis d'ensenyament (1309?) of the Mallorcan courtier-turned- 
evangelist Ramon Llull (1232-1316). A collection of proverbs, the 
Proverbis d'ensenyament employs a verse format for the instruction of 
children, perhaps because Llull prepared this text as a gift to the 
Aragonese court during one of his appeals for royal assistance. 
Regarding speech he exhorts: 


65. 


70. 


116. 


121. 


122. 


124. 


180. 


196. 


Pensa abans lo que diràs, 
si no ho fas, fallir poràs. 


Consider in advance what you will say, for if you don't, you will 
fail?! 


Home que sovent diu falsía, 
lo ver que diga par no sia. 


A man who often lies cannot make the truth he speaks seem so. 


No vulles mal dir de home bo, 
ni vulles lauar sens raó. 


Never speak ill of a good man, or praise without cause. 


No parl ab tal maestría 
que hom t o tenga a fellonía. 


Don't speak with such cleverness, that someone might think you 
dishonest. 


Quant parlaràs davant senyor, 
ab ton parlar li fés honor. 


Whenever you speak before a lord, honor him with your words. 


Aytant quant trop parlaràs, 
aytant tu mateix ligarás. 


In so far as you speak too much, you entrap yourself as well. 


Si vols parlar o vols callar, 
guarda per qual pots més ben far. 


If you wish to speak or keep quiet, consider which will do the 
most good. 


No vulles esser reprehendent 
sens raó e cortesament. 


Do not go around criticizing, unless with reason and courteously. 


3! [The editors have left the vernacular in primary place here as readers may 
like to consider it before they do any ‘translation’.] 
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197. Si ets représ està suau 
per co que pusques haver pau. 


When criticized, remain pleasant so that you can keep the peace. 


198. No vulles esser trop cortès, 
car en tot trop peguesa es.” 


Don't try to be excessively courteous, for anything excessive is 
foolish. 


Speaking well at court consists, then, in thinking before one speaks, 
avoiding slander or gossip, replying graciously, addressing superiors 
respectfully, knowing when to keep silent, and correcting others gently. 
Another of Llull’s similar works, a collection of maxims entitled Mil 
proverbis (1302), does mention elements of disposition in its precepts 
on ‘speaking well’ and even identifies them as ‘rhetorical’. Amidst 
such usual advice as ‘think before you speak! [ans pensa, que parles| 
and ‘Good words befit good conduct’ [a belles paraules, belles costumes], 
he observes that ‘If you put in words what belongs in the begin- 
ning, middle, and end, you speak rhetorically’ [Sz a paraula dónes ço 
que li cové en lo començament e mia e fi, parles per retórica]. Llull per- 
haps alludes to dispositional schemes from the ars arengandi, which 
flourished at the court of Aragon in his day. In general, though, 
Llull’s advice differs little from that offered in the contemporary 
Occitan courtesy guides Ensenhamen del escudier and Essenhamen de la 
donzela composed by Amanieu de Sescas.® Their precepts in turn 
parallel those found in the numerous Anglo-Norman”? and Middle 
English? courtesy texts produced from the thirteenth century on.? 

Authors of more ambitious works on conduct can and do cite 
Cicero explicitly, although without necessarily including much clas- 
sical rhetorical doctrine. A typical example is the enormously pop- 
ular Liber de doctrina dicendi et tacendi of Albertano da Brescia (fl. 
1226-43).5° Albertano's work offers a florilegium of biblical, classical, 
and medieval citations organized under the quaestiones of who speaks 


32 Galmés [1928] 379, 381, 382, 383, 387, 388. 
5 Galmés [1928] 368-69. 
3t See Johnston [1992]; on Llull’s rhetorical theories in general see Johnston 
[1996]. 
? Sansone [1977]. 
3 Parsons [1929]. 
37 Furnivall [1868a], [1868b]. 
38 See Copeland [2003]. 
5 On Albertano’s career see Powell [1992]. 
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what, to whom, why, how, and when. The section on ‘how’ announces 
delivery as its subject and mentions Marcus Tullius, although nearly 
all the citations are from other authorities, chiefly Alcuin’s Disputatio 
de rhetorica et de virtutibus. As in that earlier work, the confection of 
nominally technical instruction from so many authorities facilitates 
a focus on moral concerns. Thus the account of speed in delivery 
draws not from the physiological treatment of vocal quality in the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium (3.12.21-22), but instead explains that: 


You need a similar approach in regard to quickness or slowness. Truly 
this is different in doing and speaking: one should not be too quick 
to speak, but slow with appropriate moderation. Blessed James in his 
Epistle says ‘be quick to hear, slow to speak, slow to anger’ [James 
1.19]. And Solomon says: ‘Do you see a man who is hasty in his 
words? There is more hope for a fool than for him’ [Proverbs 29.20].*° 


Albertano's little treatise became a ‘best-seller’ of conduct literature, 
circulating in over 230 manuscripts by the end of the Middle Ages. 
Similar in scope, though far less popular, 1s the treatment of 'speak- 
ing wel? provided by the jurist Francesco da Barberino (1264-1328) 
in the lengthy Latin gloss on his vernacular courtesy guide, Z Documenti 
d'amore. Francesco profusely explains his simple verse precepts by 
reviewing in detail the virtues and vices of speech, control of deliv- 
ery, and the topics appropriate to various audiences (with specimen 
exempla). Ciceronian doctrine on the three qualities of a narrative (De 
inv. 1.20.28) appears incidentally to reinforce advice on brevity," a 
virtue that Francesco largely ignores in his own text. 

By the thirteenth century, the long tradition of treaüng skill in 
‘speaking well’ as conduct evidently made it difficult, if not unat- 
tractive, for scholastic authors to correlate those norms of popular 
eloquence with Ciceronian doctrine. Radulphus Brito, writing at the 
end of the thirteenth century, generously characterizes unlearned elo- 
quence as ‘customary rhetoric! [rhetorica usualis] and Buridan in the 
fourteenth acknowledges that uneducated speakers can, with prac- 


1 Section 5.29: ‘In velocitate et tardidate similiter modum requiras. Verumtamen 
aliud in dicendo est, quam in faciendo: non enim debes esse velox ad loquendum, 
sed tardus cum moderamine competenti. Ait enim beatus Iacobus in Epistola sua 
“Esto velox ad audiendum, tardus vero ad loquendum, et tardus ad iram". Et 
Salomo dicit: “Vidisti hominem velocem ad loquendum? Stultitia speranda est magis, 
quam illius correctio"; Navone [1998] 36. 

# Egidi [1905]; on his career and work see Ortiz [1948]. 

? Egidi [1905] 1:77. 
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tice, learn to address their peers effectively. Contemporary Italian 
authorities like Buoncompagno are more likely to disparage vernac- 
ular skills in ‘speaking well’ as simply the crude and customary usage 
of the uneducated." Given these academic views of popular elo- 
quence, it 1s not surprising that Vincent of Beauvais adapts Hugh 
of Saint Victor's De institutione novitiorum, rather than Cicero or even 
Alcuin, when treating speech in his De eruditione filiorum nobilium 
(1247?). Vincents work offers perhaps the most sophisticated and 
fully rattonalized account of courtesy as a complete pedagogical pro- 
gram. His model curriculum for aristocratic youths (chs. 11-22) men- 
tions all the major divisions of the arts and sciences but cites Cicero 
(and Quintilian) only as authoriües for confirming these schemes, 
which include, incidentally, rhetoric. The specific practical exercise 
of eloquence that Vincent recommends for his aristocratic audience 
is ‘disputation’, qualified to exclude inquiry into higher knowledge 
(especially theology), to eschew any display of contention or passion, 
and always to observe caution and moderation when arguing. In 
short, Vincent's very thorough treatise advocates, despite his scholas- 
tic method and erudition, the same control of speaking and listen- 
ing taught in countless simpler guides to conduct. The continued 
proliferation of these works ultimately suggests that their informal 
advice on eloquence probably served their audiences much better 
than any schoolman’s effort to explicate an art of ‘speaking well’. 
The wide diffusion of conduct norms on ‘speaking well’ in fact 
led a few authors to explain all eloquence—including the formal 
rhetorical arts—according to those norms. An exceptional witness to 
this integration of rhetoric into conduct is Book One of the Leys 
d'amors, an encyclopedia of troubadour poetics (the art de trobar) com- 
piled by Guilhem Molinier for the Consistory of the Gay Science, 
the academy of courtly lyric founded at Toulouse in 1323. Books 
Two and Three offer an exhaustive technical catalogue of vernacu- 
lar verse forms and stylistic ornaments (the latter including the usual 
figures and tropes defined in the ars poetriae). As an introduction to 
this art, Book One recounts (in verse) the founding of the Consistory, 
expounds proofs of the existence of God (the source of all knowledge 


5 See the discussion of Radulphus and Buridan by Fredborg in ch. 5 below. 

# See the discussion of these judgements by Milner in ch. 13 below; also Ward 
[1995c] 173ff. 

5 Steiner [1938]. 
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and virtue), and reviews various schemes for dividing the arts and 
sciences (evidently adapted from Brunetto Latini’s Tresor, discussed 
below). With this foundation in place, Molinier announces: 


Aras es a vezer sobre qual partida de philozophia es fondada la nos- 
tra prezens sciensa de las Leys d'Amors. E dizem que aquesta sciensa, 
en quant que toca bel ornat e bo de parlar, se fonda sobre rethorica. 
E quar en aytal parlar, coma en verses, chansos et en autres dictatz 
hom pauza e ditz bos essenhamens e doctrinas bonas e vertuozas per 
esquivar vicis e peccatz e per essenhar bos costums e vertutz, per so 
lo prezens sciensa se pot fondar sobre ethica.“ 


Now we must see upon which part of Philosophy is founded our pre- 
sent science in the Leys d'Amors. And we say that this science, in so 
far as it involves beautiful and good ornament in speaking, is founded 
on Rhetoric. And since in such speech (like verses, songs, and other 
compositions, one expounds good teachings, and good and virtuous 
doctrines for avoiding vice and sin and for teaching good customs and 
virtues, therefore the present science can be founded upon Ethics. 


Molinier is true to his word: the remainder of Book One offers a 
wide-ranging collation of ethical precepts, various elements of 
Ciceronian doctrine, and ample advice on ‘speaking well’, all nom- 
inally provided as an account of rhetoric. The following outline sum- 
marizes Molinier’s scheme. Numbers in brackets indicate pages from 
Anglade's edition of the Leys d'amors, in order to give some idea of 
the relative emphasis that Molinier accords to each area covered in 
his presentation: 


I. Origin and nature of Rhetoric. [82-120]: 

A. Isidore and. Cicero on eloquence and origins of government 
[82-84]. 

B. Nature, usage, and art in eloquence: Art is wisdom (savieza), illus- 
trated with verses from the poet Ath de Mons on the conduct 
virtues of ‘speaking well’ [ben parlar] [84-86]. 

C. Function [uffici] and matter [matiera] of rhetoric [86]: 

1. Function is ‘to speak weightily’ [ parlar apessadamen| in order 
to convince; 

2. Matter is everything or Cicero's demonstration, counsel and 
judgement. 

D. Causes [cauzas] of speaking [86-120]: 

1. Ath de Mons specifies what, how, to whom, place, and time 
(also Hugh of St. Victor); 


© Anglade [1919-23] 1:7-45, 45-71, 71-82. 
^" Anglade [1919-23] 1:82. 
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2. Albertano de Brescia specifies who, what, to whom, why 
(illustrated at length with diatribes and examples about 
lawyers, avarice, bad clerics, vices), how (delivery, expanded), 
and when [88-120]. 

IL. Four parts of a speech according to Isidore: exordium, narration, argu- 
mentation, conclusion [120-22]. 

III. Five Foundations of Rhetoric [122-203]: 
A. Delivery [locucios], explained through conduct precepts [123-24] 
B. Truth, opposed to verbal sin of mendacity [124-29] 
C. Justice [drechura] [129-34] 

1. Definitions of ancient authorities; 

2. God's justice (from Pseudo-Aquinas, Compendium theologicae 
veriatis). 

D. Judgement, based on six principles [134—202] 

1. Wisdom [sciensa] 

2. Jurisdiction 

3. Reason, as discretion 

4. Deliberation, through prudent counsel 
a. Prudence [137-42] 

1. As one of four Cardinal Virtues 
ii. Six types of prudence (from Albertano, Liber consolationis) 
b. Counsel (from Albertano, Liber consolationis) [142—91] 
1. Definition of counsel 
1. From whom one should seek counsel 
iii. What to avoid in counsel 
iv. From whom one should refuse counsel 
v. Whether women should participate in counsel (long 
debate, with detailed allegory of Holy Church as the 
ideal woman from whom to seck counsel) 
vi. How one should evaluate counsel 
vii. How one should accept counsel 
vii. How one should keep counsel 
ix. How one should change counsel 

5. Justice [drechura] and righteousness [192] 

6. Fear of God with lengthy excursus on Final Judgement 
[192-202] 

E. Perseverance in good judgement [202-03] 


The arbitrary rubrication provided by Molinier in his treatise per- 
haps indicates how easily by 1300 the exercise of ‘speaking well 
engaged other codifications of verbal behavior, from conduct norms 
of behavior and moral theology on the vices of the tongue? to the 
political discourses of the ars arengandi and ars consulendi. Molinier’s 
concluding review of judgement and counsel in fact makes his account 


55 See Casagrande and Vecchio [1987]. 
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of eloquence resemble the guides for civic officials from the north- 
ern Italian communes.? Formal Ciceronian doctrine on rhetoric, 
taken largely from Isidore, occupies only a small place in his schemes, 
the bulk of which consists of a near-translation of Albertano da 
Brescia’s account of counsel in his Liber consolationis. Molinier’s mod- 
ern editor regards this entire account of rhetoric as absurdly extra- 
neous to the poetics codified in later sections of the Leys d'amors. 
However, poetry, as the preeminent exercise of 'speaking well in 
courtly society must have seemed to Molinier quite rightly an art 
founded on ethics as much as rhetoric, apart from any academic 
questions regarding the place of poetry, the ars poetriae, or the ver- 
nacular art de trobar among the arts and sciences?! The account of 
rhetoric in the Leys d'amors apparently invokes Ciceronian doctrine 
chiefly to formalize the high social and political status of courtly 
lyric? among the many valued skills of ‘speaking well’. Life in the 
courts required its own recognized arts of eloquence, just as pastoral 
care, administration, and government had produced an ars praedi- 
candi, ars dictaminis, or ars consulendi. 

At the same time, the broad application of conduct norms on elo- 
quence, especially in the specialized arts of ‘speaking well’, evidently 
fostered an effort by some authors to seek a clearer distinction between 
'speaking well as an ethical concern or political skill and Ciceronian 
rhetorical doctrine. The traditional divisions of knowledge rehearsed 
in the schools, most notably in Giles of Rome's De differentia. rhetori- 
cae, ethicae el politicae? certainly encouraged such distinctions. The 
most noteworthy efforts in this direction appear, not uncoinciden- 
tally, in southern Europe, where the exercise of civic oratory had 
developed most vigorously. One of the earliest and most celebrated 
works that illustrates the separation of rhetoric from conduct norms 
of ‘speaking well is the Tresor (1260-66?) of Brunetto Latini (ca. 
1220-94).?* Invoking Cicero and other ancient authorities, Latini 
defines rhetoric as a branch of political science, which teaches gov- 
ernment of the many, and is therefore wholly distinct from ethics, 
which teaches government of the self and personal affairs [3.1.1]. 


? Discussed by Milner, ch. 13 below. 

? Anglade [1919—23] 4:52. 

9 See Allen [1982]. 

? See Green [1980] and Olson [1984]. 

5 Bruni [1932]. 

% Carmody [1948]; on his oeuvre see Holloway [1986]. 
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Moreover, Latini enthusiastically reiterates the Ciceronian arguments 
that eloquence requires the formal rules of art [3.1.4, 3.2.4—8] and 
that only speech delivered in order to persuade is rhetorical [3.2.1, 
3.4.2]. Since his French text consistently uses the common terms bien 
parler [speaking well] and bone parleure [good speaking] to designate 
eloquence, it is tempting to read his exposition as a deliberate effort 
to reclaim for rhetoric the skills of ‘speaking well’ taught in conduct 
literature. However, Latini never explicitly contrasts Ciceronian doc- 
trine with ethical or courtesy precepts on speech. These appear 
overtly only in his brief discussion of delivery: 


Parleure est a dire ce kil a trové et establi en sa pensee, et avenableté 
du cors e de la vois et des meurs, selonc la dignité des choses et des 
parables. Et a la verité dire quant li parliers vint a dire son conte, il 
doit mout consirer sa matire et son estre; car autrement doit il porter 
ses membres et sa chiere et son esgart en dolour que en leece, et 
autrement en guerre que en pais, et en i. lieu ken l'autre. Por ce 
doit chascuns garder qul ne lieve ses mains ne ses oils ne son front 
en maniere qui soit blasmable; et sor ceste matire vaut la doctrine ki 
est ca ariere ou livre de visces et de vertus ou chapistre de garde 


[3.2.6]. 


Delivery is speaking what one has planned in one's mind, and con- 
formity of the body, voice, and gestures according to the dignity of 
the subject and words. And to tell the truth, when the speaker comes 
to telling his story, he should consider much his subject and his situ- 
ation; for he should use his limbs, expression, and gaze differently in 
sadness and in joy, in war and in peace, and in one place or another. 
Therefore he must take care not to raise his hands, eyes, or brow in 
an improper way; on this subject, there is valuable instruction in the 
earlier book on vices and virtues, in the chapter on taking care. 


The advice offered here on delivery begins to rehearse familiar con- 
duct precepts on ‘speaking well’, and hence Latini directs his reader 
to the more detailed account of this subject (adapted largely from 
Albertano de Brescia) that he presents in an earlier chapter from his 
review of ethics [Tresor 2.62-67]. Although Latini still recognizes 
delivery as a common concern for rhetoric and conduct norms of 
‘speaking well’, the organization of his work separates them into very 
distinct spheres of knowledge. By limiting the relevance of conduct 
precepts to techniques of delivery alone, Latini reasserts the value of 
formal Ciceronian doctrine as a practical model of general eloquence, 


5 Carmody [1948] 321-22. 
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able to replace the huge mass of informal ethical and moral advice 
on ‘speaking well. 

That this effort occurs especially among Italian authors writing in 
the vernacular suggests how conduct norms of eloquence perhaps 
provided the foundation for subsequent ‘humanist’ revivals of Cicero- 
nian doctrine,° just as they did for development of the specialized 
ars arengandi, ars consulendi, and similar ‘arts’. The revision and appro- 
priation of earlier conduct literature into humanist ethics remains 
largely unstudied. General accounts of language by later humanist 
writers—such as Pontano’s De sermone or Vives's De ratione dicendi, to 
name but two examples among many—continue to struggle with the 
difficult task of coordinating technical precepts from rhetoric with 
non-technical conduct norms of ‘speaking well’. It may be, as Kristeller 
suggested many years ago,” that humanist authors’ characteristically 
polemical stance toward medieval standards of eloquence conceals a 
considerable debt, especially in the case of courtesy guides such as 
Castiglione’s // cortegiano, Guazzo's La civile conversazione, or della Casa’s 
Il Galateo.* 

Whatever that debt might have been, it did not include trans- 
mission of formal Ciceronian doctrine in disguise. Instead, the con- 
duct norms of ‘speaking well record the widely diffused and manifold 
exercises of rhetorica usualis (as Radulphus Brito felicitously termed 1t) 
in the customary eloquence of daily affairs. How broadly and effectively 
conduct literature guided actual verbal behavior is very difficult to 
assess. Here the studies collected by Ashley and Clark [2001] offer 
suggestive and cautionary guidance for further study. As with courtly 
love, there is an ample body of imaginative literature that drama- 
tizes ‘speaking well’. Figures such as Evil Tongue in the Roman de la 
Rose or Envy in Piers Plowman, along with allegorical characters in 
many similar works, readily illustrate the precepts of conduct litera- 
ture. Even more illuminating might be the representations of ‘speak- 
ing well’ in chronicles and histories, which remain largely unexplored 
as testimonies to the cultivation of polished verbal mores.” 

Conduct norms of ‘speaking well’ undoubtedly defined communi- 
ties of speech according to divisions of class, gender, or race as well. 


5 See the further analyses by Cox and Milner in chs. 3 above and 13 below. 
5 Kristeller [1965] 27-32. 

5 Johnston [1986b] 45. 

5 See Haye [1999]. 
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Good mores obviously helped mark class distinctions, although stan- 
dards of ‘speaking well’ were subject to the same contested negoti- 
ation and exchange as any other resources of 'social capital", especially 
in broader debates on the relationship of education or virtue to nobil- 
ity." Regarding gender, a glance at the disparate precepts on speech 
presented in the Middle English How the goode wyfe taught hyr doughter 
and How the goode wyse man taught hys sone?! is sufficient to see how 
boys and girls received very different instruction in verbal etiquette. 
Authors of courtesy texts often seem unusually eager to limit the 
sphere of female speech.? Women's exercise of eloquence in public 
affairs of course attracted special scrutiny: Molinier incorporates into 
his Leys d'amors a lengthy debate on the role of women in counsel. 
Some conduct texts also suggest that standards of correct speech 
define ethnic distinctions: when Ramon Llull advises ‘Don’t seek to 
argue with someone who denies all [propositional] terms’ [No vulles 
ab cell disputar/ que tots termens vulla negar|,? he probably refers to the 
Jews or Muslims whose receptivity to reason he explicitly questions.** 
In many English guides to courtesy, the definition of ‘speaking well 
inevitably involves mastery of French,? creating a problematic rela- 
tionship between social status and national affiliation.® 

Ultimately, the most important contribution of conduct literature 
on ‘speaking well to our understanding of medieval eloquence lies 
in its attention to delivery. The myriad precepts on delivery directly 
imagine the positions and roles of real performance. Thus, analyz- 
ing the discursive positions exercised through the ars arengandi in 
northern Italian communes gives voice, as it were, to the social and 
political relationships performed in the arringhe.” The conduct pre- 
cepts on delivery evoke as well the many other chambers, halls, and 
squares where clerics, courtiers, and councillors, all endeavoring to 
speak well in their positions, voiced their interests and affairs. 


5 See Bumke [1991]; Hexter [1961]; and Scaglione [1991]. 

9! In Furnivall [1869]. 

9? See, for example, the analysis of Robert of Blois's works by Krueger [1993] 
156-82. 

63 Proverbis d’ensenvament 149, Galmés [1928] 384. 

ĉ See Hames [2000] 83-117. 

5 E.g. Parsons [1929] 399. 

99 See Fisher [1992]. 

* See the conclusions of Milner in ch. 13 below. 
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Jaeger [1985] and [1994] 


CHAPTER 5 
RHETORIC AND DIALECTIC 


Karin Margareta Fredborg 


Gorgias of Leontini, almost the earliest teacher of 
oratory, held that the orator could speak better than 
anyone else on all subjects... Aristotle . . . thought 
that the function of the orator was concerned with 
the three classes of subjects, the epideictic, the delib- 
erative, and the judicial... Hermagoras, indeed, 
does not seem to notice what he says or understand 
what he promises when he divides the material of 
the orator into special cases, and general ques- 
tions... for example ‘Is there any good except 
honour?’, ‘Can the senses be trusted?’ It seems the 
height of folly to assign to an orator, as 1f they 
were trifles, these subjects in which we know that 
the sublime genius of philosophers has spent so 
much labour [Cicero De inventione 1.5.7-6.8].! 


The relationship of rhetoric to philosophy and particularly to dialec- 
tic was of the greatest concern in Antiquity, and becomes a com- 
plex one in the Middle Ages, both because of the nature of our 
medieval sources and because of the diverging scope modern schol- 
ars have chosen to assign to rhetoric in the period. Our sources are 
very often anonymous texts, and only in a few cases can we be cer- 
tain which masters actually lectured or wrote on both rhetoric and 
dialectic. Even when we come across well-known masters such as 
William of Champeaux, Peter Abelard, Thierry of Chartres, or Petrus 
Helias in the first half of the twelfth century, we are up against lost 
texts and tentatively attributed ones.? 

Furthermore, not all surviving rhetorical texts are clearly connected 
with any formal teaching of rhetoric in a school or at a university 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Stephen of Rouen (ca. 1150), 
for example, left behind a most interesüng compilation of rhetorical 


! Hubbell [1976] 15-19. 
? For the rhetorical manuscript situation sce Ward [1995c] 230—37. For dialec- 
tic see De Rijk [1962-67]. 
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lore and poetic example, now preserved in MS Paris Bibliothèque 
Nationale lat. 14146, including a florilegium of Quintilian’s Institutiones 
oratoriae? As far as we know, however, it never formally entered the 
medieval schoolroom. Sometimes the Ciceronian material is not found 
in the context of the formal trivium teaching of rhetoric, but turns 
up instead in connection with the teaching of poetics. Thus the pop- 
ular verses by Marbod of Rennes providing examples for the figures 
of speech according to the definitions found in the fourth book of 
the Ad Herennium are never quoted in the twelfth-century commen- 
taries on the Ad Herennium, but are pivotal for the medieval compo- 
sition handbooks.* More important, the teaching of dictamen and artes 
poetriae was not a formal part of the curriculum offered directly or 
universally by the cathedral schools in the twelfth century or by the 
Arts faculties of the universities in the thirteenth century? Neither 
the teaching of dictamen nor of poetics had in the beginning any for- 
mal institutional support—other than the loose structure of the pre- 
university ‘cathedral school'—but courses were offered all the same 
and were, as far as we know, popular.® If we broaden the scope of 
our inquiry and look for the imprint of rhetoric on other genres, 
most obviously in the prologues to philosophical and theological com- 
mentaries, we find with Van Engen ample documentation for rhetor- 
ical knowledge and strategies in a wider sense.” In fact, medieval 
scholars were themselves keen to distinguish between a narrow and 
a wider meaning of rhetoric, and we can find good documentation 
in the earliest Ciceronian commentaries, for example, those by William 
of Champeaux,? for a distinction between what Kennedy? has called 
‘primary rhetoric’ and ‘secondary rhetoric’: 


* Ward [1995b] 253-62. 

* Marbod of Rennes PL 171:1687-92. See Camargo ch. 9 below, and Ward 
[1995c] 106 n. 130. 

? For a divergent view see Ward [1996a] and [1997]. 

© Cf. Camargo [1991] and Kelly [1991]. Camargo [1995a] gives a very useful 
survey of the similarities and differences in the teaching of poetics and dictamen. 
Camargo [1999] 953—55 has shown that the teaching of dictamen was offered, for 
example, to Benedictine monks as part of a grounding in the Arts equivalent to 
university studies in Oxford. Ward [1995c] 211-12 suggests that most dictaminal 
material —unlike the Ciceronian rhetorical commentaries—is not anonymous because 
such teaching did not have as much direct support from the institutions of higher 
learning as did the commentaries on established texts. 

? Van Engen [1997] 97-132. 

* Fredborg [1976a] 28. 

? Kennedy [1980] 5, 175; Kennedy's views on primary rhetoric are far too restric- 
tive to be of immediate use for the Middle Ages, cf. Camargo [1995a] 84. 
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Although Cicero here in his prooemium [to the De inventione] exercises 
his duties as an orator by speaking in a manner suited to persuade, 
this is not a rhetorical speech, because it does not have six parts, but 
only a prologue. For not everybody who proceeds rhetorically (agit 
rhetorice), that is by observing rhetorical elegance (rhetoricas curialitates) in 
his language, makes a rhetorical speech, as Cicero instructs us to do 
in this book. Just think of how the historian Sallust proceeds in his 
speeches, or the philosopher Boethius in his prologues.'° 


Thus, if we are to gauge the format and the impact of rhetoric on 
the medieval curriculum and how it was offered on a par with gram- 
mar and dialectic, we must be very careful to decide whether to 
take medieval rhetoric in a narrow sense or in a broader, literary 
perspective. I am here mindful that the rise of the new, less clas- 
sically oriented, rhetorical arts was probably due to a demand for 
expertise that was not offered by a (passive) mastery of school rhetoric.'* 
In the present chapter, however, I shall limit myself strictly to the 
school and university texts from northern Europe, that is the twelfth- 
century, Ciceronian school tradition, the university commentaries on 
Boethius’ De topicis differentus from the thirteenth century, and the 
Aristotelian tradition of the fourteenth century. The artes dictaminis, 
poetriae, and praedicandi!* do not discuss the interface between dialec- 
tic and rhetoric, and so are of little concern here.’ 


10 Fredborg [1976a] 28-29. Boethius’ prologues were in the medieval commen- 
tary tradition interpreted and analysed rhetorically (Haring [1971] 57-58, 119, 
126-30, 316, 407, 483-87). In Gilbert de la Porrée's analysis of the second pro- 
logue to the De Trinitate, he distinguishes between primary rhetoric and other types 
of rhetoric, placing speeches by Cicero before the declamations of Seneca and 
Quintilian or the comedies of Terence (Haring [1966] 57); see also Gilbert’s analy- 
sis of the prologue in Contra Euthicen (Haring [1966] 233-236). Other theologians 
are equally keen on a rhetorical analysis, for example, Clarembald of Arras (Haring 
[1965] 76) and Abelard in his commentary on the Pauline Epistles (Minnis and 
Scott [1988] 100—05). 

" Cf. Rosier-Catach [1998] 87-88. 

? Van Engen [1997] 104. 

! On the Italian tradition of rhetorical study in this period, which differs in sev- 
eral respects from that of northern Europe, see Witt (1988] and Fredborg [1987] 
85-105, ch. 3 above and ch. 13 below. The distinction into three periods (Ciceronian, 
Boethian, and Aristotelian) is found only in scholastic rhetoric at the more advanced 
teaching levels. Particularly at the lower teaching levels, the Ciceronian and the 
Aristotelian tradition contributed greatly to both dictamen and poetics; cf. Woods 
[1991]. 

14 See Caplan [1970] and Briscoe and Jaye [1992]; also chs 9-12 below. 

5 Even if it is clear (to venture briefly beyond northern European sources) that 
some teachers, like Pace di Ferrara, left the door open for the university and pro- 
vided material not only for young schoolboys before they entered the universities 
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Ciceronian rhetoric belonged to the schools and was presupposed 
knowledge in the Aristotelian commentaries, but it never entered the 
university formally.! We do not have a single Ciceronian commen- 
tary cast in the university quaestio form common for the other trivium 
subjects." All Ciceronian commentaries remain literal commentaries, 
as they were in the twelfth-century schools, elucidating single words 
and sections of the De inventione and the Ad Herennium and including 
dubitabilia, but not written in the actual form of a university quaestio 
led by a residing master to whom students would respond; exam- 
ples of the latter form are the Quaestiones by Radulphus Brito trans- 
lated below. In the case of the rhetorical commentaries, it is the 
introductions that move on with time and pick up new accessus types 
of the twelfth century.'? 

I shall not go into much detail concerning the place of Graeco- 
Roman rhetoric in the discussions of rhetoric found in the Divisions 
of Arts and Sciences. These latter classifications tend to constitute a 
genre of their own, and sometimes provide so little discussion of 
rhetoric and dialectic proper that the arguments seem dependent 


but also for the elder students, furnishing them with references to university texts 
like the Rhetoric and Poetics by Aristotle. See, for example, Woods [1985]. Other, 
unpublished, commentaries in medieval poetics quote freely from Aristotle’s Rhetoric; 
the most advanced is, to my knowledge, that by Pace di Ferrara in MS Assisi, 
Biblioteca Communale 309 fols 1r-74v on the Poetria Nova: ‘Transsumptio is called a 
trope by Aristotle. But in his Poetics as well as in his Rhetoric metaphor is taken in 
broad terms, as a kind of transsumptio. However, by Donatus metaphor is taken nar- 
rowly as a species of a trope or transsumptio. Furthermore, as Aristotle says in Book 
III of his Rhetoric, assimilation and metaphor are not very different’. [ Transsumptio 
appellatur tropus ab Aristotele. Vero tam in sua Poetria (21-22, 1457b30—1458b18) 
quam in sua Rhetorica dicitur metaphora ita quod apud ipsum sumitur metaphora 
communiter pro qualem transsumptionem sed apud Donatum (Keil [1855-80] IV, 
399) sumitur stricte, prout est quaedam species tropi sive transsumptionis. Adhuc 
vero quod sicut dicit Aristoteles in Tertio Rhetoricarum (1II.2,1405b10-18) assimilatio 
et metaphora parum differunt ...; fol. 29r. See Woods [1991] 61-65 and the use 
of Aristotle's Poetics in Geoffrey of Vinsauf's Documentum (Long Version), in Camargo 
[1999] 942. 

!è Though see Ward [1996a] and [1997]. 

17 The commentary—to be referred to below—known from its incipit as ‘Ut ait 
Quintilianus’, however, has dubitabilia or traces of the quaestio form embedded within 
it. See the appendix to this volume [4-6] below. For the development of the 
thirteenth-century quaestio commentaries, see Weijers [2000]. 

!8 For the accessus see Hunt [1948] and Ward [1972] and [1995c] 69-73, 152, 
159, 161-64, 195; for the different types of literal commentaries see Jeauneau [1960] 
223-25. 
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and focused on other authors’ classificatory endeavours, without any 
real concern for rhetoric in its Graeco-Roman form.'? 


THE TweELFTH-CENTURY CICERONIAN TRADITION 
AND CONTEMPORARY DIALECTIC 


Commentaries on the Ciceronian rhetorical juvenilia begin to spread 
from the second half of the eleventh century onwards, when mas- 
ters such as Manegaldus and William of Champeaux provide com- 
mentaries on both ‘Ciceronian’ works. William also has left us works 
on dialectic.?! In other cases we are less well off. Abelard's rhetoric 
is lost, it seems,” as is Thierry's teaching on grammar? and dialec- 
tic." Petrus Helias wrote only on grammar and rhetoric, and of his 
rhetorical commentaries we only have the Summa on the De inven- 
tione, with no surviving gloss on the Ad Herennium ascribed to him in 
the manuscripts, despite the fact that such a commentary appears 
to have been available to his contemporaries.? A growing speciali- 
sation thus seems to have occurred as early as the 1130s, with the 
result that renowned masters in the arts of the trivium concentrated 
on one art or perhaps two, but seldom taught all of the érivium.*® In 
the second half of the twelfth century, authors become stubbornly 
anonymous, but schools of thought may be singled out: the ‘Parvi- 
pontanr, the ‘Melidunenses’, the ‘Montani’, and the ‘Porretani’ for 
example. These schools seem all to have been concerned with theology 
and/or logic rather than with rhetoric." 


19 See Iwakuma [1996]. In the thirteenth century, the situation changes a good 
deal: see Bruni [1932]; the very valuable paper by Marmo [1990]; Black [1997]; 
and Dahan [1998]. 

? Ward has provided the most authoritative and comprehensive study of all 
aspects of this tradition: see his [1995c], [1996b], and [1998] and the appendix to 
ch. 1 above. For Manegaldus/Menegaldus see Ward [1995c] 136, 286, 296. For 
William of Champeaux see Fredborg [1976a]. 

2! Iwakuma [1993] and [1999]. 

2 Barrow, Burnett, and Luscombe [1984-85] 258 nos. 319, 321; Abelard’s ref- 
erences to his ‘rhetorica’ might simply indicate lectures he proposed to give, but 
never in fact gave (Ward [1995c] 109). See Fredborg [2003a] and Mews [2003a]. 

2 Fredborg [1977] 40-41, 43. 

2 Ebbesen [1979] XVIII; Fredborg [1971] 35-36. 

2 Reilly [1993]; Fredborg [1974] 31. See now Ward [2003]. 

? Hunt [1950]; Luscombe [1997] 13-16; Fredborg [1995]. 

2? De Rijk [1962-67]; Ebbesen, Fredborg, and Nielsen [1983]; Kneepkens and 
Fredborg [1988] 11-67; Iwakuma and Ebbesen [1992]; Ebbesen [1992]. A full 
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Let me start with the many extant logical works. References to 
rhetoric in dialectical treatises are not uncommon in the early twelfth 
century, but as soon as Aristotle’s full Organon was introduced into 
dialectic, they tend to occur more sparingly. The interface between 
the two disciplines is conceived mainly in precise (Boethian) terms 
of how rhetoric and dialectic are related in the details of argumen- 
tation or in terms of their different aims and subject-matter. The 
dialecticians make two different kinds of references to rhetoric. Minor 
references occur where the elucidation of a word or a concept in 
Aristotle or Boethius is felt to be executed best by quarrying pas- 
sages from the Ad Herennium or De inventione introduced by phrases 
of this type: ‘As Cicero also says .... Major and more important 
cross-references can be found in the work of Abelard, who provides 
longer discussions of cognate terminology and doctrine. 

The minor cross-references often concern popular passages in the 
De inventione, such as Cicero's definition of time [tempus], quarried 
already in late Antiquity by the grammarian Priscian, and enjoying 
a long history in medieval grammar and philosophy: ‘It is custom- 
ary to ask [says Abelard] what Tully means in his Rhetoric, when he 
says “Time is a part of eternity... etc.’.” Or, they might concern 
some useful distinction, such as that of the two narrative orders of 
Ad Herennium 3.9.16, the straightforward, chronological one, and the 
artful, ‘literary’ one [ordo naturalis, artificialis|.”° Finally, Cicero's definitions 
of the topics for arguments, the attributes of persons and facts from 
De inventione 1.24.34 et sqq. and Cicero's discussion of the human 
virtues and vices in De inventione 2.53.159 et sqq. were, of course, 
quoted far and wide—in all kinds of texts, not only in dialectical 
ones.?? 


reconsideration of the place of rhetoric in early twelfth-century thought is to be 
provided in Mews [2005b], emphasising the role of William of Champeaux. Inter- 
national research on William of Champeaux and the trivium by Fredborg, Iwakuma, 
Mews, Rosier-Catach, Ruys, Ward, and others is now gathering pace. John Scott 
of the University of Sydney is undertaking a transcription of MS Durham Dean 
and Chapter Library C.IV.29 fols 196r-215v (on the significance of which see 
Fredborg [1976a]). 

?* Geyer [1921] 188; cf. Ebbesen [1999], 312; Reilly [1993]) 484.50-53; Kneepkens 
[1982], 28.23-29.4; Fredborg [1999] 171; Jeauneau [1965]177. 

? For example: Ebbesen [1999] 406; Sulpitius Victor in Halm [1863] 320, and 
Servius in Thilo and Hagen [1961] I, 4.16-5.5. See Quadlbauer [1982]. 

3 For example, by Abelard: D'Anna [1969]; the De inventione’s classification of 
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Medieval scholars such as Abelard, Nicholas of Paris, John Buridan, 
and many others? were also much taken in by Cicero's ‘myth of 
civilization’ as found in the opening of the De inventione, where Cicero, 
against the authority of Plato and Aristotle," made a plea for the 
marriage of Wisdom and Eloquence. This formed part of his attempt 
to show that rhetoric was indeed a true ars, not merely a devious 
knack of speaking persuasively and as such the informal accom- 
plishment of an unlearned individual. He thereby implied that rhetoric 
was not inherently a dangerous and bad art simply because truth 
might often be put at peril by it, and falsity advanced instead.? This 
myth of civilization seems to have been one of the hallmarks of 
twelfth-century humanism, and medieval scholars retell the story with 
relish, as we can see from the following extract from the so-called 
‘William of Lucca Dialectic’, written around 1150 by an anonymous 
scholar and student of Abelard. The author is discussing the four 
Aristotelian causes:** 


Here it must be known that this division of causes is not exhaustive, 
since there are many causes which do not form part of these [vzz. the 
Aristotelian four]. For example, in the rhetorical manuals, arguments 
are drawn from nature, as: “This man must be elected Bishop, since 
he is born from such parents’. These arguments in dialectic are called 
a causa, since such types of the good parent are usually the cause of 
the sons’ good character, but this cause is not one of these [Aristotelian 
ones]. .. . Boethius in his De topicis differentiis? draws an argument from 
the causa efficiens thus: ‘founding human society is natural since this is 
natural justice’, but Boethius calls justice ‘the exercise of justice’, which 
1s the cause of human society. In the same vein, Tully in the prologue 
to his Rhetoric tells us: The first human beings did in no way exer- 
cise justice, but lived far apart, as animals are wont, and everybody 
exercised his own strength the best he could, without justice; at this 


virtues is responsible for the structure of Moralium dogma philosophorum: cf. Jordan 
[2000] 114. 

3! Abelard in Buytaert [1969b] 148; D'Anna [1969]; Nicolaus of Paris in Lewry 
[1983] 50 n. 19; John Buridan's commentaries to Aristotle’s Rhetoric Qu. 1.6 ‘Utrum 
rhetorica sit utilis in Fredborg [1976b] 55; c£. Ward [1978] 46. 

? Grillius in Martin [1927] 30.1221; Thierry of Chartres in Fredborg [1988] 
66.33. 

3 Fredborg [1988] 65.3-11. 

3 Pozzi [1975] 164—65; for the authorship see Gastaldelli [1977]. See now also 
Fredborg [2003b] and Alessio [2003]. 

3 ‘Boetius autem in Topicis: PL 64:1189C 7-10; Stump [1978] 53. 

3 “Tullius in prologo Rethoricorum’: De inv. 1.1.1—4.5. 
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point of time somebody wise and eloquent, who knew that there existed 
in the minds of men a certain ability by which they could respond to 
persuasion, persuaded them to live together, make towns, build cities, 
in order that what a single man could not have done, a multitude 
could, when they had all established a society, and were able to defend 
themselves. Thus a congregation of men established the exercise of 
justice.*” 


Just as we find elements of humanism in the writings of John of 
Salisbury, both in terms of what he writes and in terms of his man- 
ner of writing—using quotations and exempla as topoi for his ethical 
and political arguments—so the teachers of dialectic shed light on 
details of their art by references to what was being taught in rhetoric. 
Even though Abelard is keener to quote Cicero in his theological 
than in his dialectical works,? there is one exception: his Logica 
Ingredientibus, with its commentary on Boethius’ De topicis differentüs." 
Here Abelard has a thirteen-page discussion on the rhetorical topics 
from De inv. 1.24.34—28.43 and how they are related to the different 
issues or status from De inv. 1.8.10-14.19, and he finishes his excursus 
with a discussion of the seven circumstantiae and their relationship to 
the rhetorical case. All of this is prompted by a passage in Book 2 
of the De topicis differents" touching upon the differences between 
rhetorical and dialectical argumentation. 

What is interesting in this passage is not only its length and com- 
prehensiveness but also the fact that Abelard seems here to conform 
to the twelfth-century dialectical tradition in dealing only with the 
first three books of the De topicis differentiis. Book IV, on rhetoric, is 
never commented upon before the thirteenth century, when it seems 
to have been read with dialectic on feast days with ‘philosophers’, 
Cicero’s De inventione, or the Ad Herennium, Aristotle’s Ethics and scientific 
texts.” 


? Pozzi [1975] 164-65: Summa 10.46-48. 

38 Cf. Von Moos [1984] and [1988]. 

? D'Anna [1969] esp. 340. 

1 Abelard in Dal Pra [1969] 205-330; cf. Ward [1995c] 109-10 and, now, 
Fredborg [20032]. 

" PL 64:1177C; Stump [1978] 34-35. 

*? Cf. Lewry [1983] 45 n. 1 and Green-Pedersen [1974] and [1984] 124-25. As 
it is, another scribe, or anonymous commentator, borrowed most of Abelard's digres- 
sion and appended it to another Boethius commentary in MS Paris Bibliothèque 
de l’Arsenal 910, fol. 120vb: cf. Green-Pedersen [1984] 422, 424—25. On the ‘feast- 
day’ lecturing see Ward [1996a] 172-82 and [1997] 149-53. 
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Abelard takes pains to point out his wish to include a discussion 
of rhetorical versus dialectical argumentation in dealing with book 
two of the De topicis differentiis? rather than later on in his discussion 
of Boethius’ text. He is prompted here by Boethius’ mention of thesis 
and hypothesis, the last belonging to the domain of rhetoric. But 
Abelard goes further than that. He not only delves into such rhetor- 
ical lore as might be immediately useful for understanding this par- 
ticular passage of De topicis differentiis II but also he carefully points 
out which topics suit which individual status, as was customarily taught 
by rhetoricians in the first half of the twelfth century." Some of his 
ilustrative examples for the topics are very close to those found in 
his teacher, William of Champeaux's commentary on the De inventione. 
Abelard’s discussion is too long to present here in extenso, but the 
manner of approach can perhaps be gauged from a single specimen: 


From the topics ‘before’, ‘during’, and ‘after the deed’: .. . for instance, 
if we pose for Judgement [a case of] homicide, the orator may say 
that ‘before the deed’ the murderer grasped his sword, called in his 
accomplices, entered the house of the deceased... ‘During the deed’ 
are those events which took place during the homicide: a loud noise, 
for example, was heard during the kiling, or a hue and cry for the 
murdered person, or a boy leaping shouting from the house. 'After 
the deed’ includes all that immediately followed the deed, such as: he 
fled from that house through hidden corridors (per diverticula), was fol- 
lowed by barking dogs, had a hiding-place made ready in his own 
house.*® 


The topics are not only linked to the chosen status, but also to the 
location in the speech: 


+ Dal Pra [1969] 256; Fredborg [2003a] 62. 

# Abelard in Dal Pra [1969] 263-67. The text of Dal Pra is rather corrupt, 
since he throughout reads constructio for constitutio and indiclatfio for iudicatio. I have 
therefore checked his text against his manuscript Paris, B.N.lat. 7493 fols 144-45 
and collated it with the other extant copy in MS Arsenal 910 fol. 129vb. The 
Arsenal MS is not known to Barrow, Burnett, and Luscombe [1984-85] nos. 138, 
307. See now Fredborg [2003a]. 

5 Cf. Fredborg [1976a] 17-20. 

4 Abelard in Dal Pra [1969] 259.34—260.5; cf. Fredborg [2003a] 67; the same 
example is found in his Master William of Champeaux's commentary to De inv. 
1.26.37; cf. Fredborg [1976a] 18-19. 

" Abelard in Fredborg [2003a] 66, based on De inv. 2.14.48: ‘Sunt itaque rethorici 
loci quidam comprobandi, quidam commovendi. Ouippe rethorica maxime in per- 
suasione constat. Est autem persuadere commovere et trahere affectus hominum ut 
idem nobiscum velint vel nolint; unde quosdam locos ad commovendum habere 
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Certain rhetorical topics are necessary for their probatory force, others 
for their emotional impact. For rhetoric deals mainly with persuasion, 
and persuasion aims to move and twist people's feeling so that they 
like or dislike the same things that we do. Therefore he [the orator] 
must have a stock of certain topics for moving us, which particularly 
occur in the exordium and the conclusion of a speech. 


This long digression on the core of rhetorical argumentation, the 
issues and choice of topics linked to the doctrine of status, is a good 
deal more comprehensive than we would expect. The only compa- 
rable text that I know of is by the theologian Rupert of Deutz, who 
wrote quite extensively on rhetoric (compared with his treatment of 
the other liberal arts) in his De Operibus Spiritus Sancti VII of 1117. 

We can conclude from all this that rhetoric must have been gen- 
erally rather popular in the early twelfth century. This popularity 1s 
reflected in the relatively large number of commentaries on the De 
inventione and Ad Herennium that have come down to us.? The links 
between dialectic and rhetoric, indeed, are clear enough from the 
fact that when Abelard went to study rhetoric under Master William 
of Champeaux, one of the subjects under discussion was actually a 
dialectical one, the relationship between ‘res’ and ‘nomina’. Even 
though dialectic was the field in which the scholars particularly wanted 
to win renown, rhetoric is singled out for praise (and sophistical 
dialectic for blame) in an oft-quoted letter of the book-collector and 
abbot Wibald of Corvey from 1149. Abelard, Rupert, and Manegold, 
therefore, from very different angles, testify to an ongoing concern 
with what went on in the rhetorical classrooms of their day. 


debet, qui precipue in exordio et conclusione consistunt’ (Dal Pra [1969] 259.15-18). 
Cf. Thierry of Chartres in Fredborg [1988] 181-182. 

48 Haacke [1972], 2051-2060. Evans [1980] 70 calls it ‘a rather tame summary 
of Cicero's elementary textbook with cross-references to Scripture’. It is, rather, a 
short Christian rhetoric, as noted by Ward [1995c] 131 and is based on the AH 
(not the De iw., as the editor mistakenly thinks). 

? Ward [1995c] 105-67 and see the appendix to ch 1 above. 

5 Cf. Monfrin [1967] 65, lines 81-91. 

5! PL 189:1254A and 1254B-1255G; the section on rhetoric is translated in 
Fredborg [1987] 89-91 and in Benson, Miller, and Prosser [1973] 209-14; a fine, 
large collective manuscript of Cicero's philosophical and rhetorical writings, including 
his speeches, is thought to have been collected by Wibald: MS Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 
Preußischer Kulturbesitz, lat. Oct. 161, fol. 252; cf. Reynolds [1983] 104. 
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As might have been expected, the early Ciceronian commentators 
also enjoyed making comparisons between Aristotle, Boethius, and 
Cicero and their occasional doctrinal and terminological divergen- 
cies. A famous instance is William of Champeaux’s ‘Epilogue’ to his 
rhetorical commentaries, where he takes an un-Ciceronian and pro- 
Boethian stance on the subject-matter of rhetoric. Not only dialec- 
tic but also rhetoric proceeds from an ‘unformed’ material, which is 
then ‘dressed up’ first by the three genera, making the case either 
judicial, demonstrative, or deliberative, and secondly by the choice 
of status, rendering the case further refined by specification into the 
conjectural, definitive, general, or translative type (by choice of the 
relevant topics for arguments used). Thus, ‘Verres committed theft’ 
would become a demonstrative case of the definitive status, for example: 


Someone wants to speak about Verres’ theft in order to praise or crit- 
icise him; this makes the speech belong to the demonstrative genus. 
Furthermore, as if it were as yet ‘unformed’ [informis], it becomes fur- 
ther shaped by the [conjectural] property when the counsel for pros- 
ecution confirms the fact, while the counsel for defence denies the fact. 
It then becomes a sub-species and is called a demonstrative, conjec- 
tural case. 

But if the counsel for defence does not deny the fact, but says that 
he will not give an answer to this particular prosecutor... the case is 
‘informed’ or shaped by another quality and becomes a demonstra- 
tive, translative case... or demonstrative, definitive case, etc. 


The objection that one cannot by one’s mind ‘inform’ an object out- 
side the mind, is brushed aside by the analogy that when we observe 
an object outside the mind, we inform it by looking at it, and sim- 
ilarly, when we talk of Verres (long ago dead), we inform his case, 
just as it is when we talk about the phoenix, at a time when the 
phoenix is not there, and refer to [nominamus] the phoenix, talking 
about it not as an existing thing, but in the same way that we talk 
about existing things.” 

Thierry of Chartres was much more respectful of authorities than 
William was. With regard to the subject-matter of rhetoric, he (like 
Cicero) allowed no transgression into the domain of dialectic: the 


? Latin text in Fredborg [1976a] 33-39, English paraphrase in Ward [1978] 
50-51. 
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rhetorician was not allowed to avail himself of dialectical topics, and 
when it came to the terminology and classification of rhetorical argu- 
ments, Thierry fought tooth and nail to keep out unnecessary con- 
fusion.” He was pro-Aristotelian™ in his discussion of syllogismus and 
ratiocinatio, refusing to let the rhetorical five-part ratiocinatio become, 
in one way or another, reducible to a syllogismus. It is interesting to 
find parallels in dialectical texts: ‘William of Lucca’, in his Summa 
Dialetice Artis, discussing the four types of reasoning —syllogesmus/ entimema 
and inductio/exemplum—points to the great difficulty in squaring the 
syllogism with the types of arguments in the De inventione: 


... Please note that an example cannot universally be extracted from 
an induction nor an enthymeme from a syllogism—for an example 
can in no way be drawn from the type of induction which proceeds 
from particulars to a universal <proposition>, since, as said earlier, an 
example is an inference from one particular to another. 

Examine whether the above division of argumentation in four kinds? 
is sufficient and whether it is made from <pairs of> contraries. For it 
does not appear to be sufficient, particularly because Tully in his 
Rhetoric’ puts forward certain forms of argumentation which he calls 
enumerationes or complextones, and which do not appear to fall under this 
division at all. 

But with regard to the enumeration, it is plainly evident that it is 
a syllogism in which several matters are put disjunctively, and when 
you remove all, except the one which you hold on to, the conclusion 
is made in this manner: ‘Either he killed him because of hatred or 
money, or because of an inheritance, or he did not kill him at all; but 
it was neither because of hatred nor because of money nor because 
of an inheritance; ergo he did not kill him’. 

The dilemmas [complexiones] also proceed by disjunction. These St. 
Augustine" calls ‘horned’ arguments [cornutas argumentationes], because 
whichever part in this disjunctive argument adduced by the opponent 
you choose or prefer, you may be hit, as it were, by a horn, Le., it 
leads to an inconvenient conclusion. Tully? demonstrates this in con- 
nection with the man who filed accusations against his own friend, so 
that he is led to an inconvenient conclusion whichever part he chooses, 


5 Fredborg [1988] 51, 75. 

* Fredborg [2000a]; Fredborg [1988] 149-150. 

5 Boethius De topicis differentiis IV, PL 64: 1205C-1206D; Stump [1978] 79-80. 

?9 De inv. 1.29.45. 

? St. Augustine uses such arguments in his Contra Cresconium PL 43: 455C. It is 
not Augustine, however, but Jerome who uses the terminology ‘horned arguments, 
in Ep. 69.2, PL 22: 655A. 

58 Cicero De inv. 1.29.45; AH 4.40.52. 
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thus: ‘Your friend is either a good man or a bad man; if he is a good 
man, why do you file accusations against him? If he is a bad man, 
why do have him as your friend?” 


The author then concludes that these types of arguments are syllogisms, 


but 


found in a defective form in Cicero, as in the writings of other 


philosophers; materially they are syllogisms, but not formally so. 

Thierry of Chartres in his rhetorical commentaries? knows and 
refers to such a view, but he disagrees: the syllogismus is not the ter- 
minology to be used. Instead, he tries to interpret such rhetorical 
arguments from a rhetorical angle. Formally such arguments?! are 
disjunctive arguments of the inferential sort and also belong to the 
rhetorical figure of speech divisio. Thierry agrees with Abelard® in 
using the terminology indirecta ratiocinatio: 


[De inv. 1.29.44-45:] He [Cicero] divides the necessary argument 
according to the ways necessary arguments are most often treated, that 
is according to the dilemma, the enumeration, the simple conclusion. 
According to some people, these are types of syllogisms, by which the 
necessary argument is handled. According to these people, the dilemma 
is a syllogism, called the ‘horned’ syllogism by rhetoricians because of 
its double conclusion, but called indirect reasoning by dialecticians, 
because it leads to an inconvenient conclusion. 

In my opinion, the dilemma is a species of a division, that is a dis- 
junctive argument both sides of which are under attack. For a dilemma 
is nothing other than a disjunctive argument by which the speaker is 
driven towards what he does not want, whichever of two or more 
alternatives he admits. For example, if somebody wants to bring some- 
one to court and at the same time keep this man’s friendship, he is 
cornered in this way: if he admits that the man is a good man, he is 
compelled not to take him to court; conversely, if he admits that he 
is not a good man, he is compelled not to associate with him. And 
this is what Cicero says.... 

Enumeration, too, 1s, according to some people, a syllogism enumer- 
ating the parts; but I say that enumeration is a species of division, 
made by enumerating the parts and, when some of these parts are 
refuted, the remaining one is is agreed upon, as Tully shows in his 
appended example. 


Pozzi [1975] 143-44: Summa 9.14—17. 
Fredborg [1988] 149.96-150.16. 

Fredborg [1988] 349.33. 

Abelard, Dialectica (De Rijk [1970]) 447.12. 
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A simple inference etc. According to others, a simple inference is a 
hypothetical syllogism which contains the concluding mechanics neither 
of a dilemma nor an enumeration of parts. But I say that the simple 
inference is like a simple compelling manoeuvre, that is a necessary 
consequence without the concluding mechanics of the dilemma or enu- 
meration of parts.8 


Thierry returns to the subject more than once, and sees such argu- 
ments as being inferences based on the topic ‘a divisione’. Other 
rhetoricians keenly debate the issue, Petrus Helias summarizing both 
Thierry’s view and those of older scholars in this debate.” 

In the second half of the twelfth century, the two most interest- 
ing commentaries, that by Alanus and the anonymous commentary 
known by its incipit ‘Ut ait Quintilianus in MS Oxford, Corpus 
Christi College 250, have fewer points of contact with dialectic. This 
is perhaps because they are both commentaries on the Ad Herennium, 
which does not go into great detail about the topics and, more impor- 
tantly, never attracted a commentary in classical times comparable 


9*5 Fredborg [1988] 149.93-150.20. 

** Fredborg [1988] 162.93-96 (on counter-argument—which proceeds by a refu- 
tation of the topics for arguments introduced): ‘But if the dilemma... enumeration... 
simple inference is false. You may ask how these three are topics for argument, that 
is the dilemma etc. And we say that several things are at stake here. For such divi- 
sions or consequences can be made either between contraries or disparate things 
or between parts and whole or the rest. From these topics. Notice that Cicero calls 
them topics’. 

5 C£ Note Dunelmenses (MS Durham, Dean and Chapter Library C.IV.29 fol. 
208vb), and Petrus Helias (MS Cambridge, Pembroke College 85, Sect. IIL, fol. 
92vb): ‘Some people say that the dilemma is a syllogism, called the ‘horned’ syllo- 
gism by older scholars... others say the dilemma is a type of division, a disjunc- 
tion in which whatever is agreed upon is attacked, as in the adjoined example. ‘For 
if he concedes that his opponent is a good man, he is driven to the conclusion that 
he should not accuse him; but if he concedes that he is a bad man, he is driven 
to the conclusion that he should not have him as his friend . . ^. Some say that the 
dilemma, the enumeration, and the simple inference are just topics for arguments... 
they say the dilemma involves the topics from contraries and disparates in the topics 
from the adjuncts to the case, the enumeration the topic genus and species... the 
simple inference the other attributa negotio. ... It is even said by somebody that the 
dilemma, enumeration, and simple inference are topics, not topics for arguments, 
but topics from the necessity of the arguments... but we prefer the view of 
Victorinus’; cf. Thierry of Chartres (Fredborg [1988] 149—50). Both Thierry of 
Chartres (Fredborg [1988] 85.17-23) and Petrus Helias (in Fredborg [1974] 40-41) 
also try to introduce the Aristotelian categories into the classification of status, Petrus 
Helias explicitly (mis)quoting Quintilian, in a garbled reference to Inst. 3.6.23—24. 
Another student of Thierry’s, Clarembaldus of Arras, also compares the ten Aristotelian 
categories to the rhetorical topics in his commentary to Boethius’ De trinitate (Haring 
[1965]) 175. 
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with the explications of Boethius and Victorinus on the De inventione. 
The CCC 250 commentary turns to Quintilian instead, while Alanus 
is keen to associate rhetoric with law and to dissociate rhetoric from 
philosophy altogether in his accessus: 


Philosophy, to be sure, is the study and love of wisdom, by means of 
which truth is inquired into, and it is encountered in connection with 
general issues [questiones]. In rhetoric, however, no truth is inquired 
into at all, nor is it in grammar, since rhetoric arouses the spirit and 
renders the angry person calm, the sad happy and conversely, just as 
grammar makes inquiry into correct speech. For this reason it is clear 
that rhetoric has not to do with philosophy nor does it concern any 
subdivision of it.' 


THE BoETHIAN TRADITION OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


In the thirteenth century, Cicero was no longer the main authority 
on rhetoric, as can be seen from the format of the commentaries. 
As we have touched upon earlier, the Ciceronian commentaries never 
developed into quaestio commentaries—as did the commentaries writ- 
ten on Boethius! De topicis differents and Aristotle’s Rhetoric—nor were 
any new Ciceronian commentaries written north of the Alps in the 
thirteenth century. The 1215 university statutes from Paris men- 
tion the teaching of Boethius! De topicis differentiis, but only on feast 
days.? The opening chapter of Book IV of the De topicis differentüs 
provided the bone of contention and 1s worth quoting here: 


Likenesses and differences. ... The dialectical discipline examines the 
thesis only; a thesis 1s a question not involved in circumstances. The 
rhetorical [discipline], on the other hand, investigates and discusses 


99 Ward [1995c] 160. 

? MS London, British Library, Harley 6324 (s.xiv) fols. 2vb-Sra: ‘Philosophia 
enim veri nimirum studium est et amor sapientie per quam veritas inquiritur et 
reperitur circa generales questiones. Sed in rethorica nulla est veritas inquisita 
omnino, nec in grammatica, quia rethorica est animorum commotiva et de irato 
mitem, et de tristi letum, et exconverso reddere, sicut gramatica est recte locutio- 
nis inquisitiva’. The sections on law are on fols 20rb, 32ra-33va. See now Ward 
[2003] and the appendix to this volume below, at the end of section [2]. 

5 Ward [1978] 37. 

5 Denifle and Chatelain [1889] 1.78; cf. ibid. 1.228, 278 for the similar statutes 
of 1252 and 1255; also Rashdall [1936] I:440; Lewry [1983] 45; and Ward [1996a] 
172-82 and [1997] 149—53. 
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hypotheses, that is, questions hedged in by a multitude of circum- 
stances. Circumstances are who, what, where, when, why, how, by 
what means.” 

Again, if dialectic ever does admit circumstances, such as some deed 
or person, into the disputation, it does not do so for their own sake 
[principaliter], but it transfers the whole force of the circumstance to 
the thesis it is discussing. But if rhetoric takes up a thesis, it draws it 
into the hypothesis. Each investigates its own material but takes up 
that of the other so that the matter depends on the discipline more 
suited to it. 

Again, dialectic is restricted to question and answer. Rhetoric, in 
contrast, goes through the subject proposed in unbroken discourse. 
Similarly, dialectic uses complete syllogisms. Rhetoric is content with 
the brevity of enthymemes. 

This too produces a difference, namely, that the rhetorician has as 
judge someone other than his opponent.” 


The De topicis differentiis became the primary authority on rhetoric in 


the 


period and attracted commentaries written by some, if not 


very many, professors of dialectic. Of the six extant, thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century commentaries to this work, only four go as far as 
to include Book IV: 


Anonymous, MS Paris Bibliothèque Nationale lat. 16617, which deals 
with rhetoric in a very summary fashion fol. 182v 

Nicholas of Paris in MS Munich Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Clm. 
14460, Book IV fols 161r-166v, which is often close to 

Anonymous, MS Cambridge Peterhouse 205, Book IV fols 76va-84vb, 
both from ca. 1250, and 

Radulphus Brito, from the end of the century.” 


While Nicholas and Anon. Peterhouse 205 deal with the full text of 
Book IV, mainly paraphrasing and reorganising the views of Boethius 
and synthesizing them with those of Cicero,” Radulphus only pre- 
pares three quaestiones, concerning the opening of Book IV, but he 
does take the discussion into a larger framework. Let me quote 
mainly from the body of his arguments in the first quaestio: 


70 
71 
72 


73 


And now the questions to Book IV [consequenter quaeritur circa IV, huius . . .]. 
The first question is whether rhetoric is a science: 


Victorinus (Halm [1863]) 207. 

See PL 64: 1205-06; Stump [1978] 79-80. 
Green-Pedersen and Pinborg [1978]. 

Cf. Lewry [1981] 115-18 and [1983] 46-50. 
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No! There is no science about singular matters... laws and cus- 
toms depend on our own will... what is considered just in one region 
is called unjust in another... rhetoric does not avail herself of demon- 
strative reasoning! 

Yes! Against all this are Aristotle in his Rhetoric, Boethius, Tully and 
many others who have published on rhetoric, for example, Victorinus 
[in oppositum. est Philosophus in Rhetorica sua, et Auctor iste et Tullius et multi 
ali qui eam ediderunt, sicut Victorinus]. 

I say that there is a similar judgment about rhetoric and dialectic, 
because the Philosopher [= Aristotle] says in the beginning of his 
Rhetoric [L.1 135421] that rhetoric is cognate [assecutiva] to dialectic. 
Now, dialectic can be taken in two ways: in the first way as a state 
of being [habitus] acquired through a dialectical syllogism about some 
conclusion, and as such it is an applied science [utens], that is, dialec- 
tic, which we use applying the dialectical syllogism to any kind of 
material. The other is the teaching dialectic [docens] and this is a state 
of being engendered in us from the dialectical syllogism through its 
principles and causes; and such a state of being is a science. In the 
same manner, we will be able to make the same distinction about 
rhetoric, namely that rhetoric can be taken <....>" as a state of 
being engendered in us about persuasive speech through its causes and 
proper principles. Now in the first manner [rhetorica utens], rhetoric is 
not a science, but in the second [rhetorica docens] it is. The first part of 
this conclusion is made clear, because a weak and infirm state of being 
is no science. 

But rhetoric taken in the first mode is thus: ‘So’, etc. The major 
premiss is evident from Post. Anal. [I.19, 100b6sg.] that science is a 
firm state of being. The minor premiss is evident, since rhetoric of 
this kind is a kind of credulity engendered by certain [types of] per- 
suasions, since rhetorical arguments only create suspicion. 

Hence all rhetorical arguments, whether they are drawn from cir- 
cumstances of the fact or the person or from the development of the 
act [ex gestione negotii], only infer probabihty, and not knowledge; hence 
[they infer] only persuasion <....>, for example, in the case of the 
argument from precedence [argumentum ab auctoritate], which rhetoric 
often makes use of. Such an argument does not adduce necessity, but 
persuasion, for example, if somebody should be punished because of 
some wrongdoing, and some powerful and learned man has [similarly] 
earned punishment for such a wrongdoing in another context [alas], 
it can be argued from precedence [per locum ab auctoritate] that the 
defendant [iste] due to a similar wrongdoing, should now be punished 
by a punishment similar to that which such a powerful person had 
himself undergone elsewhere. And, such an argument will not compel 


7 A lacuna. 
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by necessity, because all people must not be punished in the same way 
for the same act, but in different ways because of their different civic 
status; for some people are insignificant [viles], others more powerful 
[magis valentes]. 

But if rhetoric is to be taken in the second way, then it is a sci- 
ence, because this state of being, engendered in us about something 
through its causes and its proper principles, is indeed a science. 

But rhetoric in the second mode is like that. ‘So’, etc. The major 
premiss is evident, since a science is a state of being, related to the 
conclusion of a demonstration; but demonstration proceeds from prior 
and better known causes of a conclusion, as is clear from Book I of 
the Post. Anal. [1.2,71b2022]. The minor premiss is clear if you bring 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric and those of Cicero and Boethius [minor apparet 
inducendo in Rhetorica. Aristotelis et Rhetorica. Tullii et istius Auctoris]. For 
Aristotle teaches in his Rhetoric the instruments of rhetoric, that is the 
rhetorical arguments, the exemplum and the enthymeme, through their 
proper principles, that 1s through the topics for argument, by which 
you may persuade a judge, accusing or defending by way of the argu- 
ments from the person or from the act or from similar acts or mat- 
ters preceding or following the act. Any of these three authors teaches 
this manner of persuasion in their Rhetoric. So what is taught is the 
knowledge [cognition] of persuasive speech through its principles and 
causes, as far as 1t 1s possible to show that in this kind of material. 

For as we have it from the Eth. I. [I.7, 1098226], we must not seek 
a similar mode of demonstration in all things; indeed, the person who 
secks equal demonstration here as in mathematics 1s not properly edu- 
cated [qui enim quaereret aequales demonstrationes hic sicut in mathematicis indis- 
ciplinatus esset]. Hence, just as the former science which teaches [us] to 
make a dialectical syllogism by its principles is a science, so the latter 
which teaches [us] to make a persuasive speech through its principles 
will be a science. 

Laymen, however, may use applied rhetoric [rhetorica usualis] quite 
as well as clerics, even though they cannot teach its procedures to 
somebody else, because they, as practioners, do not have command 
over the science of rhetoric. And hence, it is most useful for Law stu- 
dents to study the Rhetoric of Aristotle, in which the modes of persua- 
sion are taught.” 


The second quaestio deals with the difference between rhetoric and 
dialectic: 


Next there is the question: does rhetoric differ from dialectic [conse- 
quenter quaeritur utrum rhetorica differat a dialectica]? 


? There follows, as always in such university quaestio commentaries, a detailed 
refutation of the first arguments not adopted by the presiding master. 
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No! ... rhetoric and dialectic are directed towards the same end... 
they have the same subject... they use the same topics... 

Yes! Boethius sets up four differences between the two. 

I say that rhetoric and dialectic are different sciences . . . since dialec- 
tic is about the dialectical syllogism as it is directed towards building 
up an opinion, rhetoric is about persuasive speech or how to persuade 
the judge. The dialectical syllogism is directed towards building up 
opinion in the respondent. 

They also differ in their preferred instrument, for the rhetorician 
makes use of enthymeme and example. He does not use the syllogism, 
because it is impossible or at least difficult to come up with a uni- 
versal proposition in rhetorical matters without a possible counter- 
argument [instantia]. For if an advocate proposed a universal proposition, 
his opponent could immediately bring in a counterargument from some 
individual. Nor can he use proper inductive argument, covering the 
full range of possibilities, but he uses an example, because the prob- 
ability will not be so lucid, if he were to use (complete) induction 
rather than example. 


Radulphus brings in some examples concerning both the syllogism 
and inductive reasoning; induction becomes awkward because jus- 
tice is distributed differently at different social levels, as we saw in 
the first quaestio. And, if the speaker claims that all who committed 
such an act were punished in the same way, he invites his adver- 
sary to come up with an exception—and the adversary wins! So the 
rhetorical inductive argument, the exemplum (with no universal propo- 
sition, but two singular ones) is safer to use, since it is less easy to 
refute. The syllogism also becomes rather heavy-handed compared 
to the enthymeme. The latter runs thus: “The accused has dust on 
his feet, ergo he did not commit this murder’, while the former runs: 


Nobody who has dust on his feet, could have committed this murder. 
This man has dust on his feet, ergo he did not commit this murder’, 
but there is a flaw in the general proposition, since the dust could 
have been administered after the murder! 

Likewise, they differ in procedures, since the dialectician goes about 
his dialectical utterances in order to activate the quality of apprehen- 
sion, that is, the speculative intellect, but persuasive speech, with which 
rhetoric is concerned, is directed not towards cognition but towards 
moving the judge's wishes [appetitus], that 1s moving the irascible and 
concupiscent desires, to engender indignation concerning his adver- 
sary's position and to have pity in regard to his own position.” 


7° Green-Pedersen and Pinborg [1978] 89: ‘Item different in modo considerandi, 
quia dialecticus determinat de oratione dialectica ut ordinatur ad movendum virtutem 
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Radulphus’ third and last quaestio is fairly short, and, observing that 
rhetorical and dialectical topics do not differ substantially, he makes 
the distincaon between the use made of these topics. Unless we want 
to discuss comparisons between the Ciceronian and the dialectical 
topics, dialectic should not concern itself with the rhetorical topics.” 

Radulphus, writing at the turn of the century, points both for- 
ward and backward: forward to the commentary tradition on Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, for example, on the role of the judge, as we shall see, and 
backward to the other commentaries on Boethius! De topicis differentiis 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, such as the glosses by 
Nicholas of Paris and the anonymous commentator from MS 
Peterhouse 205. This is particularly the case in regard to the difference 
between the dialectical and rhetorical topics.” Other scholars such 
as Roger Bacon, like Radulphus, avail themselves of the distinction 
between applied and scientific rhetoric, but Bacon does so with very 
different aims from those of Radulphus.” 

Roger Bacon (1214—92), although certainly not one of the main- 
stream thirteenth-century intellectuals—a rebellious, quarrelsome, orig- 
inal and prolific writer—is to most historians of rhetoric perhaps 
best known as the man who commented upon the unintelligible state 
of the first translations of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics (by Hermannus 
Alemannus) before the authoritative (but not necessarily easy) ver- 
sions by William of Moerbeke became available." Writing in the 
great age of the new Artes Praedicandi, Bacon is an important witness 
to practical Augustinian rhetoric, to the way Aristotelian rhetoric was 
affiliated with ethics and politics, and to the adoption of the Arabic 
commentaries and introductions to Aristotle. Moreover, his section 
on rhetoric in the Opus Maius?! is interesting both from the point of 
what he includes and what he omits. 


apprehensionis, sicut intellectum speculativum. Sed oratio persuasiva, de qua est 
rhetorica, non ordinatur ad hoc ut speculetur, sed ordinatur ad movendum appeti- 
tum iudicis, scilicet ad movendum virtutem irascibilem et concupiscibilem, irasci- 
bilem ut habeat indignationem partis adversae et concupiscibilem ut habeat 
miserationem partis propriae’. There follows a detailed refutation of the views not 
accepted. 

7 Green-Pedersen and Pinborg [1978] 91. 

? Cf. Fredborg [1976b] 50. 

7? See especially Rosier-Catach [1998]. 

2 Ed. Massa [1953], 250-67. C£. McKeon [1942] 25; for a careful analysis of 
Bacon’s views on rhetoric and their Arabic sources, particularly Alfarabi's De Scientiis 
and Didascalia, see Rosier-Catach [1998]. 

?' Massa [1953] 250—67. 
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Secular rhetoric, Bacon holds, can be learned from Cicero, but it 
is a very limited kind of rhetoric." Following the narrow internal 
logic of his great construction of ‘edifying learning’ outlined in the 
Opus Matus, he then omits all further discussion of secular rhetoric! 
Christian rhetoric, that is to say, preaching, according to his source 
the De doctrina christiana of St. Augustine comes to the fore, not only 
with the Christians as in the case of St. Augustine, but also with the 
‘infidels’, as he had learnt from Alfarabi.? The Christian audience 
is led to believe, act, and judge correctly (7 the threefold division 
of moral acting), in accordance with the tripartite rhetorical ‘sources’ 
[radicibus eloquendi] aiming at making the audience correspondingly 
docilis, benivolus, and intentus. The aim of rhetoric is moral instruc- 
tion? and this is embedded in the three virtues outlined by Cicero, 
De inventione 1.20.28, for the narration: clarity and distinctiveness, 
brevity and probability.8° 

Moving on to considerations of style, Bacon states that the three 
levels of style, the humble, middle, and grand styles, must corre- 
spond to the orator’s traditional duties: to instruct, to delight, and 
to move." As it happens, Bacon enthusiastically adopts St. Augustine's 
emphasis on style and appears himself to be fluctuating between two 
medieval concepts of style: the material concept of style where grand 
(humble) subject-matter should be dressed in grand (humble) words, 
and a formal concept of style, where he advocates the need for a 
freer variation of styles. Bacon appears closer to the material con- 
cept of style when he commends the grand style, which will effectively 
move the feelings by reference to noble subject-matter and when 
he energetically recommends the use of metaphor: metaphors tran- 
scend ordinary truth, but are a most effective means of bringing 


8 Massa [1953] 251, 255. 

8 See Rosier-Catach [1998] 91-92 and Kennedy [1980] 157. 

8! Massa [1953] 251. 
Massa [1953] 251; compare Grosseteste in Baur [1912] 4: ‘Rhetorica vero 
movet concupiscibilem ad appetendum vel irascibilem ad fugiendum. Quapropter 
moralis scientia cum ornatu rhetorico vult doceri et sciri ut proveniat morum 
informatio’. 

86 Massa [1953] 252. 

87 Massa [1953] 253. 

88 Massa [1953] 253-56; cf. Nicolaus of Paris and Robert Kilwardby, who draw 
on Cicero to talk about the appeal of rhetoric to the simple and uneducated in 
Lewry [1983] 50 n. 19. 
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about persuasion.? Demonstrative proofs and dialectical argumenta- 
tion, in their Aristotelian meaning, are not really useful in ethics, 
since they aim at knowledge, not virtue," and since they do not 
bring about moral action, whereas ‘one rhetorical argument is stronger 
than a thousand demonstrative ones'.?! 

Bacon's views on the scope of this kind of moral rhetoric are as 
broad as they are unorthodox. Rhetorical arguments fall into three 


types: 


a) the first, concerned with the Church, the Bible, the Fathers, mir- 
acles, the potency of reason and the consensus of the Catholic 
doctors, aims both at the persuasion of Christians and preaching 
to the infidels; 

b) the second is forensic oratory, for which Bacon refers us to Cicero's 
Rhetoric—presumably since there was no better authority, for, in 
his view, the translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric was unintelligible; 

c) the third type is edifying prose and poetry, directing us towards 
religious worship, law and the virtues; that is to say, poetics, in 
which connection, Horace is praised as a good poet (and Ovid 
criticised as an immoral and bad one).? 


In this account it is significant that our Doctor mirabilis omits all mate- 
rial not derived from Avicenna, Alfarabi, Boethius’s De differentis topicis, 
St. Augustine’s De doctrina. christiana IV, and, in a limited and inter- 
esting selection, from the Ad Herenntum. Bacon more than once refers 
to how useful Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics would have been, although 
he does not appear himself to have used these texts much, but rather 
gleaned their utility from Alfarabi and Avicenna.? When Bacon 
revised the Opus Maius in his Opus Tertium, he again stressed style 
and delivery, and clarified his remarks on the affiliation of rhetoric 
to the other arts and sciences. Rhetoric should not be included in 
the trwiwm. The rhetorical theory of argumentation [rhetorica docens] 
was certainly to be dealt with alongside that of dialectic, but rhetor- 


8 Massa [1953] 257-58. 

° Massa [1953] 250. 

! Massa [1953] 254. 

? Massa [1953] 255; Bridges [1964] 1:72. 

* Rosier-Catach [1998] 106-07; Marmo [1990] 164—65. 
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ical practice [rhetorica ulens| was affiliated with ethics. In a sense, 
this is an upgrading of rhetoric, putting it in its proper place among 
the sciences and using a variant of the thirteenth-century division 
between rhetoric as an academic subject, and ‘applied rhetoric’, but 
the latter is more narrowly joined with ethics which Bacon held in 
considerable esteem. Bacon here prefers the orator to the doctor of 
rhetoric, the ancient classical and later Christian writers to theorists. 
The orator occupied with the very details involved in speaking to a 
particular audience wins his deepest respect.” Since both the Opus 
Maius and the Opus Tertium were written in 1267, that is prior to 
the appearance of Moerbeke's translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, from 
ca. 1270 onwards, Bacon's plea for an intelligible Aristotelian text 
on rhetoric and poetics is a part of the same emphasis. Evidently, 
at the low-tide mark of academic Ciceronian rhetoric in the thir- 
teenth century, Hermannus Alemannus' translations were not up to 
standard for Bacon's programme of Christian rhetoric. To a Franciscan, 
powerful preaching and sufficient tools for persuading the infidels in 
the Franciscan missionary movements of the thirteenth century were 
at the heart of his order's interests. 


ARISTOTELIAN RHETORIC OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


As soon as Moerbeke’s translation of the Rhetoric appeared (in an 
impressive number of copies), many outstanding medieval commen- 
taries on it were compiled, of which some are now lost, such as 
those attributed to Albert the Great and Boethius of Dacia. Some 
are extant and even easily available today in early printed editions 
and facsimile versions, as in the case of Giles of Rome's immensely 
popular commentary. Others are still in manuscript with ascriptions 
to such scholars as John of Jandun, John Buridan, and Dante's oppo- 
nent Guido Vernani. Some are anonymous.” 

Buridan, writing his commentary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric in the 1340s 
as the final volume in his corpus of writings on Aristotle’s ethical 


% Opus tertium in Brewer [1859] 308; cf. Rosier-Catach [1998] 100. 

9 Massa [1953] 262-63, as with St. Augustine; cf. Kennedy [1980] 158. 

% Cf. Lewry [1983] and [1984] 431-33; O'Donnell [1969] 139-56; Fredborg 
[1976b] and [1987]. 
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and political works, has several arguments in favour of the rhetorical, 
or particular, types of arguments:?' 


a) For the most part the audience, in a courtroom and elsewhere, 
is uneducated and prefers less subtle and simpler ways of rea- 
soning than that of a formal syllogism; 

b) the judge, being well educated, dislikes explicit statements of gen- 
eral legal knowledge, as in a universal premiss—it makes him look 
silly, as if he did not know his own job;? 

c) an uneducated audience, being used to rely on its senses and its 
experience, rather than working out a problem from formal rea- 
soning and from cause and effect, prefers consequences [conse- 
quentiae], inferences and enthymemes to syllogisms. For its everyday 
experience has taught it that ‘from this follows that’, and such 
inferential arguments are enthymematic and not syllogistic; 

d) only occasionally should the speaker use proper syllogisms, for 
instance 1f the judge is well trained in syllogistic reasoning or the 
case makes the syllogistic format necessary. Induction proper, how- 
ever, should be avoided, since the conclusion of a rhetorical argu- 
ment necessarily should aim at the particular case, rather than 
stating the matter in the conclusion as a general proposition. 


Buridan is here as concise and specific as Bacon was vague. Bacon 
had spoken in very general terms of the variety in the listeners’ dig- 
nity, jobs, wealth, age, character, morals, knowledge, and other per- 
sonal variations.” Buridan in this area follows the train of thought 
we found in Radulphus Brito, but goes beyond the latter when plan- 
ning the psychological tactics of the debate. Further, in the very sen- 
sitive area of emotional arguments which may be repudiated on 
moral grounds, Buridan defends their utility thus: emotional argu- 
ments are particularly necessary when we are speaking second in a 
debate or a lawsuit, and the training in emotional types of argu- 
ments makes the speaker able to counter the opponent's use of seduc- 


tive reasoning. 


9 Qu. II.65, text in Fredborg [1985]. 

? Qu. L14, text in Fredborg [1987] 97-101. 

9 Massa [1953] 262: ‘secundum diversitatem eorum in dignitatibus et officiis, 
in fortuna, in etate, in complexione, in moribus, in scienciis et in omnibus que ad 
diversitates pertinet personales'. 

100 Qu. 1.5, MS E (= MS Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek der Stadt, Amplon. 
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Buridan sticks very closely to the Ciceronian ideal of the orator 
as ‘A good man skilled in speech’ and, indeed, the questions to Book 
II on ethical issues are the ones most carefully worked out. In Book 
I he leaves it to an assistant to tidy up many details, for example: 
“Take my 24th quaestio to Ethics V and put in all the arguments of 
pro and the last argument contra there’.'°! Quite surprisingly, Buridan 
rejects the usual division of the judicial, deliberative, and epideictic 
genera," not because this division did not square with the practi- 
cal and political needs of the fourteenth century, but because it was 
rather a ‘material distinction’, that is a division into kinds of applied 
rhetoric, for which he refers to the De inventione 1.5.7. He even feels 
free to bring in an alternative set of ‘genera causarum? covering the 
moral spectrum, citing the honourable, humble, difficult, ambiguous, or 
obscure cases from the De inventione 1.15.20. As it is, Buridan prefers 
another formal division of types of rhetoric or persuasibility (from 
Aristotle Rhet. I ch 2 1356a2—4: 


a) persuasive speech in as general a form as possible, covering all 
or most types of persuasive speech; 

b) rhetorical argumentation—and there is little doubt that Buridan 
here has the technicalities of the exemplum and the enthymeme 
in mind; 

c) impassioned speech according to the character of the speaker. °? 


Buridan's arguments in favour of this divison are that we use exactly 
the same types of arguments in all types of cases, since the individ- 
ual cases are only different working fields [opera] rather than real 
types, where the speaker accordingly bends his arguments to suit 
various aims (usefulness, honesty, beauty— pulchrum) and different 


Quarto 319) fol. 146vb, MS L (= MS Leipzig, Universitàtsbibliothek, 1246 fols. 
327v-29r, MS Lù = Lübeck, Hansebibliothek Philos. 3 (olim 187) fol. 268. 

10! Qu. 1.44, E fol. 162va, L fol. 353r, Lü fol. 296. 

102 Qu. I.19, E fol. 154vb—55vb, L fol. 341r-342v, Lü fol. 281. 

103 Qu. 1.19, MS L checked against MS Lü fol. 281rb: ‘Prima de orationibus per- 
suasivis inquantum sunt (scilicet Lü) de his omnibus quae communiter respiciunt 
omnes vel plures specierum persuasionis. Secunda pars esset de argumentationibus 
(orationis L) rhetoricis. Tertia esset de orationibus (omnibus L) passionativis ita 
(secundum rem L) vero de orationibus persuasivis ex more loquentis. The Lübeck 
MS, furthermore, mixes John of Jandun's commentary with that of Buridan, thereby 
omitting Buridan's Qu. 12-3, 14, 18, 20, 25-26, 28, 31, 35, 41, 46-48, 51-53, 
58-61 and Qu. II.1-65. 
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audiences. Just as in dialectic, we make use of various types of pred- 
ication, so the speaker in a rhetorical case—arraying his particular 
set of topics, the carcumstantiae—bends his arguments towards these 
different aims. Buridan does not terminate his criticism of Aristotle 
here but goes on and extends it to Aristotle’s linking of the judicial, 
deliberative, and demonstrative genera with the past, present, and 
future: this is an accidental and unnecessary division and only true 
for judicial oratory.!% 

As to its relationship with dialectic, rhetoric is taken to be a part 
of dialectic only in a wider meaning of dialectic as the science of 
probable, non-demonstrative proof in general. In a strict sense rhetoric 
is inferior to dialectic, because it cannot be used in the speculative 
sciences, which are indifferent to the moral virtues of the speaker, 
and want proof not persuasion.'” Rhetoric is a kind of ‘dialectica 
moralis’ in the Baconian sense, since it is an auxiliary part of ethics 
and only appeals to the intellect in so far as the latter is oriented 
towards the appetitive parts of the soul. But Buridan is indifferent 
to Bacon's enthusiasm for converting the infidels: rhetorical argumen- 
tation is inferior to that of dialectic, since both the inductive and 
the deductive arguments are formally imperfect, in that they lack a 
premiss; the exemplum too, lacks a universal proposition as a pre- 
miss.! The rhetorician cannot avail himself of dialectical arguments, 
except as we have seen, if the audience is exceptionally well edu- 
cated—for example in Parliament or in the Curia in front of the 


Pope and the Cardinals:!® 


But if persuasion is to be used in front of an uneducated ordinary 
audience, the practiced but unlearned person will be more persuasive 
than a learned, unpracticed person, first because the former makes use 
of well-known and familiar language, whilst the latter uses an unusual, 
foreign and, hence, less intelligible and [less] credible manner of speak- 


104 The same criticism occurs in the Renaissance: Green [1994a] 14. Buridan did 


not write a commentary to the very end of Book II and all of Book II, and John 
of Jandun similarly skipped the end of Book II (Grignaschi [1958] 484). The same 
is found with Benci and Chytraeus in the sixteenth century (Green [1994a] 13-14 
and [1994b] 336), and with Paprocki in the seventeenth (Conley [1994b] 275). 

105 Qu. 1.2; 1.18, cf. the important analysis of the continuum between prudence 
and moral science, and of the ‘scientificité’ of rhetoric in Biard [1998]. 

106 Qu. I.2 E fol. 144ra, L fol. 324v. 

107 Qu. I.13 E fol. 151vb, L fol. 336r, Lü fol. 275. 

108 Qu. IL65, in Fredborg [1985] 107, and Qu. I.14 in Fredborg [1987] 99. 
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ing. Secondly, the well-educated [person] might not be familiar with 
speaking to uneducated people ..., unlike the ordinary speakers who 
keep to themes familiar to everybody, as we see with preachers whose 
subtlety is of no use to a vulgar audience, about whom the women 
say: ‘O, he preaches terribly well’, but when they are asked about 
what he actually said, the answer is. ‘I don't know, he spoke too loftily 
for me’. But those people who talk about gross and everyday matters 
are doing well in that their audience will turn to a better life. 

However, it must always be admitted that well-educated and thor- 
oughly practiced speakers are much more effective, because they know 
whom they are talking to and can vary their speech according to the 
needs of the audience.!° 


CONCLUSION 


As is clear from the examples of Roger Bacon and Buridan, medieval 
school and university rhetoric never lost its concern for the needs of 
the audience. When new texts became available and the influence 
of Arab thought reached unprecedented heights, the developing 
rhetorical interests were seen as an augmentation to rather than a 
diversion away from the rhetoric of Cicero. Even if Cicero’s rhetor- 
ical texts never became university teaching material in the way the 
grammarian Priscian’s and the philosopher Aristotle’s works did, the 
De inventione and the Ad Herennium were at the elbows of the masters 
expounding these grammatical and philosophical texts. The aim, to 
persuade and win causes in a social context, the function, to make 
use of particularly effective rhetorical types of arguments, and the 
subject-matter of rhetoric are stated and restated in Ciceronian terms, 
but also in such a way as to reveal a concern for Boethius and 
Aristotle. The great advances in medieval dialectic, however, involv- 
ing as they did the birth of new and subtle terminology and the 
development of tactics with far-reaching consequences, are not matched 
by a similar development within the Ciceronian school rhetoric. 
Rhetoric was useful and interesting, but dialectic brought prestige as 
early as the days of ‘Thierry of Chartres, when twelfth-century rhetoric 
was at its peak. Thierry's commentaries were read and copied well 
into the fifteenth century, exploited by Gundissalinus in his De divi- 
sione Philosophiae, used in Ralph of Longchamp’s commentary on the 


' Qu. IL65 in Fredborg [1985] and [1987]. 
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important Anticlaudianus by Alan de Lille, and quoted implicitly and 
explicitly in Petrus Helias and Alanus’ Ciceronian commentaries.!!° 
Yet Thierry himself, one of the best and most popular twelfth-century 
writers on rhetoric, a fine Platonic scholar and the first scholar of 
the twelfth century to introduce into the curriculum Aristotle’s Prior 
analytics, Topics, and the Sophistici elenchi (im his Heptateuchon), makes us 
acutely aware of the Jealousy among schoolmen and reveals Thierry's 
own inferiority complex at not being as renowned in dialectic as he 
was in his other fields of interest: 


Envy under the false countenance of Dialectic, addresses Rumour and 
starts talking to her with her usual false speech: ‘Mighty Goddess, 
everybody knows how great is your power... Hurry up, and take 
away from him [viz. Thierry himself] whichever of your gifts he cher- 
ishes most or deserves most, in order that he will not appear to deserve 
it. Spurred on by such words from Envy, Rumour spreads her wings, 
makes her voice strong and goes travelling through cities and nations 
with Envy as her guide; now she fills them with rumours and accuses 
Thierry everywhere, calling him disgraceful names... She lets him 
keep Plato, only in order to take rhetoric away from him, she grants 
him rhetoric or grammar—if only hypothetically—to snatch away 
dialectic—he may have anything rather than possess dialectic! . . .!!! 
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CHAPTER 6 
CICERONIAN RHETORIC AND THE LAW 


Hanns Hohmann 


The treatment of Ciceronian rhetoric, as it reemerged in the Middle 
Ages and continued into the Renaissance, inherited from antiquity 
a central focus on argumentation patterns related to the law. But 
we must bear in mind that the legal culture of ancient Greece from 
which the precepts of classical rhetoric were initially abstracted was 
characterized by an interplay of speakers and audiences who were 
not legal experts. By contrast, the Middle Ages saw an increasing 
professionalization of the legal process, especially once the revival of 
the study of Roman law experienced a strong upsurge, beginning in 
Bologna towards the end of the twelfth century. Moreover, the teach- 
ing of Ciceronian rhetoric in its origins as well as in the continua- 
tion of its traditions in the Middle Ages always claimed a general 
applicability for its precepts that transcended any particular histori- 
cal setting, and consequently the degree to which these teachings 
would be adapted to details of specific legal systems was necessarily 
limited.’ 

Another factor that militated against a full engagement of Ciceronian 
rhetoric with the legal practice of its time was a concern with dis- 
ciplinary autonomy on the part of rhetoricians. This concern also 
animated the reemerging class of legal specialists in the Middle Ages, 
and together with the limited usefulness of the Ciceronian rhetori- 
cal tradition for a legal practice that focused increasingly on written 
rather than oral arguments, and was characterized by ever growing 
legal technicality and complexity, took the form of a striving for pro- 
fessional autonomy that limited the extent to which expert jurists 
could rely directly on the rhetorical tradition. Instead, the Middle 
Ages saw the emergence of a professional legal rhetoric that certainly 


! For the following see Hohmann [1996a] and [1998b]. 
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borrowed important elements from the Ciceronian tradition but 
endeavored to develop an argumentative methodology that would be 
seen as an adjunct to the law, rather than as a part of rhetoric. 
This tendency was further strengthened by concerns about the 
legitimacy of the law and about the ability of advocates and judges 
to persuasively present the judgements they were arguing for as deci- 
sions that were completely controlled by law rather than by their 
clients’ or their own preferences. Over time, this concern led to a 
greater emphasis on methods that appeared to promise unequivocal, 
correct results rather than merely offering conflicting arguments on 
both sides of any given legal issue. However, the needs of advocacy, 
the necessity of making arguments for the opposing parties in any 
legal dispute, ensured that the facility of making arguments im utramque 
partem remained. an important concern for this professional legal 
rhetoric, as it had always been in the Ciceronian rhetorical tradition. 


II 


Rhetorical theory had a similar encounter with a growing profes- 
sional legal culture at the very moment when Cicero's De inventione 
and the Rhetorica ad Herennium were themselves composed. Even though 
this encounter produced some significant effects on law as well as 
rhetoric, it was somewhat less than an enthusiastic encounter on both 
sides, and the pattern set in Rome would largely repeat itself some 
twelve hundred years later when rhetorical theory was again con- 
fronted by the effects of legal professionalization on forensic prac- 
tice.^ Both Cicero's De inventione and the anonymous Rhetorica ad 
Herennium observe in their initial conceptual characterization of foren- 
sic oratory the difference between the criminal law with its interplay 
of accusation and defense, and the civil law with its juxtaposition of 
claim and response.’ Both works present a few details of civil trials, 
but in the main they focus overwhelmingly, as did the rhetorical tra- 
dition in general, on the requirements of criminal trials. This strong 
emphasis on criminal law proved to be a significant lasting obstacle 
to a fuller consideration of rhetorical doctrines among legal experts, 


? On the issue of the influence of rhetoric on Roman law see Hohmann [1996b]. 
3 De inv. 1.5.7 (accusatio and defensio in criminal law, petitio and recusatio in civil 
law); AH 1.2.2 (accusatio or petitio, met by defensio in both cases). 
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since the Roman law, both in its ancient origins and in its medieval 
reincarnation, was primarily concerned with matters of civil law. 

Both the De inventione and the Ad Herennium made some effort to 
adapt their treatment of forensic oratory in general, and of status 
theory in particular, to the special circumstances of Roman legal 
practice. Both mention, for instance, that because of the special pro- 
cedure im iure before the praetor that precedes the actual trial, the 
constitutio translativa, 1.e. the raising of procedural issues, usually has 
no place in the trial itself? Both also point out that the deprecatio, 
the plea for mercy, does not really have a place in the formal legal 
process, and can therefore be used only in hypothetical form: one 
argues that the defendant should be pardoned even if he were tech- 
nically guilty, without actually admitting that guilt. 

In dealing with the constitutio generalis," Cicero distinguishes two sub- 
categories. In the first (zuridicialis) we find the usual parts of the sta- 
tus qualitatis (absoluta and assumptiva), while in the second (negotialis) 
Cicero focuses on what is legal according to civil custom and equity,® 
pointing out that in Rome the legal scholars (iuris consult?) are regarded 
as in charge of this subject.’ This means that sometimes rather tech- 
nical legal controversies of civil law will have had to be dealt with 
in forensic argument, for instance in inheritance cases." This pro- 
vided opportunities for the use of argumentative commonplaces for 
or against the authority of the iuris consulti." In the Ad Herennium, we 
find in the discussion of the constitutio legitima"? a reference to the pos- 
sible argumentative uses of potentially conflicting decisions (zudicata) 


* It is important to recall here, however, the close link between the centumvi- 
ral courts and the doctrines of the rhetores latini minores (in Halm [1863]). See Ward 
[1969] and above ch. 1 at footnotes 213-14. 

? De inv. 2.19.57f AH 1.12.22. 

© De inv. 2.34.104; AH 1.14.24, 2.17.26. 

? Elsewhere often referred to as status qualitatis; AH 1.14.24 uses the term consti- 
tutto turidicialis. 

8 ‘quid iuris ex civili more et aequitate sit’. 

? De inv. 1.11.14. In Cicero's De partitione oratoria 37.129, the subcategories of 
qualitas are called natura and lex, rather than iuridicialis and negotialis. See Ward [1969]. 

10 De inv. 2.21.62; one specific inheritance case resembling the famous causa Curiana 
is discussed in De inv. 2.42.122; another (probably fictitious) in De inv. 2.49.148£, 
similar to a case invoked in AH 1.13.23. 

!5 De inv. 2.22.68; such arguments are used prominently in Cicero's speech Pro 
Murena. 

? A category incorporating the constitutio definitiva and translativa (or status definitionis 
and translationis) together with the controversiae in scripto. 
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by different legal office holders such as iudex, praetor, or consul, but 
iuris consulti are not specifically mentioned. Neither work deals with 
the actual argumentative practices of legal experts in specific detail. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the rather cursory nature of the acknowl- 
edgment of contemporary Roman law in Ciceronian rhetoric, the 
latter's teaching still proved significant for the later development of 
legal argumentation, transmitting to posterity in some detail a sta- 
tus theory (ascribed to Hermagoras of Temnos) that proved useful 
in a broad variety of juristic contexts. Status theory as reflected in 
the De inventione and the Ad Herennium. outlined the basic stages of 
legal argumentation at such a high level of generality that the under- 
lying patterns of thought proved transferrable to different fields and 
systems of law. The first group of issues discussed in status theory, 
labelled as logikai in Hermagoras’ system (later: status rationales), con- 
cerns the fundamental strategies of legal case analysis. Beginning with 
issues of fact (constitutio coniecturalis)!* that are raised in determining 
the actions and events underlying the dispute, the analysis proceeds 
to the discussion of the legal definition of the events (constitutio definitiva” 
or legitima) ^ that reflects which norms are applicable, then to ques- 
tions of justification or excuse (constitutio generalis" or iuridicialis),? and 
finally to procedural issues (constitutio translativa'? or controversia ex trans- 
latione). These problem complexes are arranged in order of prefer- 
ence and guide the advocate step by step from the treatment of the 
most convincing defense arguments (effective denial of actions or 
events alleged: ‘I didn't do it, it didn't happen?) to the discussion of 
those least persuasive to lay judges or jurors (successful allegation of 
procedural violations: ‘legal technicalities?).?! 


55 AH 2.13.19. 

! De inv. 1.8.10, AH 1.11.18. 

7 De inv. 1.8.10. 

16 AH 1.11.19. 

U De inv. 1.8.10. 

? AH 1.14.24. 

' De inv. 1.8.10. 

20 In AH 1.12.22 this is treated as a subgroup of the constitutio legitima. 

2! From the perspective of ancient Roman law as well as modern western legal 
systems, such procedural issues should be addressed before the substantive issues 
are dealt with, since the latter need not be addressed if the case fails on proce- 
dural grounds. 
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The second group of issues in status theory, labelled as nomikat in 
Hermagoras' system (later: status legales), deals with the interpretation 
of legal texts. Again the theory identifies argumentative patterns of 
such generality that they have proved relatively context-invariant and 
thus broadly useful. In the treatment of these issues in the De inven- 
tione and the Ad Herennium, the straightforward subsumption of a case 
under an applicable legal norm is treated as part of the constitutio 
definitiva," or as a separate category of definitio within the constitutio 
legitima.” The argument begins with a conventional definition of the 
key term of the relevant norm, for instance fraud, a definition cho- 
sen to support one’s case for making the norm applicable or inap- 
plicable, and supported by arguments based on general linguistic 
usage and normative usefulness, that is, one underlines the advan- 
tages associated with the use of one's own definition; in addition one 
invokes parallel cases. Arguments to the contrary are used against 
the opponent’s definition: it is shown to be not in accordance with 
relevant usage, normatively harmful, and not in line with precedent. 
More complicated but similar arguments ensue if one mobilizes the 
intent of the author against the words of the text (controversia ex scripto 
et sententia), alleges ambiguities in the text (controversia ex ambiguo), 
points to contradictions between different norms (controversia ex con- 
trarüs legibus)? or urges the use of a legal analogy (controversia ex ratio- 
cinatione).” The ultimate argument for a given interpretation is always 
that it is the most equitable reading. By highlighting such reasons, 
rhetorical precepts help to promote the recognition of moral con- 
siderations in legal argumentation and decision-making. 

Again it must be noted that the De inventione uses hardly any exam- 
ples from the practice of the Roman jurists, and the Ad Herennium 
even fewer. Such abstinence both reflects and supports the contention 
that rhetoric is superior to jurisprudence.” At the same time, however, 


22 De inv. 1.810f, 2.17.52ff; also dealt with as part of the controversia scripti: De inv. 
1.13.18, 2.51.153£ 

? AH 1.11.19ff, 2.12.17ff. 

? De inv. 1.13.17, 2.42.121f& AH 1.11.19, 2.9.13f. 

? De inv. 2.40.116f AH 2.11.16.: ambiguum. 

26 De inv. 2.49.144ff. AH 2.10.15: cum duae leges inter se discrepant. 
7 De inv. 2.50.148f Ad Her. 2.12.18: causa ratiocinalis. 

28 Of. Cicero in Pro Murena 29f, De oratore 1.5.234f, Brutus 41.151, Orator 41.141, 
De officiis 2.19.65f; also Quintilian in Instituto oratoria 12.3.9. 
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we also find that rhetoricians concede or even emphasize that some 
legal knowledge is advisable for the forensic orator.” Nevertheless it 
is apparently regarded as unnecessary to give the student of rhetoric 
a training in legal argumentation that would be informed by a detailed 
examination of the rhetorical practice of Roman jurists. On the one 
hand, this may be due to the fact that in forensic oratory questions 
of fact constituted the bulk of the issues to be dealt with, and issues 
of law were usually fairly simple and easily managed with the rela- 
tively untechnical repertoire of the interpretive arguments of status 
theory. On the other hand, one could always deploy the expertise 
of the jurists to deal with more difficult legal 1ssues, without having 
oneself to master the complexities of their argumentative craft.?? 

Later on, in the course of the third century C.E., especially in the 
eastern part of the empire, public institutions were created that made 
it possible to acquire specialized juristic knowledge in formal courses 
apart from rhetorical training,? but we do not know to what extent 
these ‘law schools’ taught techniques of legal argumentation explic- 
itly rather than merely by example. At any rate, the rhetorical trea- 
tises of later antiquity do not reflect the increasing technicahty of 
the Roman law, and after a high point of complexity reached with 
Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria in the late first century C.E., discussions 
of status theory tend to become ever more simplified and schematic 
over time. 

An exception to this pattern is provided in a non-legal context by 
St. Augustine’s De doctrina christiana.” Especially in Book 3,” he uses 
argumentative patterns derived from the status legales, familiar to him 
from his own earlier days as a teacher of Ciceronian rhetoric, for a 
system of biblical interpretation that endeavors to transform the jux- 
taposition of conflicting arguments found in status theory into an 
ordered sequence of interpretive steps eliminating apparent contra- 
dictions among authoritative texts and ultimately leading to a theo- 


29 Cicero in De oratore 1.35.159, 1.45.200f; see also Quintilian in /nstitutio oratoria 
12.3.1ff and Tacitus in Dialogus de oratoribus 28ff. 

°° On the relationship between rhetoric and jurisprudence in the practice of foren- 
sic oratory in ancient Rome see Crook [1995] 119ff, 172ff. 

3 See Crook [1995] 188f earlier a more personalized form of apprenticeship 
with experienced jurists served that purpose. 

3 Martin and Daur [1962]. 

3 De doctrina. christiana. 3.10.14f£. 
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logically correct interpretation. Similar endeavors were later to be 
undertaken in theories of interpretation in medieval canon and civil 
law, informed both by direct borrowings from status theory and by 
methods of canon law based on a scholastic method influenced in 
turn by St. Augustine." 


II 


The tendency to reduce legal oratory to an ‘unadorned fight’ [nuda 
pugna] of words, already observed by Sulpicius Victor in the Roman 
legal process of later antiquity,? became even stronger in the court 
procedures that replaced this process after the decline of the old 
order in the West. The sources are sparse, but they suffice to con- 
clude that there was a remarkable dearth of rhetorically informed 
oratory in legal cases in the European early Middle Ages.” Nevertheless 
Ciceronian rhetoric remained an important part of an elementary 
education that continued to be based on the classical trivtum of gram- 
mar, dialectic, and rhetoric. Encyclopedic works such as Martianus 
Capella's De nuptis Philologiae et Mercuri (fifth century), Cassiodorus? 
Institutiones (sixth century), and Isidore of Seville's Etymologiae (seventh 
century) provide in their rhetorical portions abbreviated summaries 
of classical rhetorical theory, giving relatively detailed attention to 
the conceptual schemes of forensic rhetoric. The explanations in these 
texts hardly go beyond simple definitions and occasional examples. 
The material is presented as systematic knowledge, but its practical 
applicability in contemporary legal practice is not thematized. 
Nevertheless, this tradition does not merely provide basic rhetorical 
instruction; it also passes on some rudimentary legal knowledge. Thus 
we find in Book II of Isidore's Etymologiae, following a discussion of 


3 Examples of the use of status theory in the context of legal argumentation in 
medieval canon law are the (anonymous) Perpendiculum iuris canonici (late twelfth cen- 
tury) and earlier works by Berthold of Constance, Ivo of Chartres, and Sicard of 
Cremona; these are discussed in Lang [1940] 69ff. In the medieval civil law, sta- 
tus theory and rhetorical topo: of the person and the act are used for the system- 
atization of legal presumptions by Pilius of Medicina in the second version of his 
Libellus Pylei disputatorius in the last decade of the twelfth century (Cod. Vindob. [MS 
Vienna Österreichische Nationalbibliothek] 2157 fol. 36r ff), discussed by Genzmer 
[1934] 363ff, 426ff, and Kuttner [1951] 772ff. 

3 Sulpicius Victor Institutiones oratoriae 6, in Halm [1863] 316. 

3% Davis and Fouracre [1992] 217; though c£. Kennedy [1984]. 
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the rhetorical syllogism, a chapter (10) on the law [de lege], a topic 
that also dominates Book V. In this chapter we encounter a ten- 
dency to confront the legal process with religious and moral stan- 
dards, expressed in the complete subordination of the law [lex] to 
reason [ratio], seen as a guarantor of religion [religio], discipline [dis- 
ciplina], and salvation [salus]. Later such tendencies will favor a 
move away from rhetoric towards a logicized legal dialectic that is 
expected to avoid the morally disruptive implications of arguments 
in utramque partem. 

A similar impulse, linking the teaching of Ciceronian rhetoric with 
a discussion of the four cardinal virtues, and thus treating it impor- 
tantly as a form of moral instruction rather than merely as a trans- 
mission of practically usable persuasive techniques, can also be 
observed in Alcuin’s Disputatio de rhetorica et de virtutibus (relying strongly 
on De inventione) at the turn of the ninth century. This purpose is 
also highlighted in the verse introduction to the work, which identifies 
social morality [civiles mores] as a key subject.” Such a use of Ciceronian 
rhetoric in the service of promoting a respect for Christian ethics in 
the legal process is likewise to be found in the writings of Notker 
Labeo at the turn to the eleventh century; in his commentary on 
Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae he makes explicit what is also 
strongly implied in his De arte rhetorica: that the ‘new rhetoric he 
wants to promote is aimed not at the victory of one side in a dispute 
over the other but at the ability to replace discord with concord.? 

Pedagogical rather more than moral concerns take center stage 
when we turn to extensive commentaries on Ciceronian rhetoric," 
such as those of Thierry of Chartres. They foreground the need to 
make these ancient texts comprehensible in the course of instruc- 
tion, to resolve apparent contradictions between the Rhetorica prima 
(De inventione) and secunda (Ad Herennium), and to analyze the argument- 
ative topoi proposed by the ancients, but are not urgently concerned 
with the adaptation of such argumentative patterns to contemporary 
practical use." At most, Thierry offers brief references to the Libri 


? Halm [1863] 513. 

3 Halm [1863] 523f 525; cf. also Conley [1994a] 83ff and above ch. 1 at 
nn. 57, 60, 77 etc. 

3 See Jaffe [1985]; Sonderegger [1980] 243ff. 

10 Ward [1978]. 

“| See Fredborg [1988] 93, 184ff, commenting on De inv. 1.1.14 and 2.19.57ff. 
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institutionum attributed to the jurist Paulus," and in the commentary 
on Ad Herennium we find short examples referring to contemporary 
canon law, such as a decision ex aequo at bono to give an older cleric 
the exceptional permission to wear a felt cap in the choir stalls, or 
the special requirement of papal approval for excommunication of 
crowned heads." There is no clear indication, however, that such 
references are based on actual, specific cases. 

The few sources that give us a sense of actual legal proceedings 
in the central medieval period do not show us a world in which 
there is much scope for a full exercise of Ciceronian rhetoric.!* The 
use of procedures influenced by Roman law increased, particularly 
in the twelfth century, first in canon and then also in civil law. Such 
procedures expanded the opportunity for the use of advocates by 
having a phase of oral disputationes and allegationes follow the presen- 
tation of proofs, which were thus summarized and legally evaluated 
by the attorneys for both sides, who also had the opportunity for a 
second round of replies and counter-replies.? Nevertheless, the main 
emphasis was placed on legal acumen rather than general eloquence, 
since even the evaluation of proofs was largely regulated by law.'^ 
Judges who were themselves increasingly educated in the law and 
trained to apply large bodies of written rules, supplemented by exten- 
sive glosses, were more interested in the advocates’ technical com- 
mand of legal provisions than had been the larger panels of lay 
judges or jurors that decided cases in antiquity, when Ciceronian 
rhetoric took shape.*’ Not unlike their colleagues in the later Roman 
empire,“ where we also noted a certain atrophy of forensic elo- 
quence, the new breed of technically trained and bureaucratically 
minded judges was less interested in aesthetic and emotional satis- 
faction than in a professionally sound and expeditious handling of a 
growing case load. Moreover, longer statements by the advocates 
were submitted in writing, further diminishing the significance of 
oratory.” 


+ Fredborg [1988] 185f, commenting on De inv. 2.19.58 and 2.20.59. 

55 Fredborg [1988] 257, commenting on Ad Her. 2.13.19f. 

* See Ward [1972a] 328ff, 356ff and above ch. 1 at nn. 209 and following. 
5 Budischin [1974] 220ff. 

4 Budischin [1974] 227 

" See MacDowell [1978] 33ff, 235ff and Kunkel [1967] 69ff. 

* See Kunkel [1967] 135ff. 
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Boncompagno da Signa, who taught rhetoric at the University of 
Bologna, a major center of the revival of Roman law in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, consequently noted a certain 
contempt for Ciceronian rhetoric among law students who no longer 
saw it as a relevant part of their studies.” His own work, however, 
also did not prove really suitable for the training of legal advocates, 
who turned increasingly to a literature on legal argumentation that 
was indebted to classical rhetoric not so much for its substance, 
which was instead derived from examples out of the legal sources, 
as for its organization in accordance with categories of status theory 
or the topics of the person and the act. One area in which sub- 
stantive ideas did to some extent enter law from rhetoric was the 
intersection of law with morality in less technical legal issues of equity 
and excuses.”! 

In spite of its decreasing significance for lawyers, Ciceronian rhetoric 
continued to be part of the university education in Bologna, as is 
clear from a slightly later Ars arengandi by Jacques de Dinant (a 
younger contemporary of Boncompagno's) who also taught at that 
university. He emphasizes his indebtedness to Cicero (Tullius) and 
relies strongly on the Ad Herennium, but he says next to nothing about 
invention, thus in effect confirming that the substance of legal argu- 
mentation was now primarily a matter for legal rather than rhetor- 
ical training.” 


IV 


Other commentaries on/paraphrases of the Ciceronian rhetorical 
juvenilia, such as Brunetto Latini’s La rettorica, tend to focus more 
strongly on invention, but they still follow the works on which they 
are based in providing only minimal adaptations to the actual prac- 
tice of legal rhetoric in contemporary courts. Thus Latini gives the 
parties in a legal dispute the names Roberto and Gualterio, but they 


5 Boncompagno Rhetorica novissima in Gaudenzi [1892a] 249ff, 252B. Cf. also 
Tunberg [1986] 299ff and Ward [1995c] index p. 352 s.v. ‘Boncompagno’. 

? Hohmann [1998b] 779ff, 794ff. 

? Wilmart [1933] 121ff, 127. See also Jacques’ commentary on the Ad Herennium 
(Alessio [1994] and Ward [20012] also, for the text, www.uan.it/alim (Archivio della 
Lattinità italiana. del medioevo). On the context of this Bolognese rhetorical teach- 
ing see further chs 3 and 13 of the present volume. 
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still discuss the old example for the status definitionis, the issue of 
whether the term sacrilegium or furtum is applicable to the theft of a 
sacred object from a private home.” Similarly, examples of purgatio 
mention cities such as Florence, Paris, or Constantinople and the 
river Rhone, but they still concern the old cases of casus and neces- 
sitas.” In commenting on the constitutio generalis negotialis, Latini men- 
tions the savi di ragione or the savi di legge e di ragione,? but these are 
not specifically identified with contemporary jurists. The latter were 
not the audience for which this work was intended, since it was writ- 
ten in the vernacular rather than in Latin. In fact, the jurists would 
have formed some doubts about Latinis competence because he 
classifies the lack of sexual organs (an argument against a charge of 
rape) as a matter of translatio which was a matter of law, when such 
a claim (that is, the lack of sexual organs) was actually a matter of 
fact, and thus of coniectura. As such it was a matter of evidence for 
whether the alleged act was committed or not, rather than a pro- 
cedural objection to the accusation.?? 

Nevertheless, after the end of the thirteenth century and especially 
in Bologna, the number of commentaries and regular courses on the 
Ad Herennium increased. They were possibly compiled for the benefit 
of law students, who would thus again have been introduced to 
Ciceronian rhetoric on a larger scale than was customary in their 
day." The extent to which this heralded a return to greater foren- 
sic eloquence on the classical model may be doubted in view of com- 
ments such those of Coluccio Salutati, who observed in a letter of 
January 1369 that in the courts arguments from probability were 
largely replaced by the invocation of legal norms, artificiosa persuasio 
being replaced by legum violentia, or of Vergerio who complains in 
his De ingenuis moribus of c. 1402 that eloquence has largely been 
driven out of the courts, that conflicts are carried out not in the 
form of continuous speech but by contentious exchanges of legal 
norms in the manner of dialectic.? Overall, the pattern we observed 
in Latini’s Rettorica applies: the treatment of invention in works of 
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Ciceronian rhetoric is not significantly adapted to contemporary law 
but remains overwhelmingly focused on ancient examples, even where 
it is not largely neglected in favor of broader discussions of style and 
delivery. 

Later in the fifteenth century, George of Trebizond (Trapezuntius) 
still emphasizes the genus iudiciale in his Rhetoricorum libri quinque.” He 
adds a consideration of Hermogenes and other Greek authors to the 
traditional treatment of Ciceronian rhetoric. His subdivision of the 
status rationales into the basic questions facti, nominis, generis, and actio- 
nis is closer to Hermagoras' initial conception of status theory than 
had been either the De inventione or the Ad Herennium, even though 
he also uses the traditional categories of constitutio comecturalis, diffinitwa, 
turidicialis/ negocialis, and translatwa. The terms factum and actio show a 
certain parallel to legal terminology.” His treatment of the grounds 
for the rejection of witnesses [testium reiectio] also shows parallels with 
contemporary legal procedure; but this may be due to the fact that 
juristic discussions of this subject may also have been influenced by 
the legal scholars’ background knowledge of classical rhetoric, acquired 
as part of their schooling in the fmvium. On the whole, however, 
the author makes no sustained effort to adapt his theory or at least 
his examples to cases and issues that were being discussed in the 
legal literature of his day; this is also true of his treatment of inter- 
pretive arguments in the context of the constitutio legitima.? At most 


5 George of Trebizond [1522]. On Trebizond see Classen [2003] ch. 3. 

9? George of Trebizond [1522] fol. 20r. 

© George of Trebizond [1522] fol. 27r. The procedure referred to here is that 
used by the ‘learned’ jurists of Trebizond's day, that is, those who had been trained 
in the ‘revived’ Roman law that had been developed by legal scholars since the 
Middle Ages, in a process whose beginnings are traditionally associated with the 
work of Irnerius and his students in Bologna at the turn of the eleventh/twelfth 
century. For a general overview of this process see Berman [1983]; Radding [1988]. 
On the literature relating to legal procedure see Bethmann-Hollweg [1864—74]; 
Budischin [1974]; Nórr [1973]. Among the loci for testium reiecto, George chiefly 
mentions the following: gratia, simultas, affinitas, pretium, metus, ambitus. Gratia also figured 
prominently in juristic discussions of relative incapacity of witnesses, as did odium 
(the equivalent of szmultas) and various forms of affinitas. Pretium and metus are addressed 
by considering whether testifying will entail a commodum vel incommodum for the wit- 
ness, and ambitus refers to a bias which will in turn be based on one of the fore- 
going considerations. Such considerations also inform the discussion of the reliability 
of witnesses in ancient rhetoric: see Quintilian Inst. Or. 5.7.3f. For a brief overview 
of the medieval legal discussions concerning the exclusion of witnesses see Ullmann 
[1988], No. XII, 79ff. 

© George of Trebizond [1522] fols 51r ff. 
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we find a somewhat perfunctory additional acknowledgment of the 
jurists and of Jurisprudence, for example in the discussion of the 
defense of rhetoric, where it is added on to the comparison (already 
used by Quintilian) of the orator to the doctor, who cannot be 
blamed for the fact that his art can be used for evil as well as for 
good. 

In his Italian Retorica, which is often more indebted directly to 
Aristotle than to the Ciceronian tradition, Bartolomeo Cavalcanti 
notes explicitly that the genere iudiciale of rhetoric is no longer as use- 
ful as it was in the more distant past because contemporary legal 
procedure is quite different from that of Greek and Roman antiq- 
uity.^ He also acknowledges that matters of proof are now closely 
regulated by law and thus have become the province of the faculty 
of law. Marc'Antonio Bragadin later also emphasizes in his De arte 
oratoria libri quinque that the genus iudiciale is ‘neglected by most ora- 
tors’ but that he will discuss it nevertheless, because nobody could 
be called a perfect orator unless he is in command of all genres of 
oratory.9 Since he stays very close to the models cited in his dedi- 
catory preface (Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and Hermogenes), he 
does not refer to contemporary legal practice. 

Similar in this respect is the commentary on the Ad Herennium by 
Ulrich Zasy (Zasius) from the first third of the sixteenth century. In 
his discussion of status theory Zäsy does use Roman law examples 
from the Corpus luris of Justinian extensively, quoting mostly from 
the Digest, but also from the Code and the Institutes.” But it is remark- 
able that even though he is himself a prominent jurist, he uses ref- 
erences from outside the legal literature far more extensively than 
illustrations taken from contemporary law, citing especially Cicero's 
speeches, Quintilian, and George of Trebizond (Trapezuntius) at 
great length, and using many examples from a wide variety of ancient 


$5 George of Trebizond [1522] fol. 1v; Quintilian Znstitutio oratoria 2.16.5; Victorinus 
(Halm [1863]) 173.18ff. 

% Cavalcanti [1559] 51. There are many editions of the work. 

© Cavalcanti [1559] 241f£ 

6 Bragadenus [1590] 35. 

© Zasius [1550] 378ff, 422ff, 434ff. For further details see Ward [1995c] 26, 44, 
159, 342; there are three MSS of the work: MS Freiburg (im Breisgau), Universitáts- 
bibliothek Hs. 27; MS Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 576; MS Basel, 
Universitátsbibliothek, C VI b, 15/3; printed editions are Basel 1537 and Basel 
[1539?] and in two opera omnia editions: Lyons 1549—51, Frankfurt-am-Main 1590. 
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sources. He clearly uses law to serve a better understanding of rhetor- 
ical theory, rather than subordinating rhetoric to law as a useful tool 
for a better legal practice. 

For the most part, works in the Ciceronian rhetorical tradition 
continue to avoid close attention to contemporary legal practice. 
Melanchton, in his Elementa rhetorices, firmly identifies jurists as the 
source for the necessary detailed knowledge of legal arguments that 
is needed to apply rhetorical precepts in the courts where matters 
of statutes and customary law are concerned.? When he discusses 
the status legales (using the scheme of the Ad Herennium), he focuses 
on matters of theology and biblical interpretation rather than law.” 
Thomas Wilson's The Arte of Rhetorique [1553], largely relying on the 
Ad Herennium, uses examples anglicized in the same manner as Latini, 
who had italicized his, but makes no effort to adapt them to the 
common law of his country." At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Gerard John Vossius in his Commentariorum. Rhetoricorum. sive 
Oratorium Institutionum libri sex [1606] and Bartholomaeus Keckermann 
in his Systema rhetoricae [1607] agam point to the legal literature of 
their day for details concerning the contemporary practice of rhetoric 
in situations involving the law.” 

The later Renaissance witnesses the broad ascendancy of works 
with titles such as Topica legalia or Dialectica legalis, reflecting both the 
Ramist transfer of invention to dialectic and the desire of jurispru- 
dence to claim a scientific status that would otherwise be under- 
mined by a close association with the more notoriously probabilistic 
and aporetic field of rhetoric.” But works such as the Dialecticae legalis 
libri quinque of Christoph Hegendorff (early sixteenth century) show 
that this shift was not always quite as significant as it was meant to 
look, since the status legales of the tradition of Ciceronian rhetoric 
(especially scriptum et voluntas), as well as the rhetorical topics (especially 
of the person and the act) still maintain an important presence.” 


6 Ed. Bretschneider [1846] 13: 436. 

®© Bretschneider [1846] 13: 440ff. 

7? Medine [1994] 129ff. 

? Vossius [1630] 111f£ Keckermann [1614] 2: 1659. On Vossius and his works 
see Conley [1994a] 159—61; for Wilson see the same work 138-40; for Keckermann 
157-59. 
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Throughout the period we have been surveying, the immediate use- 
fulness of Ciceronian rhetoric for forensic practice never became a 
dominant concern. Ciceronian rhetoric maintained a certain disci- 
plinary integrity and autonomy, not merely providing tools for per- 
suasion but also proving valuable as a vehicle for moral and intellectual 
education, both as a source of stimulating scholarly puzzles and as 
an incentive and instrument for an increasing immersion in and 
appropriation of initially rather alien ancient cultures. It was never, 
however, fully incorporated into training for the law, nor did it 
become an integral methodological adjunct of legal persuasion. Instead, 
jurists created a separate field-specific rhetoric that usually sailed 
under other flags, such as ‘Modes of Arguing’ or ‘Legal Dialectic’. 
In doing so, and following their wont in intellectual appropriation, 
lawyers raided Ciceronian rhetoric for useful bits and pieces. ‘They 
found in it both productive substantive ideas as well as helpful struc- 
turing devices, especially in rhetorical status theory and in the the- 
ory of rhetorical topics. 
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CHAPTER 7 


RHETORICAL MEMORIA 
IN COMMENTARY AND PRACTICE! 


Mary Carruthers 


Memoria has had an important but tangential relationship to the ped- 
agogy of rhetoric since antiquity. While it was universally acknowl- 
edged that a well-filled and well-crafted memory was essential to an 
orator’s success, memoria was never considered, either in practice or 
theory, to belong exclusively in the domain of rhetoric, nor, as an 
aspect of rhetoric, was it copiously commented upon in antiquity. 
Indeed throughout its history, rhetorical memoria remained. notably 
under-theorized, especially in comparison to invention and style. The 
faculty of memory is treated at length in ancient and medieval philo- 
sophical works on the soul, such as the De anima and the allied parva 
naturalia treatises of Aristotle, their important Arabic commentators, 
Ibn Sina [Avicenna] and Ibn Rushd [Averroes], and the Latin com- 
mentaries upon Aristotle's works by, among others, Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas, as well as in numerous ethical works in the 
Platonic and Neoplatonic traditions of late antiquity and the later 
Middle Ages, including Plato's own dialogues and the crucial works 
of Cicero, Augustine, Hugh of St. Victor, and Bonaventura. But the 
written hand-books of classical rhetoric deal with memoria in an entirely 
practical manner, envisaging it as, in the main, a matter for the ora- 
tor, who must both stock his mind richly with knowledge in readi- 
ness for all occasions and remember the scope and disposition of his 
planned speech well enough to be able to speak to an audience in 
a mode that at least gave the appearance (and often the fact) of ex 
tempore composition. 

It is perhaps because memory is a fundamental human capabil- 
ity, basic to how human beings learn and indeed have an ability to 
think at all, that it is the most idiosyncratic and ‘natural’ of all 


! I would like to thank the Warden and Fellows of All Souls College, Oxford, 
for their support for my research for this chapter, which I was able to complete 
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subjects in rhetoric. Once one gets beyond its generalized and brief 
discussion of the psyche, and the statement of a few broad though 
banal principles (such as counseling the value of repetition to mem- 
ory storage, or of concentration for successful memorization), one 
soon discovers that the section in the Rhetorica ad Herennium on memo- 
rial techne quickly turns to highly specific and idiosyncratic applica- 
tions of technique. By way of example: the famous scene of the 
poisoned victim in bed, with the accused poisoner by his side hold- 
ing a vessel in one hand and a ram's testicles on the fourth finger 
of the other, is not generalizable, beyond a simple principle of mark- 
ing the subject-matters [res] of an oration (forensic in this case) with 
vivid images arranged in a coherent scene, which can serve the 
speaking orator as ready cues to recall the ordered points of his com- 
position. Like memory itself, specific mnemonic techniques are ulti- 
mately idiosyncratic and arbitrary; this was consistently recognized 
in the common admonition never to use others’ schemes except as 
a guide, in order—through practice—to make one's own. 

The surviving pre-Ciceronian accounts of mnemonic practices tell 
some significant stories about their pedagogical function, but none 
is connected specifically to rhetoric. There are accounts in antiquity 
of children playing memory games, and many more of prodigious 
memory feats involving reciting the texts of the poets (Vergil back- 
wards, for example). But none of these involve the memoria of rhetoric. 
The essential exercise in ancient and medieval education was to 
memorize quantities of the poets (or Scripture or both), the foun- 
dational literary texts upon which all further education depended. 
Begun as a child learned to read, exercise in such verbatim mem- 
orization was an aspect of the pedagogy of grammar. The word-for- 
word memorization and recollection of text is called recitato in antiquity 
and indeed still is (‘recitation’).? But such memory-work should not 
simply be conflated with the image-making counselled in connection 
with rhetorical memoria verborum in the Ad Herennium. "That is presented 


? On memory games see the citations given by Marrou [1956] 166; Quintilian 
commends educational play generally but does not mention any specifics (/nst. Or. 
1.3.10-12). Reciting backwards was thought to be especially strengthening of mem- 
ory: see Inst. Or. 2.4.15. Augustine describes his friend, the philosopher Simplicius, 
who could at will recite individual lines from Vergil and prose passages from Cicero 
in whatever order was requested: see his De natura et origine animae 4.7.9 (discussed 
by Carruthers [1990] 18-19). Many more ancient references to prodigious memo- 
ries are collected in Caplan [1970] 196-246 and Small [1997] 126-31. 
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specifically as an exercise for orators, and it is in that context that 
we must seek to understand it. 

The earliest account of memory techniques we now possess is 
found in an early fourth-century B.c. text of Stoic fragments called 
Dissoi Logoi (literally ‘double arguments’, a Greek version of the argu- 
mentum in utramque partem), in which a student is advised to make 
rebus-like associations to remember names and unfamiliar or difficult 
words. Thus to remember the name ‘Chrysippus’, one may associ- 
ate the syllables with an image—perhaps a golden horse (‘chrysos’ 
and ‘hippos’). The exercise embodied by dissoi logoi was practiced 
and taught as a device of composition.? Further, it is significant, I 
think, that the only other early Greek text in which an 'art of mem- 
ory' is discussed is Aristotle's Topica, where the method of analysis 
and composition based upon topoi of argument is likened specifically 
to the topoi of the art of memory, in that arguments are situated in 
orderly memory-places [topoi] whence they can be called forth by 
recollection as needed. It is not my task here to explain exactly what 
Aristotle meant by such ‘topics’, and how what he may have meant 
differed from what Cicero meant when he in turn wrote on the 
‘topics’, and then Boethius in his turn.* But it is clear in both these 
Greek texts that the work of mnemonic techne was associated even 
this early with tasks of invention, ‘finding’—whether hard words or 
rational arguments. It 1s also clearly associated with school subjects, 
especially (perhaps) the arts of the trum, but by no means con- 
fined to these, for memoria was regarded as a discipline essential to 
them all. 

The continuing influence of the memoria artificialis uniquely described 
in the Ad Herennium has been rather overstated by modern histori- 
ans. It has even been plausibly doubted that Cicero ever actually 
practiced it,’ except perhaps in the pragmatic way Quintilian describes 
its use (/nst. Or. 11.2.18-21), mentally placing some vivid images at 
strategic ‘locations’ to recall the matters of one's speech [memoria 
rerum], and, as needed, also to annotate hard words and names with 


? Text trans. Sprague [1968]. 

* The matter has been well discussed by Sorabji [1972] and Stump [1988]. 

? Caplan [1970] 232, citing remarks in Plutarch’s Life (of Cicero) that the ora- 
tor was nervous and timid in actual performance (3.5 and 35.3); yet Plutarch also 
reports Cicero's capacious memory for the names and dwelling-places of his fellow 
ciüzens (7.2). 
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images that helped one to remember them (the matter of the mem- 
ory advice given in Dissoi logoi). As Ruth Taylor-Briggs has demon- 
strated in chapter 2 of this volume, after it was composed, the 
influence of the Rhetorica ad Herennium. appears to be almost negligi- 
ble in antiquity and throughout the earlier Middle Ages until the 
end of the Carolingian-Ottonian period. Yet there is evidence in 
abundance that trained memoria continued to be thought essential to 
compositional meditation throughout this same period. What can be 
the source of such ongoing prestige? 

Cicero’s De inventione, we should recall, does not discuss rhetorical 
memoria. Quintilian does, but more as a set of useful aids than as an 
important cognitive fechne, an ‘art’ essential to thought itself. The 
rhetoricians of the Christian empire do sometimes discuss memoria as 
important in rhetoric, but what they say bears little resemblance to 
the exemplary techniques in the Ad Herennium. Consultus Fortunatianus 
(fourth century), who was especially commended by Cassiodorus as 
an authority on rhetorical memoria, briefly mentions ‘Simonides’s feat 
in connection with the banquet’? as teaching that memory can be 
assisted by assigning places in the mind to which we also assign 
‘some kind of sign’ for what has been written or thought. But he 
particularly recommends the division. [divisio] of long texts for mem- 
orization, and the ordering of such divisions into schemes that per- 
mit their joining together [compositio] during recollection, advice found 
in Quintilian (Inst. Or. 11.2.36) but not in the Ad Herennium. Julius 
Victor conflates memoria in rhetoric with elementary recitatio, advising 
that ‘memory should be trained in learning by heart and word for 
word as many writings, as possible, both your own and those of oth- 
ers’. For both writers, divisio and compositio are the basic procedures 
of the art of memory. Although Julius Victor defines memoria as ‘the 
firm mental grasp of matters and words for the purpose of inven- 
tion’, the benefit of such training to an orator is that we ‘will always 
have with us something to imitate’, and upon which to model our 
style. He dismisses ‘many people [who] offer precepts on places and 
images, which seem to me not to be effective’. Though Fortunatianus 
uses the technical terms memoria rerum and memoria verborum he does 
not apply them to forming vivid images, whether for the matter or 
for the words. Indeed for him memoria rerum is simply a short-cut, to 
be employed when one does not have the time to memorize verba- 
tim. Plainly, for these masters of rhetoric, memoria is confined to tex- 
tual memorization to enrich an orator's store of references and 
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exemplars, in the manner of a journeyman craftsman mastering the 
accumulated knowledge of his craft. For both writers, indeed, it 
includes the verbatim pre-memorization of one's speech, a practice 
deplored (as Julius Victor admits) by Quintilian. (Inst. Or. 2.8.1-3), 
and generally derided as the uncertain crutch of incompetents. It 
should be noted, in Fortunatianus’s favor, that he strenuously advises 
against doing this, ‘for forgetting one word might bring either an 
unattractive hesitation or even silence". 

It is in early monasticism, not in the formal teaching of rhetoric, 
that memoria assumed its privileged medieval position as the engine 
of invention. Monasticism developed the craft of meditation upon 
written, memorized texts [sacra pagina] as a self-conscious practical 
art of invention for silent prayer, but more importantly for homi- 
lies, colloquies, meditations, and prayers that were made publically. 
Within this general craft, a specific one concerned with penitential 
meditation developed, using the topics of sin and virtue to arrange 
one's thought and dispose one's composition. This meditation impor- 
tantly involved mental visualizing of scenes, events and buildings 
described in the Bible. One is admonished to ‘paint’ in one's mind 
the pictures which the texts raise up: enargeia was an especially impor- 
tant characteristic of style. I have written extensively on this ‘monas- 
tic rhetoric’ elsewhere, and it is not my task to replicate my arguments 
and evidence here. But one conclusion seems to me inescapable: in 
the monks’ meditational craft—which they speak of as memoria or 
memoria spiritalis —the art of memory described by the Ad Herennium 
played no discernible role at all. As a consequence, when the com- 
plete Ad Herennium came to be regarded as a text worth teaching 
during the later eleventh century, the specific terminology of the 
‘Ciceronian art’ was shoe-horned into the meditational practices of 
a millennium, and proved a very bad fit. 

Just because some of the vocabulary used in the memoria section 
of the Ad Herennium —terms such as locus, imagines, memoria rerum, memoria 


© The translations of Fortunatianus and Julius Victor are by Ziolkowski in Carru- 
thers and Ziolkowski [2002] 295-98, based upon the texts in Halm [1863] and cor- 
rected from the edition of Fortunatianus by Calboli Montefusco [1979]. 

? Memoria spiritalis is John Cassian's phrase in Conlationes 10.8 (Pichery [1955]); 
see also Carruthers [1998] 66-91). It should be remembered that Cassian’s work 
was part of the monastic literary canon through the Middle Ages, prescribed in St. 
Benedict's Rule. 
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verborum, memoria naturalis, and artificialis—also occurs in writing from 
late antiquity does not mean that these writers knew the art of mem- 
ory described in the anonymous treatise. Quintilian also used these 
terms, and later writers’ understanding of them derives mainly from 
him. Indeed it is quite clear that, to Fortunatianus and his follow- 
ers, rhetorical memoria was associated primarily with the delivery of 
speeches, ex tempore by preference but verbatim 1f one must. It is through 
these writers that such terminology was made familiar to the writ- 
ers of the late eleventh and earlier twelfth centuries, who found them 
used in the Ad Herennium. 

The important late classical source that is truer to the spirit of 
Ciceronian memoria than the rhetoricians themselves is Augustine, not 
the work on rhetoric falsely attributed to him,? but in his work on 
teaching converts, De catechizandis rudibus. In this work, Augustine uses 
the basic technical terms of memoria verborum and memoria rerum, but 
distinguishes them clearly from one other, associating memoria rerum 
with the task of composition specifically: 


Even if we have memorized ad uerbum, [when we teach] we should 
not either just recite by rote... entire books [of the Bible], or, by 
retelling in our own words, explicate everything contained in these vol- 
umes... but having grasped them all summatim ... we can select cer- 
tain things as more worthy to be examined closely ... dwelling on it 
a piece at a time as though to loosen it up and expand it, [and] offer 
it for inspection and admiration by the minds of the audience.’ 


Here Augustine advises that a technique of memoria rerum (though not 
one involving images in places) is an essential device for composition, 
the preacher choosing to dilate upon certain matters in the text as 
he has selected them for particular inspection by his audience, while 
having the entire text at his disposal both ad uerba and summatim. 
Monasticism was indeed text-based, in the meditative rumination 
described so well by Jean Leclercq and others. Augustine had called 
memory ‘the stomach of the mind’ (Conf 10.14.21), and, in monas- 
tic writing, chewing, and digestion are favored tropes for reading. 
But the conventions of monastic meditation also included vivid men- 
tal imagining, of buildings and other artifacts described in the Bible, 
for the purpose of composing additional meditation. These were 


* Halm [1863] 135-51; Benson, Miller, and Prosser [1973] 6-24. 
? My translation of De cat. rud. TI1.5(2).3-15 (CCSL 46, 124—125). 
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sometimes called picturae, as in the elaborately imagined, verbal pic- 
tura (as he calls it) of the tabernacle which can be found in Book II 
of the treatise ‘On the Tripartite Tabernacle’ of Adam of Dryburgh, 
composed at the end of the twelfth century. The process of imag- 
ining these structures is referred to with the verbs pingo and depingo, 
as well as fingo and its derivatives. There are many examples from 
the fifth century through the twelfth, and even later. All text was 
said by Richart de Fournival, a fourteenth-century canon of Amiens, 
to have painture as well as parole, these two being the roads to the 
portals of Memory.!! The source of this recurrent medieval empha- 
sis upon mental picture-making while reading and meditating is not 
at all clear. Something is surely owed to the cultivation in late antique 
rhetoric of ekphrasis, and of stylistic enargeta more generally, as being 
cognitively and persuasively valuable, an emphasis one also encounters 
in Quintilian. But the importance of imagining buildings and their 
furniture as a meditation device—specifically those various avatars 
of the Temple one finds in the Bible (Ark, Tabernacle, Solomon’s 
Temple, visionary Temple Mount in Ezekiel, Heavenly City)—seems 
to me to derive from traditions of mystical meditation in Judaism 
that were adapted into earliest Christianity.’ 

But if the Ad Herennium’s influence (both its absence and its pres- 
ence) on the medieval training in and use of memoria has been over- 
emphasized, the influence of Cicero’s De inventione on medieval memoria 
has been ignored altogether by modern historians. ‘The link of rhetor- 
ical memoria with the virtues has been characterized as distinctively 
medieval by both W. S. Howell (in his study and translation of 
Alcuin’s On Rhetoric and the Virtues) and by Frances Yates.? They are 
right to emphasize this, though unable to identify the source of this 
emphasis, attributed vaguely by both to pious misunderstandings by 


1 Discussed in Carruthers [1998] 198-220, 246-50, along with similar medita- 
tional picturae. An edition of Adam of Dryburgh’s text is in PL 198. 609-796. 

! Richart de Fournival, preface to Li Bestiaires d’Amours (ed. Segre [1957]), dis- 
cussed by briefly by Carruthers [1990] 223—24 and at greater length by Huot [1987] 
135-73; see also Kolve [1984] 24-28. 

? I have argued these matters at length in Carruthers [1998] esp. chs 3-4. An 
English translation of Hugh of St. Victor's ‘Little Book about Constructing Noah's 
Ark’ (formerly De Arca Noe mystica), one of the most elaborate of encyclopedic pic- 
turae in the monastic tradition, can be found in Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 
41-70. 

? Howell [1941]; Yates [1966]. 
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medieval authors. To identify it, one must look not to the story of 
the Ad Herennium’s transmission and commentation but to the enor- 
mously influential fourth-century commentary upon the De inventione 
by Marius Victorinus. It was Cicero himself who had discussed the 
four cardinal virtues of prudentia (sapientia), iustitia, fortitudo, and tem- 
perantia within a rhetoric treatise, in De inventione 2.53.159—60. In this 
passage he defines the partes of prudentia as memoria, intelligentia, and 
providentia. But not only does it come at the end of a long treatise; 
Cicero does not develop his observation about the virtues there. (His 
full discussion of them came many years later, in his ethical treatise 
De officiis, 1.15-19). 

Victorinus, however, emphasizes the virtues, prudentia or sapientia 
in particular, by discussing them in his preface, where he develops 
the distinction between art (craft) and virtue, whether virtue can be 
learned as an art. He concludes that it cannot be: rhetoric is only 
an art, moral virtue is also a function of God-created nature. But 
his nature is specifically Neoplatonist, for Victorinus links the virtue 
of sapientia to doctrines of oblivion and reminiscence. The work of 
memoria 1s in support of the virtue of prudence, as the uncoverer and 
releaser of the imprisoned soul. It is a substantially larger claim than 
any made by Cicero himself: 


Anima inmortali est. Si inmortalis est, a divinis descendit: si a divinis 
descendit, perfecta est. Sed acies perfectae animae quodam corporis 
crasso teg[i]mine inretitur et circumfunditur, et ita fit, ut quandam 
oblivionem sui capiat. Cum vero studio ac disciplina veluti detegi 
coeperit atque nudari, tunc in naturae suae modum animi habitus 
revertitur et revocatur. Hanc virtutem Plato dicit nunc arte fieri, nunc 
cum hominibus nasci, nunc exercitatione confici, nunc a deo dari. 
Haec virtus in rhetoricis a Cicerone eadem ponitur quae sapientia. 
Alibi vero, id est in libris de re publica, ab eodem Cicerone illa virtus 
dicitur quae prudentia. Virtus igitur habet partes quattuor, pruden- 
tiam, iustitiam, fortitudinem, temperantiam. Prudentia est rerum bonarum 
et malarum per omne tempus scientia [Halm [1863] 155.28-156.8; 
for an annotated translation of this passage see the appendix to the 
present volume below, section 1]. 


14 Cicero's mature exposition of the virtue of sapientia or prudentia is in his ethi- 
cal work, De officiis (1.5.15-19), not mentioned by Victorinus as a source. Which of 
his ‘libris de re publica’ Victorinus is referring to is now unknown. But in De officiis, 
Cicero says nothing about reminiscence theory in connection with prudentia, though 
he repeats that memoria is one of its parts. 
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Victorinus did indeed also comment specifically on De inventione 
2.53.160 but there he simply restated Cicero. Prudentia, he says, has 
three pieces, memoria, intelligentia, and providentia, ‘quae ratione tem- 
porum constant’ [which constitute the temporal order] (Halm [1863] 
301.35). 

The identification of memory as a part of prudence, and of pru- 
dence as sapientia, is thus to be found already in ancient ethical phi- 
losophy and is not simply attributable to medieval piety. Victorinus, 
however, emphasized and clarified the linkage in a way that made 
the Ciceronian teaching, that virtue 1s implicit in the rhetorical prac- 
tice of the vir bonus, compatible with the divine meditational way 
that the early monks called mneme theou, ‘the memory of God’. In 
Latin this was called memoria spiritalis, the discipline of composing 
prayer through meditative contemplation upon sacra pagina. An essen- 
tial part of this discipline was penitential in nature. Victorinus makes 
memory-work- that is, truthful reminiscence achieved through study 
and discipline—a way to the divine Good; in this regard early 
Christianity agreed with him. And once again, this is an instance 
where a modern historian, comparing a medieval doctrine directly 
with its apparent ancient source will be misled. As John O. Ward 
has commented of Victorinus's influence upon medieval rhetoric, 
‘attention may have been transferred from Victorinus to the original 
classical source... rather than the other way round'.? It certainly 
is significant that Cassiodorus, compiling a reading-list on rhetoric 
for monks, specifically commends Fortunatianus on memory (Inst. 
2.2.16), Quintilian (‘doctor egregius), and Cicero's two books on the 
art of rhetoric (the two books of De inventione)—together with the 
commentary of Marius Victorinus, just as he has it compiled in his 
library.'® 

The medieval ‘revival’ of the Rhetorica ad Herennium was thus in 
many ways also its first-time acceptance into a regular school cur- 
riculum. The teaching of the Ad Herennium developed during the 
twelfth century within a thriving set of monastic practices governing 
meditative reading and composition that was of many centuries’ 


5 Ward [1995c] 97. 

!è ‘Haec licet Cicero, Latinae eloquentiae lumen eximium, ... et in Arte Rhetorice 
duobus libris videatur amplexus, quorum commenta a Mario Victorino composita 
[in] bibliotheca mea vobis reliquisse cognoscor’ (Inst. 2.2.10; Mynors [1937]. 
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standing and was understood as a craft or art also called memoria." 
Within this established praxis, the Ad Herennium art was a curiosity, 
an antique ghost of uncertain authority rather than practical con- 
temporary advice. What is surprising is the extent to which, from 
the start (indeed in certain respects, rather better at the start) it was 
understood by its academic commentators. Monastic memoria had 
taught them a basic craft of making images and storing matters in 
mental compartments, often architectural in nature. They had in 
Boethius's Topica and in the eighth book of Aristotle's Topics, texts 
that used the language of locus and topic (and Aristotle, moreover, 
explicitly stated that one should number the topics of argument just 
as those people with trained memories number their topics).!* Monks 
also had a basic vocabulary of memoria artificialis familiar to them 
from the rhetorics of Fortunatianus, Julius Victor, and Martianus 
Capella,” and when they read these same and similar words in the 
Ad Herennium, they thought they understood them. 

Until quite recently, it was assumed by historians that the medieval 
commentators on the Ad Herennium had very little to say about its 
discussion of memoria artificialis, and that whatever they had to say 
about it before the late thirteenth century was ignorant and dismis- 
sive. Since I myself have aided this characterization, it 1s with some 
chagrin that I now revisit the matter. Examination of the manu- 
scripts reveals that from the very start, so far as we can still recover 
it, academic commentation upon this Ciceronian text was sufficiently 
sophisticated and sympathetic to contradict entirely the conclusion 
we all were drawing as recently as ten years ago. 

Unfortunately the earliest complete commentary, that of ‘Master 
Menegaldus' (Manegold), cannot now be recovered because the sole 
surviving manuscript of his eleventh-century lectures on the Ad 
Herennium has a major lacuna between 3.19.16 and 4.20.27, virtu- 


17 One of the best medieval descriptions of the reading-compositional art of memo- 
ria is that of Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon, 3.xi. See Carruthers [1990] passim. 
Hugh of course was a notable Augustinian and Neoplatonist, and it is significant 
that the fifteenth-century Italian physician Mattheolus of Perugia considered Hugh's 
Didascalicon an authority on memory (Matheolus of Perugia [1484]). 

18 Aristotle, Topics 8.163b. This text formed part of the medieval Organon. On the 
relation between the loci of trained memory and those of dialectic see Stump [1989]). 

19 Martianus Capella is an important transmitter of much that is also in Fortuna- 
tianus. All of his memory advice comes from that source, Fortunatianus in turn 
having passed along the teaching of Quintilian. 
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ally the whole discussion of memoria. Thus the earhest extant com- 
mentary on the memory discussion is in the early twelfth-century 
work, ‘Etsi cum Tullius, now thought probably to be the work of 
William of Champeaux, the great Parisian master (and later oppo- 
nent) of Abelard. The two other twelfth-century commentaries with 
extensive annotations to the memoria section are those of Thierry of 
Chartres (1130s) and, from around 1170, the so-called ‘Alanus’ com- 
mentary, perhaps to be ascribed to Alanus de Insulis (Alan of Lille). 
All three of these commentaries engage the Ad Herennium text with 
sympathy despite its difficulties and often arcane examples. Together 
they show that a full commentary on the memoria section, as well as 
the rest of the text, was extant and current in France, and likely in 
Italy too, probably from the end of the eleventh, certainly from the 
early twelfth century. 

‘Etsi cum’ is evidently the work of an intelligent scholar, who is 
afraid neither to speculate about the meaning of the Latin obscuri- 
ties nor to add a few examples more familiar and up-to-date than 
those in the Latin text. It is a catena commentary, keyed to phrases 
of the original which quickly became standardized, with annotation 
of the entire memoria section, but concentrated particularly on 3.18.31 
through to 3.21.34, the heart of the discussion of how to make and 
use loci and imagines for both memoria verborum and memoria rerum. The 
three twelfth-century commentaries all concentrate on this passage; 
they also pay heed to the beginning of the discussion, the distinc- 
tion of memoria naturalis and artificialis, and the basic model of mem- 
ory as thesaurus, so called ‘quia continet omnis inuenta’ [because it 
contains all discovered matters]. 

Although the basic power of human memory is a matter of indi- 
vidual nature, and therefore subject to individual variations, these 
commentaries all agree that it can indeed be improved by ‘art’ and 
‘industry’. (Etsi cum’ calls ‘memoria artificiali’ ‘memoria industri- 
alis’.) This is perhaps more reminiscent of the advice of Fortunatianus 
that the greatest craft of memory is ‘practice and toil’, than the Ad 


20 See Fredborg [1976a] and ch 2 above for a fine summary of the transmission 
of the Ad Herennium from the later fourth century, when it seems to have resur- 
faced, until the eleventh, when a full text of it evidently was in the possession of 
Anselm of Besate (in Lombardy). Ward [2003] suggests a date two or three decades 
earlier than I have stated above for the commentary by ‘Alanus’. 
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Herennium’s definition that the art of memory consists in ‘places and 
images’. The methods of memorial art imitate nature, as all arts 
originate in nature (‘artificialis quidem imitatur natura quod omnis 
ars a natura proficiscitur). Memoria is ‘born simultaneously with 
thought’ (3.16.29), and just as one can reason without knowing any 
precepts of science, one can remember without any particular pre- 
cepts. But as reasoning is greatly improved by rational principles 
[rationis doctrina], so too memoria can be improved by practicing the 
principles and procedures of its art. A tendency to cast memoria 
artificiali as a form of reasoning, with a close link to dialectic, is 
already evident in ‘Etsi cum Tullius’, and it continues to be empha- 
sized in later academic commentary. 

Thus Thierry of Chartres glosses the opening definition of the Ad 
Herenntum, that memoria is ‘thesaurus inuentorum’, by saying that it 
is particularly the ‘inuenta argumenta’, which we diligently commend 
to our memories.” Master ‘Alanus’ says that memoria is called ‘the- 
saurus’ because arguments are put away in it, for which reason it 
is also called ‘camera argumentorum’, a room of arguments. This 
characterization is remarkably close to Aristotle’s modeling of the 
‘seats’ or topics of argument in dialectic upon the principles of loci 
used in artificial memory (Topics 8.14.163b).? Nor is this surprising. 
John of Salisbury, Thierry’s student, says that Book 8 of Aristotle’s 
Topics instills such skill in debate that ‘it is the principal source of 
the rules of eloquence, for which it serves as a sort of primary foun- 
tainhead’. Cicero and Quintilian both, John says, have acknowledged 
that this work ‘even served as the initial starting point for the study 
of rhetoric, which subsequently expanded and acquired its own par- 
ticular rules’.?* The importance of this text in the twelfth-century 


? MS York, York Minister Library, XVI.M.7, fol. 62r (col. a). 

2 Fredborg [1988] 301.53-4. See below at n. 41. 

2 “For just as in a person with a trained memory, a memory of [matters] them- 
selves is immediately caused by the mere mention of their “places”, so these habits 
too [of storing arguments in orderly “topics”] will make a man readier in reason- 
ing, because he has his premisses classified before his mind's eye, each under its 
number. Aristotle [1984] 276. 

?' Metalogicon 3.10 trans. McGarry [1955] 190-91. Long ago, Richard McKeon 
(McKeon [1942]) stressed how early medieval logic, based on Boethius's De differentüs 
topicis, developed from certain concepts in late classical rhetoric, such as loci, causes, 
and divisiones: this affected their understanding of rhetorical memoria too. In some 
ways, the much remarked *methodization' of Ramusian rhetoric in the seventeenth 
century could be seen as a return to a medieval tendency. The 'drift from practi- 
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curriculum (and of Boethius's De differentiis topicis as well, dependent 
mostly on Cicero's Topica), with its explicit comparison of the topics 
of argument to those of mnemotechnic [memoria artificialis], is reflected 
in the way in which the Ad Herennium’s rather different (though not 
incompatible) understanding of ‘places’ is assimilated to it. 

Indeed the early fourteenth-century Italian commentary, ‘Plena et 
perfecta’, goes farther. In this text, the commentator begins with the 
question of whether memoria artificialis (which he also calls memoria 
industrials) should be considered a part of rhetoric or of dialectic. 
The lecture concludes that it is properly both: ‘memoria dicendi est 
pars dyalectica sicut retorice’.” 

The rules for making places and images, and the exemplary ‘pic- 
tures’ constructed for memoria rerum and memoria verborum, receive the 
most attention in the commentaries (as indeed they still do in mod- 
ern commentaries). There is remarkable uniformity from the start in 
their glossing of the exemplary theme-sentence for the exercise of 
memoria verborum: ‘Tam domum itionem reges Atridae parant (3.21), 
or, in the mutilis version known to these commentators, ‘Iam domi 
ultionem reges Atridae parant (or ‘parant Atridae’). John Ward has 
made a summary of the standard gloss on this passage; suffice it to 
say with him that ‘one can only marvel at the wealth of pseudo- 
historical/legendary material that has been assembled ... to support 
a mistaken reading’. The gloss is found in its fullest twelfth-century 
form in ‘Alanus’, but the essentials are present in the lecturing of 
both William of Champeaux (‘Etsi cum Tullius) and Thierry of 
Chartres. 

Significantly, the commentators seem to have all thought that the 
point of this classical exercise had to do with reciting tragic verse, 
because of the presence in the example of the actors Aesop and 
Cimber preparing for their roles in an Zphigenia. Thierry adds another 
example—one he evidently thought more familiar. If one were to 


cal to intellectual (Ward [1978] 41) characterized the theorizing and academic ped- 
agogy of rhetoric in late antiquity generally. The procedures for practical invention 
developed at this same time owe far more to the reading and compositional praxes 
of monasticism, and it was of course the monks who remained interested in rhetoric, 
and have to be credited with its sporadic early medieval revivals: for instance, under 
Alcuin and Charlemagne, and during the Investiture Controversy. 

2 MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, lat. Class. D. 36, fol. 61, col. b. 

°° Ward [1995c] 185-87. 
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see someone seated on a couch reciting to a circle of rapt listeners, 
the scene would recall the lines from Vergil, Aeneid 2.1-2: ‘contic- 
uere omnes intentique ora tenebant,/cum pater Aeneas lecto sic orsus 
ab alto est." This same example is found in ‘Alanus’, with the com- 
ment that the exercise of memoria verborum described is not very use- 
ful except for actors in comedies and tragedies: ‘this memoria would 
be of little or no use to litigators, however’. Thierry (ed. Fredborg 
[1988]: 306.20-21) had said much the same thing forty years car- 
lier—memoria verborum aids more in retaining the ‘carmina poetarum’ 
than helping anyone to deal in practical causes. Not before the ‘Plena 
et perfecta’ Italian gloss of the early fourteenth century is any claim 
made for the practicality of memoria verborum, and there only in the 
relatively narrow circumstance of being useful as part of the art 
taught to notaries [ars notaria]. 

The commentators did understand one principle of memoria verbo- 
rum well, however, and that is its reliance on homophony and pun- 
ning, both visual and verbal. As the ‘Alanus’ glossator says, ‘from 
the sound of one word the memory of another is to be had because 
of their similarity'.? Indeed, William of Champeaux guessed the cor- 
rect reading of the exemplary verse on this basis: he says that ‘if the 
reading were domum itionem, the name Domitius would entirely sig- 
nify, domum by means of ‘Domi’ and itionem through -itius'.? No sub- 
sequent teacher took up this suggestion, and the corrupt reading 
prevailed for another two hundred years. William of Champeaux 
also had a better understanding than later commentators of the Ad 
Herennium's rather opaque use of Latin intervalla, one of the essential 
characteristics of mnemonic places defined in 3.19.32. The ancient 
text reads: ‘Intervalla locorum mediocria placet esse, fere paulo plus 
aut minus pedum tricenum; nam ut aspectus item cogitatio minus 
valet sive nimis procul removeris sive vehementer prope admoveris 


2? For the second line modern editions read: ‘inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus 
ab alto’. 

2 Hec autem memoria parum uel nichil in causis ualet: MS Perugia, Biblioteca 
Comunale Augusta 237 (D.55), fol. 59v, col. b. Inexplicably the ‘Alanus’ glossator 
attributes these lines to Ovid. 

29 ‘ex sono unius uocabuli alterius memoriam propter similitudinem dixerunt 
haberi: MS Perugia, Biblioteca Comunale Augusta, 237 (D55), fol. 59v, col. b. 

30 ‘Ecce notatum: Jam domi ultionem reges. Si autem habetur in littera domum itionem. 
item per domitium utrumque significatur. per domi domum. per itium itionem’: 
MS York, York Minster Library, XVI.M.7, fol. 63r, col. a. 
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id quod oportet videri [It is best for the distances of the places to 
be moderate, roughly about thirty feet more or less; for, like the act 
of sight, so thought 1s less powerful when you move too far away 
or move much too close to that which must be viewed]. William 
says (as indeed is clear from the full context of the Ad Herennium 
excerpt) that intervalla refers to the imagined distance between the 
locus and the observer. The interval ‘should not be too remote nor 
too close as it should be no further distant than thirty feet?! Thierry 
of Chartres (ed. Fredborg [1988] 305.70) also understood intervalla 
in this way. But the ‘Alanus’ gloss wrongly says the "intervalla referred 
to are the spaces between the locations themselves [inter se],? thereby 
making the classical text needlessly more obscure than it already was. 
And this misunderstanding has often persisted since.?? 

The commentators had also understood from the Ad Herennium text 
that the utility of memoria verborum, lay in using it to practice tech- 
nique for memoria rerum (not all modern historians have picked up on 
this. Thierry of Chartres commented that memoria verborum is both 
more difficult and less useful than memoria rerum, ‘but if nonetheless 
we should achieve memoria verborum, through it we may more easily 
comprehend memoria rerum’. And he invokes the example of the divi- 
sions of the (Hebrew?) alphabet; the one called ‘iron’ is harder and 
less useful than the one called ‘gold’, but by mastering ‘iron’ ‘gold’ 
comes more easily to us (ed. Fredborg [1988] 306.15-20). It was a 
treasured pedagogical principle, and it is invoked in subsequent com- 
mentaries as justification for bothering with memoria verborum at all. 
In the later fifteenth century, Guarino of Verona (whose commen- 
tary was commonly printed with the ancient text) was still making 
this case for the exercise called ‘memoria verborum": ‘I consider it 
necessary, for it 1s profitable to be exercised in a difficult exercise, 


3! Interualla nec nimis remoti nec nimis admoti ut ne plus disterit quam qua per 
xxxinta pedes: MS York, York Minster Library, XVI.M.7, fol. 62v, col. a. 

* Perugia, MS Biblio. Com. Aug. MS D55 (237), fol. 59, col. a. 

3 The major commentaries after ‘Alanus’ all use this definition for intervalla. The 
confusion remained common in the Renaissance but was rationalized as an inter- 
val between /oci of five or six feet (the Ad Herennium mentions no such measure- 
ment). Thus Peter of Ravenna's Foenix recommends that one use a church interior 
for backgrounds, including the windows which are of suitable intervals apart of five 
or six feet (Peter of Ravenna [1491] b.iv). Even Harry Caplan’s translation of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium for the Loeb Classical Library renders intervalla locorum as ‘inter- 
vals between backgrounds’ (Caplan [1954] 213). 
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that more readily we may confirm in our memories [the technique 
of] memoria rerum .?* 

Memoria rerum is exemplified in the Ad Herennium (3.20.33) by the 
forensic scene of the poisoned victim in his bed, sick (aegrotus), with 
the defendant standing over him, holding in his right hand a cup 
[poculum] and in his left tablets [tabula], and on the fourth finger 
[medicus] a ram’s testicles [testiculi aretini]. This passage received much 
commentary as well, and John Ward has transcribed a fine exam- 
ple of it from William of Champeaux.? William has little trouble 
with most details of this scene, but focuses on the detail of the ram's 
testicles (as what reader does not?). The testicles of a ram are poi- 
sonous, he says—or perhaps when the Auctor writes ram’ he signifies 
that the defendant is proceeding against battering witnesses [testes ari- 
etantes], disquieting that same defendant with their horns [et ipsum 
reum cornibus suis inquietantes]. Thierry, somewhat more elegantly, incor- 
porates the pun in his gloss (ed. Fredborg [1988] 306.7-8): ‘testicu- 
los testes significari, quoniam illa pars corporis discretiones sexus 
testatur' [testicles signify the witnesses, because that part of the body 
bears witness to the differences of the sexes]. ‘Alanus’ makes a hash 
of the matter: the testicles signify the witnesses, he says, because they 
are the virile sex, and because physicians say that from ram's testi- 
cles is made a remedy against poison.” The ‘Plena et perfecta gloss 
notes grammatically that testiculi is the diminutive form of festes, and 
also comments that the fourth finger is called medicus because doc- 
tors are accustomed to probe the sick with it.” By Guarino's time, 
the pun elicits little comment, except to be pointed out with the fur- 
ther comment that a ram's testicles are very large, ‘as all insignia 
ought to be for memory purposes'.?? 


3t ‘ego eam necessariam existimo, scilicet quia prodest in difficiliori exercitatione 
exerceri: ut facilius memoriam rerum confirmemus in memoriis (Guarino [1481], 
Kiv). 

3 Ward [1995c] 184. In my version of the scene I have used the translation of 
Caplan [1954] 215: see also his note ‘b’. 

3 ‘per testiculos haberunt memoria de testibus uel quia testiculi id est sexus viri- 
lis uel quia secundum phisicos ex arietinis testiculis fit medicina contra uenenum": 
Perugia, fol. 59v, col. a. 

37 ‘medico . .. et hoc medicus digitum proximum paruo digito. quia illum solebant 
medici apponere ad palpandum egrotum hoc modo'; MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
lat. Class. D.36, fol. 64, col. b. 

38 “et non sine causa elegit testes arietinos qui magni sunt: ut omnia insignia esse 
debere ad memoriam’: Guarino [1481] f. Kii. 
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But the most medieval characteristic of these glosses, to my mind, 
is their choice of verbs to indicate the process of making the men- 
tal locations and images which the Ad Herennium so constantly coun- 
sels. In the classical text, the verbs of choice are constituere and 
conformare; at one point the Auctor also uses architectari and fabricari 
(3.19.31). Consistently, the verbs of choice in the medieval glosses 
are pingere and depingere (used both in ‘Etsi cum’ and by Guarino, the 
earliest and the last of the important medieval commentaries, sepa- 
rated by about 300 years) and fingere, confingere, and describere (used by 
them all—William of Champeaux, Thierry, ‘Alanus’, ‘Plena et per- 
fecta’, Bartolinus, and Guarino). Confingere is used sparingly by the 
Auctor ad Herennium, evidently because to him it strongly connoted 
falsification or counterfeit (as in 1.9.16). For imagining he uses verbs 
that mean ‘to devise', ‘to locate’ [constituere], ‘to imagine’ [conformare]. 
The choice of verbs by the medieval glossators 1s significant because 
they describe processes specific to plastic arts—‘to knead’, ‘to mould’ 
| fingere], ‘to paint’ [pingere], ‘to draw’ [describere], as carvers, sculp- 
tors, scribes, and painters do. The process was always understood to 
be mental—the authors were not prescribing the making of actual 
paintings or figures but were engaging in a kind of rhetorical ekphra- 
sts. The painterly and sculptural emphasis given in the medieval com- 
mentaries seems to come directly from monastic traditions of mental 
‘seeing’ during meditation, and of fashioning intensely aesthetic the- 
ological visions—of the Cross, of the Crucified, of Hell and Heaven, 
of the visionary Temple and Tabernacle, of Noah's Ark, of the Last 
Judgement.” Guarino da Verona even feels it necessary to gloss the 
Ad Herennium’s constituere as ‘fingit sibi in mente’; of architectari he says 
it means, ‘to design mentally: for the architect is the master not the 
laborer, designing the building in his mind?.!° 


3 (De)pingere and (con)fingere are common verbs for this procedure in monastic lit- 
erature. I have discussed the pervasive evidence in Carruthers [1998]. Here are two 
particularly good examples, contemporary with these Ad Herennium commentaries 
(there are many others). In the first paragraphs of his ‘Libellus de formatione Arche’, 
Hugh of St. Victor (composed ca. 1130) many times uses the verbs depingere and 
pingere, and the noun pictura to refer to his mental meditational composition and the 
process of making it. At the beginning of his meditation ‘Lignum vitae’ (composed 
ca. 1259), Bonaventura asks his auditors to ‘draw’ [describe] a great tree in their 
minds as the dispositive form for the doctrine to follow. 

10 ‘architectari: ingeniose designare: architectus enim est magister non laborans: sed 
aedificia suo ingenio designans’; Guarino [1481] f£. Ku. 
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In summary, the medieval commentators recognized the contents 
of the ars memorandi which they found in the Ad Herenmum in the 
context of two particularly strong medieval emphases. ‘They under- 
stood it through the lens of the Organon, in particular the tradition 
of topical divisions that was such a prominent feature of late classi- 
cal and medieval dialecüc. This abetted their emphasis on mnemotech- 
nic as a device of thinking, useful for ‘finding out’, invention." Memoria 
is the ‘thesaurus inventorum’ (3.16.28), says Thierry of Chartres, 
‘because, just as in a vessel precious gems and other things which 
we most care for are put away, so invented arguments, which are 
formed in advance and are better, we carefully commend to mem- 
ory'.? This is ‘Alanus’s’ camera argumentorum, and, as understood in 
all these commentaries, it is indeed as much a part of dialectic as 
of rhetoric. 

The second distinctively medieval emphasis comes out of the med- 
itational traditions I have also described, which led to linking ars 
memorandi with the work of prudence generally, and the exercise of 
examination of conscience in particular. I do not find this linkage 
made in the academic catena-form commentaries but it certainly 
influenced how artes memorandi came to be commended for use in 
the practices of devotional piety of the later Middle Ages. The link 
of the Ad Herennium art to prudence in particular (as sapientia, moral 
wisdom) is emphasized in the mid-thirteenth-century discussions of 
Prudence by the two great Dominican theologians, Albertus Magnus 
(ca. 1255) and Thomas Aquinas (ca. 1270). But as we have just seen, 
in the catena commentaries the procedures for making loci and imag- 
ines were understood in terms of the visionary practices familiar to 


?! Bartolinus, a professor at Bologna in the early fourteenth century, emphasized 
the topical connection particularly, by disposing the various principles for making 
mnemonic loci into ten preceptae and documenta. This he calls ‘the manner of geom- 
etry’, that is imposing a schematic form. Throughout his commentary he empha- 
sizes how recollection is a form of reasoning, for, ‘as the Philosopher says in his 
first book De memoria et reminiscentia, “meditations protect memory”? [id philosophi in 
primo libro de memoria et reminiscencia meditaciones saluant memoria] MS Oxford, Balliol 
College, 295, fol. 69r, col. b. The citation of this work of Aristotle in this context 
is new in this type of commentary; by this time, evidently, the connection which 
Albertus Magnus and Aquinas had made between the memory art of the Ad Herennium, 
and this treatise of Aristotle had become a classroom matter in Italy too. 

? ‘quia sicuti in eo vasa pretiosa ponuntur et cetera, quae magis diligimus, sic 
inventa argumenta, quae praecipua sunt et meliora, diligenter memoriae commen- 


damus’; ed. Fredborg [1988] 301.53-55. 
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their clerical authors. These techniques too became basic to the ‘envi- 
sioning’ meditational procedures of vernacular medieval piety.” 
From this evidence it would appear that the specific memoria artifi- 
cialis taught in the Ad Herennium remained only an academic curios- 
ity through at least most of the thirteenth century. There are few 
contemporary examples to augment and adapt those given in the Ad 
Herennium. Wiliam of Champeaux cites the Star of Bethlehem as an 
example of something that is egregius, and the Aesopian fable of the 
crow, the cheese, and the wolf as something ridiculus (3.22.35). Thierry 
(ed. Fredborg [1988] 309.25) introduces the figure of a stag-horned 
man“ as an example of something ridiculus, and this is repeated by 
some other commentators. But in general, before the mid-fifteenth- 
century commentary of Guarino of Verona, the university teachers 
confine their comments to glossing the examples in the ancient text. 
The sense we get from the early commentaries that the memory 
art taught in the Ad Herennium was of little interest outside the class- 
room is confirmed by the low esteem in which it seems to have been 
regarded by most university teachers of rhetoric during the twelfth 
century. These comments come from both Anglo-French and Italian 
scholars.? John of Salisbury (ca. 1159) said that while ‘Tullius’ applied 
himself to an art of memory, ‘this is not of much help to me’ 
(Metalogicon 1.20, trans. McGarry [1962] 59). Geoffrey of Vinsauf (ca. 
1205), in Poetria nova (lines 2017-19), dismisses the Tullian art alto- 
gether: ‘Cicero relies on unusual images as a technique for training 
the memory, but he is teaching himself; and let the subtle teacher, 
as it were in solitude, address his subtlety to himself alone’ [trans. 
Nims [1967] 89]. Yet both scholars give a number of mnemonic 
precepts in their work, and it is clear that they scorned neither the 
training of the memory nor the power of memory craft. Both of 
these teachers were concerned to formulate current rhetorics. The 


+ Bolzoni [2002] analyses such techniques in Italian preaching of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Spencer comments on the use of such images in English 
sermons; see esp. Spencer [1993] 70-75. 

^ Perhaps punningly derived from the opening of Horace Ars poetica, 1-5: ‘Humano 
capiti cervicem pictor equinam/iungere . . . spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici?”. 
One may suppose that beginning medieval Latin students could confuse the forms 
of cervix with cervus rather frequently, a circumstance familiar, and risible as well as 
ridiculous, to all those more learned. 

5 Most of them are cited in Carruthers [1990] esp. 146-48. 
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Metalogicon is a treatise on educational reform; the name Poetria nova 
indicates Geoffrey's intent. They simply found no practical utility in 
the method of the Ad Herennium, and in this assessment they agree 
entirely with their peers.They were familiar with mnemotechnic that 
actually worked. In comparison, the grotesqueries of the Ad Herennium 
method seemed alien. Geoffrey of Vinsauf, scorning Tullius, contin- 
ues, ‘But if you wish to proceed with greater security, fashion signs 
for yourself, whatever kind your own inclination suggests. As long 
as they give you pleasure, you may be taught through their means? 
(2024-25; trans. Nims [1967] 89). Geoffrey describes a technique 
based upon division and arrangement of texts and materials, visual- 
ization of the page and using notationes to secure recollection, and 
upon the ‘localizing’ of matters to be recalled within a strong aes- 
thetic ‘occasion’, techniques deriving ultimately from Quintilian and 
taught to novices for a millenium and more.” 

Even more forcefully, the Bolognese master, Boncompagno da 
Signa, was openly contemptuous of the Ad Herennium and its mem- 
ory advice, which, he reported, was then not lectured on in Bologna. 
He wrote two text books on rhetoric, the second of which he called 
Rhetorica. novissima (1235). He composed for those needing to practice 
rhetoric, he tells us, not as an academic exercise. Boncompagno 
included a discussion of memoria in his book, but it never mentions 
the method of Ad Herennium, even though it slyly parodies it by start- 
ing off with the distinction of memoria naturalis and memoria. artificialis. 

Boncompagno's discussion is an entirely eclectic and practical 
demonstration of things that are useful reminders both of particular 
matter and as organizers of knowledge." He first puts together a list 
of potential ‘reminders’, which include the rooster who crowed to 
Peter, tavern signs, the notches on talley-sticks, and the insignia of 
guilds. His point is that virtually anything can serve as a reminder, 
if it 1s used in that fashion. He then discusses the virtues of orga- 


4 The mnemotechnic Geoffrey recommends is very like that described in detail 
in a treatise by Hugh of St. Victor on how to recollect the Psalms in numerical 
order. (composed ca. 1130); my translation of this text is in Carruthers [1990] 
261-66, and a revision of this translation in Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 
32-39. It speaks to the task of recitatio and the disposition of texts by orderly (num- 
bered) divisiones for the quick, secure recollection of particular material while one is 
composing. 

? I have discussed Boncompagno's memoria at length in Carruthers [1996]. The 
best discussion to date of Boncompagno's milieu and audience is Ward [1995c] 
126-29, 290-92. 
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nizing devices, such as mappae mundi and theatres. He discusses the 
‘memory of Heaven’ and the ‘memory of Hell’, two familiar devo- 
tions. And he also describes an ideal ‘house of study’, a long room 
for classes above the refectory, with good fenestration so the master 
can look out, and painted green. It is to be without pictures, ‘except 
perhaps those which, by their imaginary forms and noteworthy shapes, 
may enable their recollections for the subjects with which [the stu- 
dents] are engaged’. 

For all his arrogance and bad manners towards his own contem- 
poraries as well as towards Cicero, Boncompagno was engaged in a 
practical endeavour. He wrote his Rhetorica novissima specifically for 
the students of law at Bologna, those litigators and dealers in causes 
whom even the commentators considered to be excluded from the 
academic exercises described in the Ad Herennium. The twelfth- and 
early thirteenth-century masters who expressed impatience and incredu- 
lity at what the Ad Herennium had to say on rhetorical memory did 
so not because they did not comprehend it or because the very idea 
of memoria artificialis was inconceivable to them, but because they all 
considered that they knew in practice a more useful craft—and one 
therefore superior.” 

The audience for which Boncompagno wrote, though contempo- 
rary, was, in part, clerical but also presumably included substantial 
lay groups: lawyers and notaries, the bureaucrats of the developing 
papacy, the incipient city-states of Italy, and the kingdoms of south- 
ern Italy, southern France, and northern Spain. It is exactly these 
that spawned and supported the preaching orders in the later thir- 
teenth century. It also nurtured both the new lay vernacular lan- 
guage cultures, and by the end of the thirteenth century, the classical 
interests of humanism, focussing in these early stages on the texts of 
two major figures, Aristotle and Cicero. 


5 Gaudenzi [1892a] 279. A translation by S. Gallagher of Boncompagno's dis- 
cussion of memoria is in Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 103-17. 

19 John of Garland deserves mention as well as Boncompagno. He was a teacher 
of rhetoric in Paris, roughly contemporaneous with Boncompagno (1230s), who com- 
posed a practical rhetoric for contemporary authors called Paristana poetria. In his 
discussion of memoria, John refers favorably to ars memorandi ‘secundum Tullium’, 
calling it essential for poets organizing their material (ed. and trans. Lawlor [1974] 
36-37). But the advice he gives is as eclectic a compilation of early medieval class- 
room lore as is Boncompagno’s (or Geoffrey of Vinsauf's) neither owes much to 
the Ad Herennium. I have discussed John's advice in Carruthers [1990] 123-30. 
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The academic author who made the memory of the Ad Herennium 
into a practical and fully respectable ars memorandi was the Dominican 
friar and bishop of Cologne, Albertus Magnus, the greatest scholar 
of his üme. Albertus made it respectable not by considering it as 
rhetoric but by emphasizing its natural utility in the context of two 
scientific areas quite outside academic rhetoric: moral philosophy (as 
essential to prudence) and natural philosophy, as memory is a power 
of the soul. These, as we have seen, are the two non-rhetorical areas 
in terms of which memoria had traditionally been valued in the earlier 
Middle Ages as well. Albertus was not doing anything new by his 
arguments: on the contrary he simply showed that this odd-seeming 
ars memorandi was fully compatible with the traditional domains of 
ethical and topical memory. 

He first mentions the Ad Herennium art specifically in his early trea- 
tise On the Good, which he composed while he was teaching in Paris, 
1246-48.°° This is a systematic work on the virtues, and it contains 
a quite complete commentary on the Ad Herennium instructions, set 
up in the scholastic form of disputatio. An article in his discussion of 
Prudence is given over to ars memorandi (a phrase used in the ‘Alanus’ 
gloss, which had become standard by this time). Albertus's comments 
are basically in the nature of lexical glosses and paraphrases—that 
is, he does little to attempt to find contemporary examples to aug- 
ment those in the Ad Herennium. He leaves out most of the standard 
historical notes that commentators had applied to explicate the ‘reges 
Marcii’ and the mysterious ‘Aesopus et Cimber’, not even mentioning 
that they were tragic actors, though this was known to Thierry of 
Chartres and to ‘Magister Alanus’, who called them ‘ih maximi ystri- 
ones. He also understood the word medicus as ‘physician’, and so 
introduced a third human figure into the famous scene of the poi- 
soned man in bed, though all the twelfth-century commentators had 
realized that it referred to the fourth finger and had glossed it thus. 

Like the other commentators, Albertus stressed that the cumber- 
some syllable by syllable technique of memoria verborum should be 
understood as an exercise, and he quotes Ad Herenmum 3.24.40 to 
that effect. He concludes without qualification, ‘the art of memory 
which Tully teaches is the best, above all with respect to those 
matters-for-remembering which pertain to how we live and to justice, 


°° My translation of this discussion is in Carruthers [1990] 267-80. 
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and these memories relate chiefly to ethics and to rhetoric"?! Because 
human actions depend upon particular experiences, he continues, 
and these reside in the soul in the form of images, the memory, 
where images are kept, is of the greatest necessity to moral wisdom. 

Albertus again invoked the Ad Herennium in the course of his com- 
mentary (composed 1254-57) on Aristotle’s treatise on memory and 
reminiscence. Indeed he cites it twice, though not at length, in the 
second and third chapters of his treatise ‘On recollection’. He men- 
tions the famous ram: ‘if we wish to recall the person who opposes 
us in a court case, we should imagine some ram in the dark with 
great horns and great testicles coming against us; for the horns 
prompt us to recall our opponent and the testicles prompt us to 
recall the inclination [dispositionem] of those testifying’. This clearly 
derives from the standard gloss that we find in the earliest com- 
mentaries, the aggressive ram with great testicles and horns which 
recalls the aggressive testators (as in ‘Etsi cum’). The odder feature 
of Albertus's comment is his emphasis, which he attributes to the 
Ad Herennium, on darkness as the preferred medium of memory-work, 
for, he says, those wishing to recollect withdraw from the light of 
day and sequester themselves in darkness. He connects this advice 
to what the Ad Herennium says about making places that are neither 
too brightly nor too dimly lit, but it derives more plausibly from the 
traditional advice (found in Macrobius and in Quintilian—see Carru- 
thers [1990], index under these two names) that associates darkness 
with the work of lucubration: study and meditation. 

Albertus's pupil, Thomas Aquinas, also commended the ars memo- 
randi of the Ad Herennium by name. He names it twice as an author- 
ity in his commentary on Aristotle's De memoria et reminiscentia. But 
his most notable commendation of it comes in his discussion of pru- 
dence in the Summa theologica (III, Q, 49, L2). Thomas reduces 
memory art to four preceptive purposes, as follows: 


1) to mark matters to be recalled with sensory images [similitudines]; 
these should be unusual because we wonder more [magis miramur] 
about what 1s unusual; 


?! ‘Dicimus, quod ars memorandi optima est, quam tradit Tullius et praecipue 
in memorabilibus pertinentibus ad vitam et iudicium, et illae memoriae praecipue 
pertinent ad ethicum et rhetorem’; De bono, tr. IV ‘De prudentia", Q, II, a. 2 (Opera 
omnia, ed. Borgnet [1890-99] vol. 28, 249). 

? A translation of Albertus's commentary on this part of the Parva naturalia is in 
Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 118-52. 
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2) to place the marked matters in a fully considered order so that one 
may progress from one to another, and he cites Aristotle's De memo- 
ria et reminiscentia (IL, 452a13); 

3) to rehearse with affection and solicitude [sollicitudo] the matters in 
memory; here Thomas cites the Ad Herennium 3.19.3, but deliber- 


ately changes the original solitudo (‘solitude keeps [the images] out- 


lines sharp’) to sollicitudo, (attenüveness',? a word commonly used 


in monastic meditation for the rumination of sacra pagina); 

4) to meditate frequently on what we wish to remember, and again 
he cites Aristotle’s De memoria et reminiscentia (I, 451al2), ‘medita- 
tiones memoriam saluant’. 


These precepts were widely disseminated by the Dominicans and 
others. Yet it is notable how little of their content is actually the 
advice of the Ad Herennium. Advice to meditate solicitously and atten- 
tively was commonplace in monastic thought, as indeed it was in 
late antiquity. That the key to mnemotechnic is orderly disposition 
of places is the foundational observation of topical argumentation 
and invention, and could be found in the Middle Ages more read- 
ily in Aristotle and Boethius than in the Ad Herennium. The advice 
that unusual images should be used in order to mark memorable 
matters was also commonplace. Moreover, Thomas gives it a par- 
ticularly Aristotelian bent by associating it with the arousal of won- 
der, which Aristotle regarded as the primary philosophical emotion, 
as he wrote in a famous passage at the beginning of his Metaphysics 
(1.2), a text Thomas revered. It is not in these memory precepts that 
Cicero's particular influence on Thomas Aquinas is felt, but in the 
linking of the ars memorandi with prudentia. Once again, we may sup- 
pose that, directly or indirectly, the De inventione commentary of 
Marius Victorinus was, in John Ward's word, ‘the midwife’ of this 
characteristic emphasis. 

In this same article of the Summa theologiae, Thomas also commends 
Cicero's first Rhetoric, the De inventione (2.53), for its inclusion of 
memoria in the virtue of Prudence. Such a tie between prudentia and 
the ars memorandi was not stressed in the academic commentaries 
upon the Ad Herennium. It seems odd that it would not have been, 
since the link between memoria and prudence was so well known, and 
commonplace in early medieval ethical thought and practical devo- 


5 Mentioned by Yates [1966] 86; see also Carruthers [1990] 173-74. Yates dis- 
cusses Thomas Aquinas's influence on later mnemonic artes in Yates [1966] 93—100. 
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tions. But the link, via Aristotle, that these two Dominican scholars 
made between prudent judgements and Cicero’s ars memorandi seems 
to have given the Ad Herennium advice practical respectability at last. 
Before they wrote their ethical commentaries, the Ad Herennium sec- 
tion on memory was, as a practical matter, treated slightingly by 
most scholars. After they wrote—at least in Italy and France —when 
scholars wrote arts of memory for their working contemporaries, they 
invoked the authority of Cicero in the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 

But they did so still more often in name than in fact. This is a 
third distinctive feature of late medieval advice on ars memorativa. 
Though the name of Cicero (as Tullius) is nearly always invoked, 
the artes memorativae of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
more often composed and circulated independently as handbooks for 
preachers and confessors, for jurists and notaries, students of natural 
philosophy and of the soul (such as doctors)—even, at least in one 
case, for a student of heraldry?—than they are included as part of 
a comprehensive doctrine of rhetoric, in the actual manner of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium. None of the other rhetorical partes received 
such treatment. And, with few exceptions, their contents are decid- 
edly non-Ciceronian in nature. It would seem then, that even in its 
period of high academic reverence, the Ad Herennium ars itself was 
still rather disregarded as a practical means for training memory. 
Cicero's name is invoked as a master of memory— but so is Quintilian's 
(by Bartolinus), Aristotle's (by everyone), Thomas Aquinas's (by his 
successors, especially among the Dominicans), Hugh of St. Victor's, 
and even Petrarch's. 

I will close by briefly examining the careers of two such late artes, 
one early fourteenth-century Italian and the other mid-fifteenth- 
century Burgundian. As Virginia Cox has described in chapter 3 
above, the Ad Herennium was translated into Italian by Bono Giamboni, 
a jurist, in about 1266. This translation included 3.18-3.24, the arti- 
ficiosa memoria. It was a translation remarkably faithful to the origi- 
nal. Sometime thereafter the ars memorativa was detached and circulated 


5 In MS London, British Library, Sloane 3744 (late fifteenth century), a digest 
of Thomas Bradwardine's ‘De memoria artificiali adquirenda is written immedi- 
ately after a brief treatise on heraldry. Ars memorandi was also often part of ars predi- 
candi. One such art is discussed by Rivers [1999] 253-84; Rivers’ translation of this 
material is in Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 189—204. 
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independently.” For example, at some point during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was copied out in a manuscript under the rubric “Trattato 
della memoria artificiale” together with a vernacular florilegial com- 
pilation called Ammaestramenti degli antichi by friar Bartolomeo of the 
Dominican convent of San Concordio in Pisa, along with other con- 
fessional material, and another Italian ars memoria, Rosa della vita, 
composed in 1373.°° 

In his own vernacular work, Bartolomeo provided summaries and 
maxims of matters for meditation upon the virtues and vices, and 
had also included a digest of eight memory precepts, which he cites 
from Aquinas and Aristotle rather than from Tullius, though he uses 
the latter to add to and fill out what he has derived from Aquinas. 
Paolo Rossi and Frances Yates both have described this work in 
some detail, noting in particular its emphasis upon Thomas Aquinas 
(called simply ‘Tommaso’ not ‘San ‘Tommaso’, thus suggesting that 
his work predates Thomas's canonization in 1323). As Yates writes, 
‘this learned friar is close to the well-head of an enthusiasm for 
artificial memory which is spreading through the Dominican Order? 
(Yates [1966] 97). But it should be emphasized that the ars memora- 
tiva commended by Bartolomeo is not primarily the one found in 
the Ad Herennium. It is “Tommaso’s’ authority not “Tullio’s’ that is 
important. 

The art's usefulness was taught to be for the examination of con- 
science and moral instruction, including preaching—the traditional 
social purposes for practical memoria in the Middle Ages. While the 
use of vernacular language undoubtedly indicates an intended audi- 
ence that included lay people," it is important to remember as well 
that composing a vernacular sermon (or rather, composing a very 
great many sermons in very short order, for the sheer volume of 
preaching undertaken by the friars is astonishing) will be easier if at 


5 This history is summarized by Yates [1966] 93-102; see the appendix to ch. 3 
above (12.4). 

°° The Rosato, like Bartolomeo’s Ammaestramenti, is an ethical florilegium; it was 
accompanied by an ars memorandi, which has been printed in Rossi [1960]. See Yates 
[1966] 383-84 nn 23-29. 

9 Yates [1966] 99 cites use of the vernacular as proof that the treatise was meant 
for an audience of lay people. Especially in the late Middle Ages, composition in 
the vernacular is no proof that the intended audience was confined to the laity, 
though composition in Latin still implies both that the intended audience was learned 
and clerical, and that the work was meant for international circulation (such as in 
universities). 
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least some of the homiletic sources are also in the vernacular rather 
than in Latin. Similarly, acting as the confessor for lay households 
required a friar to converse with his charges in the vernacular, and 
how much easier to have confessional materials in the vernacular as 
well as in Latin. Thus, the choice of vernacular language by Fra 
Bartolomeo can be explained not from an intention to have his trea- 
tise read by lay people, for there is no evidence that this was so, 
but from his desire to have it circulate among the Italians of his 
order as a tool for them to use in preaching and confession. 
Another ars memorandi that circulated widely as an independent 
work in the last quarter of the fifteenth century is that of Jacobus 
Publicius. This work provides an interesting contrast to the vernac- 
ular translation of Bono Giamboni. Jacobus wrote in Latin, his ars 
is one of the earliest books printed, and its publication history indi- 
cates that he composed his memoria as a self-standing work, only later 
incorporating it into his general work on rhetoric, evidence again 
that memoria artificiosa had an audience independent not only of the 
fortunes of the Rhetorica ad Herennium but also of rhetoric altogether. 
Jacobus's ars memorativa was printed as a separate work in Toulouse 
in 1475/76, perhaps by the printer Henricus Turner. Several other 
printings of the separate text followed, mainly in Paris, and it also 
was printed in Lyon in 1489 as part of Baldovinus Sabaudiensis 
(Baldwin of Savoy), Ars memoriae, in which disguise it continued to 
be reprinted in later editions of Baldwin’s work.” Jacobus himself 
(probably) put together his ars memoratwa with an ars epistolandi and 
a digest of more general principles of rhetoric, all of his own com- 
position, into what he called an ‘Epitome of Rhetoric’, which was 
revised and added to quite a bit during its author’s lifetime. Perhaps 
it circulated in various redactions as notes of his lectures on rhetoric. 
The first printed edition of Jacobus’s full Oratoriae artis epitome, 
including his account of artificial memory, was made in Venice in 
1482 by the German printer Erhard Ratdolt (1447-1527). A second 
edition quickly followed in 1485, also in Venice by Ratdolt, which 
contains expanded material including more ars memoriae diagrams and 
a section on medical remedies for forgetfulness. This edition was 


58 The ars memorativa’s publication history prior to 1500 may be found in Murphy 
and Davis [1997], s.v. Publicius, Jacobus. A translation of this work by H. Bayerle 
(from Ratdolt’s 1485 edition) is in Carruthers and Ziolkowski [2002] 226-54. 
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reprinted by Ratdolt in 1490, but editions by other printers contin- 
ued to be made from Ratdolt's 1485 text. Publicius’s work contin- 
ued to be influential in the early sixteenth century; for example parts 
of it were included (properly attributed) in the Dominican friar, Host 
von Romberch's, Congestorium artificiose memorie in 1533, which in turn 
was widely reprinted for a century. 

Yet for all the popularity of this work, very little is known of the 
author, except that despite his claim he was almost certainly not 
from Florence. Sometimes he is surnamed ‘Rufus’, though not in 
any of Ratdolt's editions. A manuscript of his work written in Toulouse 
states that he was from Spain, as indeed his references to Spanish 
habits and cultural artifacts may also confirm. He was a physician 
by profession, which helps to explain his strong interest in the med- 
ical aspects of memory-training. He participated actively in humanist 
circles in Germany and the Burgundian court, and in 1464, after a 
career of itinerant teaching at universities including Brabant, Leipzig, 
and Cologne, he became a professor of rhetoric in Louvain, styling 
himself ‘poeta laureatus'.?? 

Yet for all his humanism, Jacobus's treatise bears a far closer rela- 
tionship to Boncompagno's than to anything in the Ad Herennium, for 
Bono Giamboni was far more faithful to the ancient text in his Italian 
translation than Publicius in his Latin treatise. In fact, Publicius does 
not even mention the Ad Herennium by name. He briefly and belat- 
edly does include a paragraph on memoria naturalis and artificialis, but 
even the language of memoria rerum and memoria verborum is absent. He 
provides eclectic lists of memorable imagines and figurae, classifying the 
unusual images of mnemotechnic under rhetorical figures such as 
ironia, notatio, etymologia, and onomatopoeia. ‘Though he flavours his lists 
with allusions to classical myths and classical poets like Ovid and 
Vergil, and refers deferentially to Cicero and especially Quintilian, 
it must be acknowledged that Publicius's classicism is a thin veneer. 
At heart he remains as fully medieval as John of Salisbury and 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf, in their preference for their own mnemotech- 
nical inventories over the rules and examples of the Ad Herennium. 

Like many medieval artes memorandi, Publicius’s contains (in the 
1485 and later editions) a medical section on exercises and herbal 


5 What little is known of Jacobus can be gleaned from Kristeller [1959] and de 
Vocht [1951—55] 1:159. 
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remedies to strengthen recollection. In his preamble, Publicius also 
develops at some length a link between ars memoria, the virtues, and 
Neoplatonic reminiscence, similar to the emphasis found in Victorinus's 
De inventione commentary. 

To summarize: What was the influence upon medieval under- 
standing of mnemotechnic and meditation of the memoria artificiosa 
demonstrated in the Rhetorica ad Herennium? Very little that can be 
uniquely attributed to the Ad Herenntum. Specifically Ciceronian 
influence on the understanding of memoria in the Middle Ages came 
more strongly from what Cicero says about memory and prudence 
in the De inventione —or rather, from the far more expansive claims 
made in Marius Victorinus's gloss upon that work. It came also from 
his Topica, or rather, from Boethius’s Cicero-based De differentiis topi- 
cus. If they had never read the Ad Herenmum, medieval scholars would 
still have known an effective locational memory technique that taught 
the ‘placing’ of matters to be recalled in mental ‘seats’ disposed in 
ordered fashion in the mind, and the marking of them for securer 
recollection with a variety of unusual sensory images; and that also 
taught, as a particularly useful aid in meditation, the vivid picturing 
of notable figures and imaginary forms arousing philosophical won- 
der and compelling attention. When they finally read it for practi- 
cal purposes, what the Ad Herenntum mostly provided for them was 
validation and vindication of what they already knew and practised. 
It was not a question of commencing their learning and practice 
from the Ciceronian text. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE CICERONIAN RHETORICAL TRADITION 
AND MEDIEVAL LITERARY THEORY 


Rita Copeland 


Cicero was not a literary theorist in any traditional sense of the term. 
He did not produce a prescriptive poetics like Horace's Ars poetica, 
or a descriptive poetics like those of Aristotle, Longinus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, or any of the Neoplatonist theorists of late antiq- 
uity. He did not write a significant hermeneutical treatise. Yet 
Ciceronian models of topical invention had a profound influence on 
medieval literary theory, medieval scriptural hermeneutics, and aca- 
demic discourse about knowledge or ‘science’. Cicero also, of course, 
bequeathed a highly prescriptive theory of translation to the Middle 
Ages through Jerome's translation theory, and nearly always had a 
fellow traveller in Horatian precepts about literary composition. 

In this chapter I will trace the legacy of Ciceronian rhetoric and 
its commentary traditions in four broadly defined fields: Augustinian 
hermeneutics and inventional theory; ‘grammatical’ traditions of lit- 
erary analysis; translation theory; and the emergence of literary analy- 
sis into scientific discourses. 


AUGUSTINE: RHETORIC, HERMENEUTICS, AND THE ‘MODUS INVENIENDI 


Augustine's De doctrina christiana sets into motion a theological tradi- 
tion in which rhetoric takes the form not only of preaching but also 
of scriptural interpretation, semiotics, and the spiritual disciplines of 
reading and meditation. Augustine's text is a systematic rhetoric,! 
but it refuses to reproduce a Ciceronian system of five parts of 
rhetoric. Instead it divides its rhetorical coverage into invention, ‘the 
means of discovering [modus inveniendi] that which is to be under- 
stood’, and delivery, ‘the means of setting forth [modus proferendi] that 


! See Kennedy [1980] 153-57 and Press [1981]. An older study still valuable is 
McNew [1957]. 
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which has been understood’ (1.1.1).2 Yet even this division signals 
the text's overall indebtedness, at once broad and locally technical, 
to Ciceronian doctrine. Under the modus inveniendi Augustine also syn- 
thesises the adjacent arts of what would later be the trium, for a 
Christian hermeneutical and evangelical purpose: grammar (includ- 
ing philology) 1s necessary to an understanding of the literal signs of 
Scripture, both unknown and ambiguous (2.11-16; 3.2-3); and dialec- 
tic is implicit in the treatment of signification, where a theory of 
signs is joined to a theory of how meaning is produced.? Books 1—3 
turn the question and the technical language of invention into the 
process of interpreting a text, Scripture, in which all truths have 
already been revealed. The noton that truth 1s fixed, that the sub- 
ject matter (the truth of salvation) has already been revealed, and 
that this subject matter will always be the same in any Christian dis- 
course, underwrites Augustine's theory of delivery, the ‘means of set- 
ting forth that which has been understood’.* 

In Book 4, Augustine sets out a theory of levels of style which 
appropriates Cicero's discussion in Orator 21-29 of the low, middle, 
and high styles. But he ties level of style to the spiritual needs of 
the audience rather than, as in Cicero, to the relative dignity of 
different subject matters. Whereas the pagan orator would distin- 
guish qualitatively among different subject matters, considering some 
subjects elevated (for example, matters of state policy) and others 
base (for example, minor legal disputes), the Christian orator always 
treats the same subject, the revealed truth of salvation. ‘The Christian 
orator renders the same matter amenable to different audiences 
through different levels of style [genera dicendi], ranging from hum- 
ble to lofty, adjusting style to the effect he seeks to achieve with 
each audience. 

So Augustine’s text is the blueprint for a rhetoric converted into 
hermeneutics, for a technical system of invention created out of top- 
ics or out of constitutiones (derived from the systems of Cicero or, ulti- 
mately, Hermagoras), to be applied to a project of interpreting, rather 
than constructing, a text.” Invention, the key intellectual process of 


? Green [1963]. 

3 Jackson [1969]. 

* See Mazzeo [1962]; McKeon [1942]; and Payne [1963] 45-46. 
? Copeland [1991] 154-58; Mazzeo [1962] 176. 
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rhetoric, becomes the process of penetrating and re-articulating truths 
contained in writing; exegesis assumes the force of rhetorical per- 
formance, the modus inveniendi is converted into the modus interpretandi 
by imbuing interpretation with all the dynamic character of inven- 
tion. This is the contribution of the De doctrina. christiana that is most 
remarked by historians of hermeneutics and literary theory? But 
within this vast theoretical terrain, how may we trace direct or indi- 
rect sources in Ciceronian rhetorical theory—especially in the juve- 
nilia—for Augustine’s hermeneutical project? It is worth examining 
closely how particular features of Ciceronian theory are transformed 
into the apparatus of hermeneutics and literary theory. 

We can begin with the indirect sources, and consider the media- 
tion of Ciceronian doctrine through late antique commentary. What 
are the arguments to support the conjecture that in the De doctrina 
christiana Augusüne's reading of Cicero was colored by the Neo- 
platonism of the De inventione commentary by the rhetorician and 
philosopher Marius Victorinus (born ca. 285)? The De doctrina was 
begun about a decade after Augustine's conversion, during some- 
thing of a dry spell in Augusüne's writing career, a period in which 
he began various projects but was unable to complete them.’ Victorinus? 
Explanationes on the De inventione do not add up to a Christian read- 
ing (they were surely produced before Victorinus’ conversion and 
rejection of professional rhetoric, which occurred ca. A.D. 355), but 
they offer an approach with which a Christian reader might have 
broad intellectual sympathies. 

The De doctrina presents considerable evidence of Neoplatonist 
orientation. Van Fleteren finds that the program for intellectual 
purification in 2.7 has its ultimate sources in Plotinus and Porphyry, 
and he also finds extensive Neoplatonist cosmological influences 
throughout Book 1.* But to place this question in more specific terms, 
does the De doctrina, as a rhetoric, reveal any traces of the Neoplato- 
nising directions of Victorinus commentary on Cicero? If Augustine 
had read Victorinus! Explanationes on the De inventione, what would he 


9 See Tracy [1997] 254—74; Marshall [1997]; Bruns [1982] 22; Kablitz [1987]; 
Copeland [1991]; and Stock [1996] 190—206. 

? See O'Donnell [1992] 1:xlii—xliii. 

8 Van Fleteren [1995]. Note that in the same volume, Scháublin questions the 
idea that Augustine sees any great value in the liberal arts. 
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find there? The answer may lie in a general but richly suggestive 
proposition: in Victorinus’ commentary Augustine would have found 
the conditions for making rhetoric the subject of a certain theoretical 
approach.? 

Victorinus! most intensive philosophical interpretation of the De 
inventione occurs at the beginning of his commentary, where he 
expounds the significance of Cicero's reflections on the balance 
between wisdom and eloquence and the myth of the origins of 
rhetoric as a civilising practice (De inv. 1.1.1-1.3.5). As Hadot has 
shown, Victorinus transforms the Ciceronian notion of virtue from 
conformity with reason and immanent natural order into the Neo- 
platonist notion of the transcendent essence of the soul before its 
entrance into the body.'? Nature, for Victorinus, corresponds to the 
transcendent state of the soul separated from the body, and notions 
of studium and disciplina are actually, for him, the two parts of phi- 
losophy, contemplation and moral ascesis, returning humans to their 
transcendent origins. ‘Virtue’ is identified with ‘wisdom’ and ulti- 
mately with ‘philosophy’ itself£.!! This redefinition of virtue enables 
Victorinus to elaborate Cicero’s fable of the origins of rhetoric in 
the persuasive powers of a sage who used his eloquence to tap the 
virtue inherent in (as yet) uncivilised people (De inv. 1.2.2). The adjoin- 
ing of eloquence to wisdom is understood, by Victorinus, as the 
manifestation, through an exterior image, of the inner substance of 
wisdom: ‘every perfect good, that is, in which Nature has imbued 
the human condition with no unsuitable alloy, consists of two things 
in order to be complete: the thing itself and its appearance or visi- 
ble image'.? In Victorinus, eloquence is the manifested form of wis- 
dom; eloquence is the body—the ‘bodying forth’—of wisdom, which 
is the soul. If, for Cicero, a ‘mute and voiceless wisdom’ has no 
meaning for political life, for Victorinus it is the soul itself that is 
seeking emancipation through the discipline of the arts, and especially 


? I owe the suggestion of this formulation to John Ward. 

? Hadot [1971] 82; see Halm [1863] 155, line 28, drawing on Cicero De inv. 
2.53.159; appendix to this volume below, Section 1. 

!! Hadot [1971] 83. 

? *Omne perfectum bonum, id est, quo natura humana res nullo adiuncto incom- 
modo munerata est, duobus ad plenum constat, re ipsa et specie atque imagine 
sui’: Halm [1863] 165, line 32. 

?? Hadot [1971] 87. 
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through eloquence. In Victorinus, as Ward points out, ‘the meta- 
physical antinomy between body and soul becomes the key organ- 
ising principle’.'* 

Victorinus’ commentary could thus provide a certain philosophi- 
cal, if not explicitly theological, platform for a transposition of rhetor- 
ical principles into a Christian hermeneutics. The De inventione and 
other rhetorical texts (whether Ciceronian or later) provide Augustine 
with precept and expository structure, but the philosophical tradi- 
tion of Victorinus might be the more immediate ancestor of Augustine’s 
theological re-evaluation. The Ciceronian doublet of wisdom and 
eloquence in the De inventione could be seen to be rendered in the 
structure of Augustine’s De doctrina in the division of the work into 
the modus inveniendi (Books 1-3) and the modus proferendi (Book 4). The 
uneven division in Augustine's text would certainly represent an inver- 
sion of Ciceronian priorities, as Augustine is concerned at greater 
length with the discovery and embracing of wisdom (understanding 
the truths of Scripture) than with the mechanisms of eloquence for 
purveying that wisdom. But reading this structural division against 
the intermediate background of Victorinus commentary can illuminate 
some elements of its philosophical grounding. Victorinus! reading of 
wisdom as inner substance and eloquence as the exterior manifes- 
tation of that wisdom strikes a harmonious chord with Augustine's 
division between the modus inveniendi, as the long discovery of wisdom, 
and the modus proferendi, the exteriorised form of that wisdom dis- 
covered. In the same way that Victorinus looks to the emancipation 
of the transcendent soul, understood alternately as wisdom, philosophy, 
or virtue, so Augustine also sets up the modus inventendi as a purification 
of seeing (1.10.10), for which we need instruction in the difference 
between signs and things, in the difference between use and enjoyment, 
and ultimately in the difference between cupiditas and caritas (Book 1). 
All of these distinctions are associated with the search for true things. 
Caritas is the object of our hermeneutics, but it is also what facili- 
tates our apprehension of the divine truths of Scripture, emancipat- 
ing our perception from error and selfinterest. As Tracy suggests, 
Augustine's earlier conversions, ‘to rhetorical philosophy as the search 
for wisdom, and to the realm of the intelligible, invisible, immutable, 
spiritual’, are not abandoned with his Christian conversion; rather, 


4 Ward [1978] 43 n. 49. 
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they form the underpinnings of his theological hermeneutics.! Thus 
the arts, including eloquence, help us to reach the third step in the 
road to wisdom, viz., knowledge (Book 2.7.9-11). 

The De doctrina christiana also calls directly upon Ciceronian sources, 
and the presence of these in his text reveals further how Augustine 
transforms the rhetorical legacy. In an important article, Press has 
shown that the prescriptive form of the whole De doctrina is that of 
the rhetorical treatise. The key to the disciplinary framework of the 
text is Augustine’s use of the words tracto and tractatio, signaled in 
the first sentence of the prologue: “Sunt praecepta quaedam trac- 
tandarum scripturarum quae studiosis earum video non incommode 
posse tradi...’ [there are certain precepts of treating/handling the 
Scriptures which I think can be properly taught to students of 
them ...]. The words tracto and tractatio are found widely in the Ad 
Herennium, in Cicero, and in Quintilian, where they assume a tech- 
nical meaning particular to these rhetorical contexts: the treatment, 
handling, or discussion of a subject, in particular, a treatment that 
involves techniques of analysis, interpretation, organisation, or expo- 
sition. Sometimes, as in Ad Herennium 2.18.27, tractatio is closely asso- 
ciated with inventio, conveying the idea of handling what has just 
been discovered (cf. De oratore 2.41.176). Augustine’s use of the term 
to designate the treatment of Scripture, tractatio scripturarum, is con- 
sistent with the use of the term in the ancient rhetorical tradition. 
Augustine treats ‘topics’ similar to those considered in rhetorical trea- 
tises, including res and signa, documentary evidence, the materia of 
the controversy (that is, the exposition of doctrine in Book 1, de 
rebus), or the conventions of signification." But, as Press points out, 
one important difference between Augustine and his Roman prede- 
cessors is that all of his uses of the terms tracto and tractatio apply to 
reading, comprehension, and exposition of a single group of texts, 
the Scriptures. Thus, as noted above, Augustine gives inventio a new 
application by changing the field of its operations to written dis- 
course, and, more particularly, shifts the application of tracto from 
the mental analysis of topical invention to textual analysis. The text 


! Tracy [1997] 263. 
! Press [1980]. 
U Press [1980] 112-18. 
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has become the topos—the region of argument—from which what 
has to be said will be extracted. 

The distinction between spirit and letter in the De doctrina chris- 
tiana is most obviously indebted to Pauline teaching, and it has philo- 
sophical resonances as well with the Neoplatonist dialectic of substance 
and manifestation, as in Victorinus Explanationes. But, as Eden has 
shown, it is also a distinction that Augustine derives, more or less 
directly, from legal distinctions between voluntas [intention] and scrip- 
tum [written document] in the ancient rhetorical tradition.? Written 
documents (such as wills or even laws) used as evidence in a court 
needed to be analysed both literally and according to the presumed 
intention of the writer: discussions of the controversies that may arise 
over letter and intent are found in De inv. 1.13.17 (scriptum et sententia) 
and 2.40.116-48.141, and in AH 1.11.19 (voluntas scriptoris). In addi- 
tion to the legal distinction between written documents and the 
writer's intention there was also the strategy of stylistic analysis which 
might reveal a critical ambiguity in the written document: this styl- 
istic approach revolved around the distinction between literal and 
figurative signs. These are discrete systems of analysis, one legal and 
the other stylistic, but the stylistic approach can serve the legal inquiry 
where, for example, stylistic analysis of ambiguity in metaphorical 
usage helps to resolve perceived discrepancies between intention and 
word. 

Augustine’s hermeneutics in the De doctrina takes over these two 
rhetorical systems of analysis. For the fundamental opposition between 
the literal and the spiritual senses, Augustine is indebted to Paul, 
who in turn was directly reformulating the legal distinction from clas- 
sical rhetoric between scriptum and voluntas." Augustine speaks of the 
disünction between spirit and letter in terms of God's intention and 
human writing (2.5.6) Thus the legal tradition finds its way, via 
rhetorical theory and apostolic theology, into the powerful synthesis 
of Augustinian hermeneutics. At the same time, Augustine also trans- 
forms the rhetorical strategy of stylistic analysis, where words used 
in their literal sense are to be differentiated from metaphorical usages. 
His complex system of literal and figurative signs, both those unknown 


18 Eden [1987] and [1990]. 
!9 Eden [1990] 51; see also Cohen [1954] and [1966] 33-64. 
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and those ambiguous, which spreads across Books 2 (unknown literal 
and figurative signs) and 3 (ambiguous literal and figurative signs), 
is based directly on rhetorical teaching on these matters. As in clas- 
sical rhetorical theory, the Augustinian oppositions between literal 
and spiritual senses (writing and intention) and between literal and 
figurative signs, are discrete, but one can be mapped on to the other, 
for example where he enjoins interpreters not to take figurative 
expressions literally because to do so is a kind of spiritual slavery 
(3.5.9-3.9.13). Thus to read literally can be a carnal act or it can 
be a semiotic decision; conversely, the literal can be read spiritually 
(as in the sense of divine voluntas) without being taken figuratively (in 
a semiotic sense).”” 

Augustine may be said to have rescued or rehabilitated the literal 
sense by decoupling it from strict associations with Pauline notions 
of carnality and restoring to it some of its rhetorical associations with 
the writer’s intention. Augustine does not recommend that inter- 
preters prefer the literal over the spiritual; in this respect he remains 
perfectly in keeping with Pauline doctrine about the carnal and the 
spiritual. But he does recognise that the literal sense operates on 
another axis, a rhetorical and textual opposition between literal and 
figurative, where the literal sense is simply that which is proprium or 
proper, non-figurative. Where Augustine advocates preferring the lit- 
eral sense (the signum proprium) over the figurative (the signum transla- 
lum), it 1s because such a reading contributes better to the reign of 
charity than the figurative interpretation (see De doctrina christiana 
3.15.23). As Eden has shown, this echoes a Ciceronian legal and 
textual strategy to grasp the writer's intention with the greatest pre- 
cision." Thus at De inv. 2.44.128 Cicero advises the advocate who 
wants to use a document as evidence of the writer's intention to 
counter the opposition with the argument that: 


one gets much closer to a writer's intent 1f one interprets it from the 
writers own words than one who does not learn the writer's inten- 
tion from his own written document which he has left as a picture, 
one might say, of his own desires, but makes one's own inferences.” 


20 See Eden [1987] 63: ‘While elevating voluntas over scriptum, Augustine, like 
Cicero before him, directs the interpreter to begin the difficult task of discovering 
the will or spirit of the scriptor in the words he has left behind’. 

21 Eden [1987] 59-61. 

? All translations from Hubbell [1976]. 
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What in Cicero is a legal matter, the writer's intention, becomes in 
Augustine a spiritual and theological matter, the reading that can 
best reveal the intent of charity, of divine love and human spiritual 
community, in a Scriptural passage. Thus a verbal sign taken liter- 
ally [proprie] can coincide with the spiritual sense of Scripture. With 
his resuscitation of the literal sense as a valid semiotic function of 
Scripture—or, to put it slightly differently, with his distinction between 
the axis of literal (carnal)-spiritual and the axis of literal (proper)- 
figurative—Augustine lays the ground for the confident pronounce- 
ment of Thomas Aquinas, over eight hundred years later: ‘the literal 
sense is that which the author intends... nothing necessary to faith 
is contained within the spiritual sense which Scripture does not openly 
convey elsewhere through the literal sense'.? Aquinas has somewhat 
inverted the relationship between the literal sense and the author's 
intention: in Aquinas! analysis, the literal sense is not necessarily 
what we see but, rather, what we know the author intended (which 
may lie behind a figurative expression). But the assured connection 
between the literal sense and intention can trace itself directly back 
to Augustine's transformation of the legal thought of ancient rhetoric. 

Augustine's reception of Ciceronian rhetoric uses rhetorical con- 
cepts to frame hermeneutical procedures. The rhetorical tradition 1s 
mediated partly through a Neoplatonist philosophy of rhetoric. This 
process of adaptation leads to the transformation of rhetorical ter- 
minology (invention, tracto-tractatto) and legal terminology and con- 
cepts. The rhetorical tradition supplied a platform for reconsiderations 
of the literal sense, and especially for a new kind of emphasis on 
the distinction between the letter and the spirit. Augustine’s hermeneu- 
tics secures attention to the literal sense for the next one thousand 
and more years. 

The paradigm that Augustine’s work articulates divides into two 
paths of development in literary theory. First, it gives way to a gram- 
matical tradition of literary analysis in which we find traces (at times 
strong and at other times faint) of rhetorical influence. Second, it 
leads to a ‘scientific’ tradition of commentary and classification, where 
Ciceronian inventional precept is used to order the exposition of 
texts and to locate texts within their proper scientific domain. 


23 Summa theologiae ia i, article 10, response; trans. in Minnis and Scott [1988] 
242. 
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ExEGESIS AND RHETORIC AFTER AUGUSTINE: 
GRAMMATICAL PRACTICES 


The originality of the De doctrina christiana lay in translating rhetori- 
cal theory into literary theory, or hermeneutics. Yet there were also 
other, broader routes by which rhetorical teaching contributed to 
the hermeneutical tradition, whereby rhetorical practice is conveyed 
into exegetical practice. It has been argued, notably, that the Church 
Fathers derived their characteristic commentative methods of close 
reading, paraphrase, historical elucidation, and grammatical expla- 
nation, from the pedagogy of the ancient rhetorical schools, illus- 
trated in the first books of Quintilian’s /nstitutio oratoria?! Thus we 
must look not only at the transmission of theory but also at the 
transmission of various practices. 

Augustine's casting of rhetoric as hermeneutics, or his ‘grammati- 
cising’ of Ciceronian rhetorical precepts, finds one of its most strik- 
ing post-antique expressions in the rhetorical textbook by Bede 
(673—735), De schematibus et tropis, written for the pupils of the monas- 
tic school at Jarrow. Bede argues that the scriptural text 1s the orig- 
inal source of teaching about eloquence, and that all the figures and 
tropes treated in classical rhetoric, were in fact first used in Scripture. 
This is a variation on the dominant theme of Augustine's De doctrina 
christiana that Scripture exceeds human science even as the task of 
interpreting it justifies the application (and hence knowledge) of the 
liberal arts. For Augustine, rhetoric 1s a method applied to scriptural 
understanding; for Bede, this remains true, but beyond this, rhetoric 
is also a body of knowledge revealed in Scripture. In substituting 
Scripture for pagan authors, Bede imitates the pedagogy of the 
Church Fathers, especially Augustine; but his grammatical exposi- 
tion of figures and tropes in Scripture also reproduces the practices 
of the late antique grammar schools, where the function of Donatus' 
Barbarismus, with its enumeration of figures and tropes, was virtually 
indistinguishable from the function of Ad Herennium Book 4, with its 
list of verbal ornaments. Bede's treatment of scriptural rhetoric is 
part grammatical teaching and part exegetical program, showing how 
rhetorical theory is converted to the purposes of textual interpretation. 


2 Young [1989]. 
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Bede's explanation of figures and tropes offers a practical program 
for the transference of rhetoric to hermeneutics, and the use of a 
Christian hermeneutics to gloss rhetorical doctrine. Bede's applica- 
tion of the Augustinian paradigm works to blur the boundaries 
between rhetorical and theological systems that, in Augustine’s usage, 
had been kept distinct. As noted above, Augustine's binarism of lit- 
eral [proprium] and figurative [translatum], which is a semiotic axis, is 
not the same as his binarism literal (carnal) and spiritual, which 1s 
a theological axis, although the two systems can sometimes coincide 
(where reading figuratively or literally can serve the spiritual aim of 
charity). In Bede's treatment, the distinctions break down, especially 
in his famous explanation of allegoria, in which ‘allegory’ the figure 
becomes ‘allegory’ the spiritual-theological category: 


It is important to observe that allegory is sometimes historical, and 
sometimes purely verbal [aliquando factis, aliquando verbis tantummodo fii]. 
Historical allegory is found, for example, in [Gal. 4:22]: ‘It is written 
that Abraham had two sons: the one by a bondwoman, and the other 
by a free woman’. The women ‘are the two testaments’, as the apos- 
tle Paul explains [Gal. 4:24]. Purely verbal allegory is found in [Is. 
11:1]: “There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a 
flower shall rise up out of his root’. By this is meant that our Savior 
the Lord was to be born of the Virgin Mary from the race of David. . . . 
Moreover, whether allegory 1s verbal or historical, sometimes it prefigures 
an event literally [res historica], sometimes it prefigures [an event] typo- 
logically . .. sometimes it figuratively expresses a tropological or moral 
principle, and sometimes it figuratively expresses an anagogical sense . . .? 


This is a fusion, or at least a conceptual interlocking, of rhetorical 
and theological categories. Even where allegory is ‘purely verbal, its 
immediate signification is spiritual. 

The ‘fusion’ of systems where the category of allegory is concerned 
seems to stay with the medieval rhetorical tradition. Four centuries 
after Bede, the French master Thierry of Chartres (d. 1157) absorbs 
the theological account of allegoria into his commentary on the Ad 
Herennium. In treating the figures and tropes of Book 4, he offers the 
following explanation of permutatio (i.e., allegory): 


[At Ad Herennium. 4.34.46]: Permutatio is the arrangement of words in 
their proper sense, but through which, however, the signification of 


% Kendall [1991] 196, 201-03. 
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something else emerges, as in this example: It is written that Abraham 
had two sons, etc. By Abraham, the person who wrote this meant, 
that is signified, God; by the two sons, he signified the Jewish and 
gentile peoples. In Greek permutatio is called allegoria.” 


Thierry’s explanation bears little relation to the teaching of the Ad 
Herennium on permutatto-allegoria; it reaches back, instead, to a post- 
Augustinian fusing of theology and rhetoric-semiotics. 

Other early medieval examples of the use of rhetorical devices to 
frame hermeneutical procedures are not necessarily linked directly 
with Augustine's project, although Augustine's radical intervention in 
the classical rhetorical tradition established the conditions in which 
they take shape." One area in which ancient inventional discourse 
finds its way into hermeneutical structures is the very form that some 
exegetical discourse takes. Here the most striking example is the 
application of the inventional system of the circumstantiae to proce- 
dures of literary exegesis and criticism. This is found in Carolingian 
forms of the accessus ad auctores, the prologues that accompany com- 
mentaries on sacred and secular texts. In ancient rhetoric, the 
circumstantiae were questions or topics used to define the attributes or 
circumstances of the case: persona, res, causa, tempus, locus, modus, facultas 
[person, act, cause, time, place, manner, means]. Hermagoras of 
Temnos (second century B.c.) first used these seven attributes to 
delimit the hypothesis, to distinguish it from the thesis (which he 
also recognised as a rhetorical controversy).? But it was Cicero's De 
inventione that produced a standard theory of the circumstances as 
part of the system of invention. Cicero incorporated the Hermagorean 
circumstances into his system of topics, the attributes of the person 
and act, to be used in that part of the inventional procedure con- 
cerned with confirmatio or proof (1.24.34—1.28.43). There he embeds 
the seven circumstances in a large topical scheme, which is the core 


26 Translated from Fredborg [1988] 346. 

2? On other early medieval tendencies towards a ‘grammaticised’ Ciceronian 
rhetoric see Ward [1995c] 76-88. Among various examples, Ward cites Gunzo of 
Novara (later tenth century), whose self-vindicating letter (PL 136: 1296ff) reveals 
an understanding of rhetoric's usefulness in poetic analysis and the proximity of 
rhetorical knowledge to grammatical knowledge. 

? For Hermagoras see Matthes [1962]; also Kennedy [1963] 303-21; and for 
the Hermagorean system see the Liber de rhetorica of the Pseudo-Augustine in Halm 
[1863] 135-51. 
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of his doctrine on topical invention. Boethius's De topicis differentiis 
Book 4 took this even further, elevating the scheme of the circum- 
stances to a comprehensive position where it defines rhetorical method 
by representing the key procedure of rhetoric, topical invention.” 
This scheme of (usually) seven circumstances, which had repre- 
sented the particular questions which delimit a hypothesis and the 
core of topics out of which arguments under proof [confirmatio] are 
invented, appears suddenly in Carolingian exegetical apparatuses, 
assimilated now to hermeneutical schemes. Most commonly associ- 
ated with the prolific commentator Remigius of Auxerre (ca. 841-908), 
it may have appeared first in the generation before him, possibly 


with (or during the period of) John Scotus Eriugena.” The clearest 
example of this scheme used to the purposes of literary criticism 1s 
Remigius’ accessus to his commentary on Martianus Capella's De nup- 
tus Philologiae et Mercuri: 


First to be considered are the seven topics, that is circumstances, which 
are established at the beginning of every authentic book: who, what, 
why, in what manner, where, when, by what faculties. Thus the ques- 
tion ‘who’ refers to the person of the author: who wrote it? Martianus. 
The second topic is ‘what’, which refers to the matter at hand, which 
is announced by the title of the work itself. Martianus thus wrote of 
the marriage of Philology and Mercury. The third topic is ‘why’, which 
refers to the cause: why did he write about the marriage of Philology 
and Mercury? Clearly because he wanted to examine the seven lib- 
eral arts. The fourth topic is ‘in what manner’, which refers to the 
method. Literary discourses are created through the modes of either 
verse or prose: Martianus has used both in this work. The fifth topic 
is ‘where’, which refers to the place: where was it written? In Carthage. 
The sixth topic is ‘when’, which refers to the time at which it was 
written; this the author has left to be investigated by future genera- 
tions and to this day the answer remains uncertain. The seventh topic 
is ‘by what means’, which refers to the materials used: by what means 
did he write it? Clearly by means of the marriage of Philology and 
Mercury and of the seven liberal arts.*! 


The use of this inventional scheme derived from Cicero and Boethius 
(which would have been known to Remigius and his contemporaries 
as a rhetorical scheme, topics to be found under attributes of the 


29 See Copeland [1991] 67-69, and further references there. 
3 Lutz [1960] 774-80; cf. Silvestre [1957] 684-89. 
?! Translated from Lutz [1962] 1:65. 
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person and the act) dramatises the performative, topical, argumen- 
tative force of the exegetical act. It is a further instance, much later 
and perhaps much less self-conscious, of Augustine's conversion of 
the modus inveniendi into the modus interpretandi. 


TRANSLATION THEORY 


Cicero's most famous statement about translation is in his short work 
De optimo genere oratorum. He has translated some models of Attic ora- 
tory and remarks: ‘I did not translate them as an interpreter [mter- 
pres] but as an orator, keeping the same ideas and the forms or the 
figures of thought, in language conforming to our usage. And in so 
doing I did not hold it necessary to render word for word [non ver- 
bum pro verbo], but I preserved the general style and force of the lan- 
guage.... The result of my labour will be that our Romans will 
know what to demand from those who claim to be Atticists and to 
what rule of speech they are to be held’ (5.14—15).7 One can only 
imagine how different the medieval history of translation theory might 
have been had this text of Cicero's been known to the Middle Ages. 
But in fact this text was not known, or at least was not glossed. 
Cicero repeats this agonistic prescription for Roman translation in 
other works, notably De finibus (surviving 1n four eleventh- and twelfth- 
century manuscripts and a large number of fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century ones, but not widely known during the Middle Ages). 

But the Roman (Ciceronian) theory of translation was to be medi- 
ated to the Middle Ages instead by a mystifying and much-com- 
mented section of Horace's Ars poetica that included the crucial lines: 
‘Public material will be “private property" if you are careful not to 
render word for word like a faithful interpres [publica materies pri- 
vati iuris erit, si/non... verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus/inter- 
pres (131-34)].? Cicero's own theory of translation set forth in the 
De optimo genere oratorum was also to be mediated, not by commen- 
tary, but by interpretive appropriation (including direct quotation) in 
the writings of Jerome, whose Epistle 57, Ad Pammachium de optimo 


?' Translation (modified) in Hubbell [1976]. 

3 Text in Fairclough [1926]. The tradition of glossing on these lines of the AP, 
from late antique scholia to the twelfth century, is discussed in Copeland [1991] 
168-78. 
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genere interpretandi, actually reverses the import of Cicero's injunction. 
Jerome's argument is that the translator must avoid literal transla- 
tion, not because it is too faithful to the source, but because a too- 
literal translation will betray the source, and the translation will be 
insufficiently faithful.?' For Cicero's model of cultural contest with 
Greek eloquence, Jerome substitutes a hermeneutic of access to a 
meaning that is doctrinally fixed and communally validated. Jerome's 
reinterpretation of Cicero leaves its mark on translation theory across 
the Middle Ages, justifying arguments both against and in favour of 
literalism. Boethius and Eriugena both embrace the epithet fidus inter- 
pres as a sign of their scientific accuracy as translators of philosoph- 
ical writings.” 

The Middle Ages recovered the Ciceronian idea of literary trans- 
lation as competition with the source text in the grammatical study 
of literary composition in the artes poetriae of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries: the artes combine a reliance upon Ciceronian inven- 
tional precept with a prescriptive poetics of imitating literary models 
[materia exsecuta]. 'The poetics of imitation presented in the artes poe- 
triae of Matthew of Vendòme, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, and John of 
Garland represents the theoretical ‘blueprint’ for medieval literary 
translation in the vernaculars. That the artes poetriae should have rep- 
resented invention in textual terms is not surprising, given that they 
were working in the framework of an exegetical tradition in which 
inventional precepts were applied to textual criticism. This frame- 
work (as I suggested in the preceding section) was an extension of 
the Augustinian transformation of rhetoric into hermeneutics. The 
artes poetriae did not derive their literary treatment of invention from 
the commentary tradition on the De inventione and the Ad Herennium, 
the late antique and medieval commentators on Ciceronian rhetoric 
are academically conservative and do not reflect exegetical conflations 
of grammar and rhetoric and Augustinian redefinitions of invention 
as a textual hermeneutic. 

Rather, the artes poetriae come to their treatment of textual imitation 
as a form of invention through the vocabulary of medieval scriptural 
and secular exegesis. Just as rhetorical devices and inventional pre- 
cept were used to frame hermeneutical procedures (see preceding 


3t Bartelink [1980] 5.1-6.1 (pp. 13-14). 
3 See Schwarz [1944] and Copeland [1991] 45-55. 
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section), so the artes poetriae treat inventional procedure as an inter- 
pretive action performed on a text.” We can consider one brief ex- 
ample from John of Garland’s Parisiana poetria. His definition of 
invention uses a modified version of the circumstantiae, but treats them 
not in Ciceronian terms as topics under attributes of the action but, 
rather, as attributes of a text, using them to discuss style, authorial 
intention, the process of writing, and the text that will come into 
being through the student's correct deployment of these devices and 
attentive reading of classical models." The artes poetriae, like Augustine’s 
De doctrina. christiana, effectively convert the modus inveniendi into the 
modus interpretandi, and in so doing they transfer to literary imitation 
and translation the generative power of rhetorical invention. 


SCIENTIFIC COMMENTARY AND CLASSIFICATION 


Rhetoric, as opposed to grammar, looks at large structures, that is, 
at genres and at the systems and effects of discourse. How 1s the 
large-scale conceptual perspective of rhetoric registered in the medieval 
commentary tradition? The system of rhetorical analysis carried over 
from the ancient tradition offers an unparalleled technical and con- 
ceptual facility to take a text apart by its whole structure, or to posi- 
tion a text within an overarching epistemology or scientific outlook. 
In this section I will consider (1) how Ciceronian inventional precept 
was used to locate texts within their ‘proper’ scientific domain, (11) 
how classification of the sciences became a principle of literary crit- 
icism, and (ii) how certain scholastic critical terms for describing 
poetic form and function were derived from rhetorical theory. 

(i) One of the most flexible conceptual structures developed by 
later medieval commentators was the double accessus form, the 'extrin- 
sic and ‘intrinsic’ prologues to a text. The extrinsic prologue was 
used to position a text within the discipline or intellectual system to 
which it belongs; the intrinsic prologue introduced the text at hand 
itself, describing the text's own formation, contents, and so forth. 
This double structure permitted commentaries to invoke a much 
larger intellectual field for the text, to induct readers into the text 


3% See Copeland [1991] 158-78. 
3 Lawler [1974] 8-31. 
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by way of a historical and theoretical perspective, while also pre- 
serving the integrity of the text itself as a discrete object of inquiry. 

The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic concerns derives 
from dialectical study of topics, and from the commonplace distinc- 
tion between arguments based on questions inherent in the nature 
of a subject and arguments based on conditions external to the sub- 
ject. An important source text in the Latin West was Cicero’s Topica, 
where Cicero differentiated between topics which inhere in eo iso 
and topics brought in extrinsecus (Topica 2.8). This terminology found 
its way into the Ciceronian rhetorical tradition through Victorinus’ 
commentary on the De inventione, where at 1.4.5 (where Cicero moves 
to address the nature of the art of rhetoric) Victorinus uses the terms 
intrinsecus and extrinsecus to describe the double form an art takes. 
Intrinsecus stands in here for the term of inherence, in eo ipso (from 
the Topica). Victorinus says: 


The art of rhetoric is double, for it is extrinsic and intrinsic. It is 
intrinsic because it conveys to us the precepts of the art for the pur- 
pose of applying them [ad actus]; it is extrinsic, however, because it 
demonstrates to us what rhetoric is. When it has demonstrated this, 
we simply have knowledge, but we cannot apply it practically. 


In other words, the extrinsic art offers a kind of theoretical knowl- 
edge whose object is simply to know; the intrinsic art, which teaches 
concrete techniques, is a practical knowledge whose object is a kind 
of action. As Victorinus explains, the extrinsic art delivers knowl- 
edge alone, the intrinsic delivers knowledge that is realised in action. 

Victorinus’ conceptual distinctions find formal realisation eight hun- 
dred years later in Thierry of Chartres’ commentary on the De inven- 
tione. Commenting on the same text that occasioned Victorinus’ 
theoretical model, ‘Thierry turns Victorinus’ theory of knowledge into 
literary form, manifesting the distinction between extrinsic and intrin- 
sic by devoting separate parts of his accessus to each aspect of the 
ars rhetorica, the art of rhetoric in broad terms (circa artem) and Cicero's 
specific book which embodies the art (circa librum). The major part 
of Thierry’s prologue is given over to the extrinsic art, in which he 


3 Halm [1863] 170, lines 36-40. 
5 Halm [1863] 170, lines 28-29. 
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considers how the art of rhetoric is defined and constituted accord- 
ing to its genus, nature, material, office, end, parts, species, instru- 
ment, maker, and name (headings derived from De inv. 1.4.5 and 
Boethius, De topicis differentiis 4). Thierry offers updated definitions of 
the two terms: the extrinsic art is the work of defining, distinguish- 
ing, and proving by reason; it is so called because it is outside and 
is reached before precepts for practice, and thus must be known in 
advance; it is the initiatory knowledge that precedes the art of speak- 
ing. These distinctions were important in the scientific and intel- 
lectual discourse of the twelfth century, as Ward has pointed out; 
they provided a way of seeing and studying human knowledge, espe- 
cially the teaching inherited from antiquity, as an integrated corpus 
to be analysed and theorized for its whole structure.” 

The topical headings associated with the ars extrinsecus achieved an 
independent generic status, as a structure for any lind of scientific 
analysis, even apart from the accessus ad auctores. Most notable is the 
use of the ten topical headings in the De divisione philosophiae by 
Dominicus Gundissalinus (composed mid-twelfth century) to organ- 
ise his treatments of the individual sciences." The headings also came 
to constitute a particular genre of prologue, a type used commonly 
in the twelfth century. In William of Conches's redactions to his 
commentary on Priscian's Institutes, put together, perhaps, around the 
time of Thierry of Chartres's lectures on the De inventione, the pro- 
logue disünguishes between intrinsic and extrinsic considerations of 
the art of grammar. Priscian, says William, dealt with the intrinsic 
art only, and thus William announces his own intention to situate 
the art of grammar among extrinsic considerations. He then offers 
a list of topical headings nearly identical with those that Thierry of 
Chartres had derived from Ciceronian and Boethian inventional 
theory." In later applications of the concept of ars extrinsecus, the 
form of the prologue could reflect the newer intellectual influence 


* Fredborg [1988] 49-50. 

“| Ward [1972b] 248-50, updating Haring [1964]—cf. also Fredborg [1971] and 
Ward [1972a] 1:247-306. 

+ Baur [1903]. 

+ Hunt [1948] 87, 97-98 designates this as a ‘type D’ prologue. 

# ‘quid sit ars ipsa, quod nomen ipsius, quae causa nominis, quod genus, quod 
officium, quis finis, que materia, que partes, quod instrumentum, quis artifex, quis 
doctor, que auctoris intencio’. Text in Jeauneau [1960] 244. See Minnis and Scott 
[1988] 122-24 (and text of William of Conches, 130-34); see also Fredborg [1973] 
1-57. 
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of Aristotelian methods, such as discovering the cause of a text or 
placing the text within a hierarchy of governing and subordinate sci- 
ences;? but the Ciceronian rhetorical principle of seeking topics intrin- 
sic and extrinsic to the subject at issue is still recognisable beneath 
the overlay of a new methodological language. 

(i) Scientific classification and poetic composition come together 
in the Neoplatonist poetics of the Chartrian school, from William of 
Conches and Bernardus Silvestris to the greatest Latin beneficiary 
of that tradition, Alan of Lille. Chartrian responses to Plato’s Timaeus 
(in the Latin version of Calcidius) joined allegorical reading of myth 
to theological, philosophical, and scienüfic accounts of the cosmic 
order, the created world, and the power of human knowing.' The 
hermeneutics of this tradition is Neoplatonist in its mythography and 
its poetics of integument (literary narraüve seen as allegorical veil- 
ing of philosophical truth). 

Alan of Lille's Anticlaudianus, written in the very late twelfth cen- 
tury, elaborates the Chartrian tradition of mythographic science, 
describing Nature's creation of a ‘new man’ with the aid of the seven 
liberal arts, the five senses, and reason, and the soul-giving author- 
ity of God the Father." Alan's allegory integrates the sciences and 
scientific classification in a mythographic narrative that depends, for 
its interpretation, upon readers knowledge and mastery of the very 
arts that the text encloses in its allegory. No later than the year 
1212, about a decade after Alan's death, a younger contemporary 
of Alan, Ralph of Longchamps, produced a commentary on the 
Anticlaudianus that performs the interpretive duty that the text requires 
of its readers. Ralph's commentary unpacks and explicates the 
Anticlaudianus by means of the very disciplinary structure of the sci- 
ences through which Alan's text erects its allegorical structure. Ralph 
takes the Anticlaudianus as an opportunity to talk at length about the 
sciences, with a long section of the commentary given over to scientific 
classification; various manuscripts of the Commentum incorporate intri- 
cate visual charts of Ralph's account of the division of the sciences." 


5 See Minnis [1984] 32. 

4 The literature on this is vast. For useful surveys see Wetherbee [2000] and 
[1988] 21—53; Stock [1972]; and Jeauneau [1973]. 

# Bossuat [1955] and now Ward [2003]. 

18 See Simpson [1995]. 

? Sulowski [1972] 39-46. 
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Naturally, the commentary devotes extended space to Alan's descrip- 
tion of the seven liberal arts in Book 3. But Ralph's explication of 
rhetoric dominates the commentary, with an exposition nearly four 
times the length of that for any of the other arts. The source for 
Ralph of Longchamps's rhetorical exposition is the De inventione and, 
significantly, Thierry of Chartres's commentaries on the De inventione 
and the Ad Herennium. Thierry’s De inventione commentary provides 
the principle intellectual structure of Ralph's explication, to the point 
that Ralph's exposition of rhetoric is as much a synthetic commen- 
tary on Thierry of Chartres as an explication of the allegorical 
personification Rhetoric in the An£iclaudianus. Ralph of Longchamps 
takes Thierry's commentary apart and reorganises it to fit the nar- 
rative structure of Alan's description of the art of rhetoric in Anti- 
claudianus Book 3. In doing so he also reconstitutes the rhetoric section 
of Book 3 (a mere 134 lines) as a complete art of rhetoric, as long 
as any ancient compendium, with extrinsic and intrinsic prologues, 
and with a full intrinsic treatment of Cicero's De inventione itself.” In 
the manner of an academic commentator he also fully demytholo- 
gises Alan's mythographic text: he cites only a little more than half 
of Alan's 134 lines, stripping away the poetic integument to elabo- 
rate the doctrine within, glossing the text with the received template 
of rhetorical teaching in the ‘new’ Ciceronian tradition of the twelfth 
century.?! 

In this instance we may see how the system of rhetoric lends its 
particular capacities to a hermeneutical and pedagogical project. If 
rhetoric's distinctive function is to take a text apart by its structure 
and to envision a text by its whole architecture, Ralph of Longchamps 
uses the tradition of Ciceronian commentary as the instrument to 
make the art of rhetoric his object of inquiry. His commentary on 
the Anticlaudianus presents a multilayered enfolding of intellectual his- 
tory (the seven liberal arts and the discipline of rhetoric within that 
system) within a poetic myth about the making of the human intel- 
lect, which is explicated by a commentator whose disciplinary author- 
ities are not just ancient rhetorics but also the recent commentative 


°° Sulowski [1972] 135-39. The section on rhetoric runs to forty printed pages 
in Sulowski's edition (compared to an average of ten or fifteen pages for the other 
arts). 

?' On Ralph of Longchamps’s use of Thierry of Chartres see ch. 9 below. 
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activity of the Chartrian school (Thierry of Chartres), of which Alan 
of Lille was himself a beneficiary and distant poetic associate. 

(ui) Scholastic literary theory derives two of its most important 
critical terms from the rhetorical tradition: tracto-tractatio and modus. 
We have already seen the terms tractatio-tractatus-tracto in Augustine's 
De doctrina christiana. There, the transposition of the term tractatio as 
a label for a rhetorical treatise signifies that Augustine applies a 
rhetorical term (how to ‘manage’ one's subject matter) to his hermeneu- 
tical inquiry. From this, it is not a long stretch, conceptually, to the 
scholastic terms forma tractandi, which commentators used to desig- 
nate the author's method of treatment or his ‘handling’ of the mate- 
rial (usually applied to style), and forma tractatus (the ‘form of the 
treatise’ itself), used to designate the structure or organisation of the 
text under consideration. These terms often appeared in scholastic 
accessus ad auctores under the topic ‘formal cause'.? The scholastic use 
of the term tracto is perhaps even closer to rhetorical usage than 
Augustine's adaptation of it. The scholastic application of the term 
is more explicitly stylistic than Augustine’s use. By f/racto-tractatio, 
Augustine means how we should read (and thereby manage our 
material; but by forma tractandi, the scholastic commentators indicate 
how they, as readers, can analyse the scriptural author's literary treat- 
ment. We might say that scholastic commentators see the scriptural 
authors as ‘orators’ of a sort, ‘handling’ their material just as Cicero 
directs the orator to handle his subject matter. 

Scholastic discussions about formae tractandi signaled a recognition 
that Scripture deploys various styles in accordance with the various 
procedures of divine science and the various ways in which Scripture 
appeals to human affections.” Discussions of the diversity of scrip- 
tural forms (the modi of Scripture, to be considered in more detail 
below) entailed deliberation about the individual scriptural author's 
stylistic control, and indeed a certain acknowledgement of an autho- 
ril power of rhetoricalditerary intention and management. In the 
prologue to his commentary on the Song of Songs, Giles of Rome (ca. 
1243-1316) uses the terminology in a very clear way: 


For it has been usual to distinguish two kinds of form: the form of 
treatment | forma tractandi], which is the mode of procedure, and the 


5 On the ‘Aristotelian’ causal prologue see Minnis [1984] 28-29. 
5 See Minnis [1984] 118-25. 
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form of the treatise [ forma tractatus], which 1s the way in which the 
chapters are ordered in relation to each other. The mode of proce- 
dure in other sciences is by way of proof or disproof, but in sacred 
doctrine ... it seems to be derived from inspiration or revelation. For 
a treatise of this sort relies on revelation rather than proof. The mode 
in this book in particular seems to be affective, concerned with desire, 
and contemplative. So, the Gloss [Glossa ordinaria] observes that the 
mode of this book is to show with what desire the limbs cling to the 
head, and strive to please Him, and with what affection the spouse 
loves the Church. 


The term forma tractandi was flexible enough to be of use even to 
those who disagreed with the principle that there are different forms 
of literary treatment in Scripture. Henry of Ghent (1217-93) stated 
that the diversity of scriptural formae does not derive from the modes 
of treating or imparting the ‘science’ of Scripture, but rather from 
the different subject matters which Scripture teaches; in other words, 
it is not the form of the science which is multiple, but rather the 
subject matters (exhortation, mystery, etc.) that the science can embrace 
so comprehensively. Yet for Henry of Ghent, the term forma tractandi 
is indispensable: his curmudgeonly argument that Scripture is imparted 
by means of the simple and single mode of narration, which most 
directly conveys truth, is conducted under the heading of formal 
cause divided into forma tractandi and forma tractatus.” 

The term modus presents a more complicated connection with the 
ancient rhetorical tradition because it does not appear to be medi- 
ated by a major hermeneutical source (in the way that Augustine’s 
De doctrina. christiana mediates the term tracto-tractatio). In classical Latin, 
the word modus has a broad semantic field, used in rhetorical and 
non-rhetorical texts alike with many non-technical applications. In 
Latin rhetorical treatises, the word is sometimes a loose equivalent 
of genre or genus, and sometimes of method. 

One pivotal technical meaning that the word acquires in Cicero's 
rhetoric, however, is among the attributes of the action, under the 
topic in gestione negotii, inquiry into attributes connected with the 


% Translation in Minnis and Scott [1988] 246, from the text in Fiaccadori 
[1852-73], xiv:387-89. 

°° Henry of Ghent [1520] art. 14, quaestiones | and 2. See also Minnis [1984] 
128-29. 

°° In connection with genus see, e.g., De inv. 1.29.45, and cf. AH 4.45.59 on the 
modi of similitudo; as synonym with method see e.g., De inv. 1.51.96. 
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performance of the act (De inv. 1.26.38). These attributes are locus, 
tempus, occasto, modus, and facultas (place, time, occasion, manner, and 
facilities). Cicero defines modus of the performance of the act, not 
primarily as exterior ‘manner’, but as a state of mind in which the 
act was performed: 


Manner, again, is the category under which one inquires how and in 
what state of mind the act was performed. Its parts are intention and 
lack of intention [prudentia et imprudentia]. Now we seek to calculate 
one's intention from the acts which one performed secretly or openly, 
by the use of force or by persuasion. Lack of intention, on the other 
hand, is related to justification, the sub-heads of which are ignorance, 
accident and necessity, and to emotions, such as annoyance, anger, 
love, and the others belonging to the same class. (1.27.41) 


In Cicero, modus seems to be connected with affect, with the emo- 
tional or mental condition of the doer of the action. The external 
manifestations of this condition are the way that the action was car- 
ried out, but this simply provides a sign of the doer's emotional state. 

Yet by the twelfth century, in the commentaries by Thierry of 
Chartres, the term modus seems to have picked up certain clearer 
associations with style or form. These associations are not foreign to 
Cicero's meaning, but Thierry develops the connection more explic- 
itly. At De inv. 1.24.34, explaining Cicero's discussion of the part of 
the oration known as confirmatio (proof), Thierry approaches Cicero's 
division of rules concerning topics and arguments with the statement: 


there are two modi tractandi: one, when it 1s distinctly shown which top- 
ics and which arguments are suitable to which genres of cases and 
which issues, which he discusses in the second book; and the other 
modus, when topics and arguments are considered together, and not 
distinguished, which modus Tully follows here.” 


The term modus tractandi was commonly used, by the middle of the 
twelfth century, in academic prologues to scriptural and secular 
authors, where it was interchangeable with modus scribendi and modus 
agendi and was used to designate stylistic, formal, and rhetorical 
procedure. Indeed, this term was the forerunner of the thirteenth- 
century term forma tractandi. What is important here is not Thierry’s 
theoretical contribution, which is unremarkable, but the language 


9 Translated from Fredborg [1988] p. 127, lines 78-82. 
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that he uses, drawing on a contemporary meaning of the term modus. 
Thus it is not surprising that, a few sections later, at 1.30.49, he 
draws out an equivalence between modus and genus or genre. Where 
Cicero remarks that his present discussion has rather randomly treated 
‘numeros et modos et partes argumentandi’, Thierry explains: ‘by 
modos he indicates the “genres” [genera] of arguments??? Thus by the 
twelfth century, modus has acquired a more precise affiliation with 
literary form or stylistic treatment, but at the same time it has retained 
the technical meaning that Cicero gave it, as—in Thierry of Chartres’s 
words— the state of mind of the doer of the deed'.? 

In the thirteenth century the term modus acquires an even more 
elaborate technical dimension: it is used in scholastic scriptural com- 
mentaries to enable finely calibrated distinctions among different 
scriptural styles as such styles appeal differently to diverse emotional 
states of audiences. This is the scholastic contribution to a critical 
theory of genres, and indeed the term modus in these discussions 
assumes many of the descriptive functions that we moderns would 
append to the notion of literary ‘genre’. In its scholastic use, the 
term has a classical rhetorical ancestry; the meaning it carries seems 
to be traceable, not only to rhetorical distinctions among types of 
oratory but also to considerations of affect and state of mind. Thus 
the scholastic use of the term modus is continuous both with the dis- 
cussion of narrative genera in Ad Herennium 1.8.12-13 (the three types 
of statement of facts) and with Cicero's treatment of the inventional 
topic modus as an attribute of the act, the state of mind or emotional 
condition in which the action was performed.” 

Scholastic considerations of scriptural genres or modi reflecting 
different emotional conditions and different kinds of affect can be 
said to originate with concerns over the nature of scriptural science 


58 Fredborg [1988] p. 153, lines 23-24. 

5 Fredborg [1988] p. 141, line 38. It should be noted, more broadly, that the 
commentary tradition does not seem to introduce significant changes in this local 
technical meaning of modus as a habitus animi. Victorinus and Fortunatianus, for 
example, do not change Cicero's meaning, although they clarify that modus may 
signify the way that something was done in a given state of mind. See Halm [1863] 
225 (Victorinus) and 104, line 23 (Fortunatianus). 

5° An excellent survey of this scholastic material is in Spicq [1944] 244—66 (‘Règles 
d'herméneutique ). 

5! On the distinction among genera narrationis ( fabula, historia, argumentum) at AH 
1.8.13 see Mehtonen [1996] 149-56. 
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(or learning) itself: if Scripture (i.e., theology) is a science, what kind 
of science is it? The treatment of this question by the Franciscan 
master Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) clarifies the issues and the ter- 
minology at stake. To the question ‘an modus sacrae Scripturae sit 
artificialis vel scientialis’ [whether the modus of sacred Scripture is an 
art, Le., a science], he sets forth an important distinction between 
modi scientiae. ‘There is the form of science that works through the 
terms of human reason, and its modi are those of definition, division, 
and drawing conclusions. But the modus of divine instruction works 
through ‘pious affect’ [affectum pietatis], and its ‘genres’ [modi] are pre- 
cept, example, exhortation, revelation, and prayer, ‘because these 
modi befit a pious affect; and this is the modus of sacred Scripture’. 
As Alexander continues, these modes characterise the various books 
of Scripture: the preceptive mode in the Law and the Gospels; the 
exemplary mode in the historical books; the exhortative in the books 
of Solomon and in the Epistles; the revelatory mode in the prophetic 
books; and the mode of prayer in the Psalms. Alexander uses the 
range of genres or modes of Scripture as key evidence for the diver- 
sity of scriptural formae tractandi. 

The terminology is easily accommodated to broadly rhetorical 
accounts of the forms of scriptural writing. A commentary on Daniel, 
falsely attributed to Aquinas, delineates various forms of the modus 
praedicationis found in prophetic writings, suited to each kind of audi- 
ence: a ‘vulgar mode’ which uses simple, familiar language; a ‘pop- 
ular mode’ using parables, which have great persuasive power if not 
over-used; a ‘historical and narrative mode’, which can move between 
subject matters; and a ‘prophetic mode’, which can change time 
frames and personages, announcing the future as if it were already 
past and definitive.? A commentary on the Psalter, also doubtfully 
attributed to Aquinas, distinguishes among the ‘multiplex’ forms of 
sacred Scripture: the narrative mode is found in the historical books; 
the admonitory, exhortative, and preceptive modes are found in the 
Law, the prophets, and in the books of Solomon; the disputative 
mode is found in Job and the Apostles; and the mode of depreca- 
tion and praise is found in the Psalter, for in other scriptural books, 


6 Klumper [1924-48] 1: 7-8 (question 1, ch. 4, art. 1, ad obiecta 2), discussed 
in Minnis [1984] 119-22 and trans. in Minnis and Scott [1988] 212-23. 
55 Quoted in Spicq [1944] 245-46. 
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whatever is conveyed through the modes just listed is presented in 
the Psalter through praise and prayer.™ Finally, even narrowly rhetor- 
ical questions of kinds of figurative language can be subordinated to 
such genre discussions: a Thomistic account of Jeremiah states that 
this text proceeds through similitudes and figures, which are proper 
to the modus prophetarum. Thus we can trace a passage from Cicero's 
inventional precept, where modus represents a state of mind or emo- 
tion [habitus animi], to scholastic distinctions among scriptural styles, 
where modus is a quality of style that produces or reflects a state of 
emotion in the reader. 


CONCLUSION 


Medieval literary theory represents complex traditions and systems 
of commentary. The rhetorical tradition of commentary on Cicero 
is not fully coherent or co-extensive with the tradition of medieval 
hermeneutics, but the two traditions are sometimes contiguous and 
sometimes mutually informing. Commentary is the form that liter- 
ary theory and hermeneutics take, and thus Ciceronian commentary 
itself may be seen as one genre of exegetical practice. The particu- 
lar hermeneutical legacy of the Ciceronian tradition may well be the 
privilege it grants to the literal value of the text, that is, the text as 
formal product and as the index of a human author’s intentions. 
The commentary tradition on Cicero reflects these rhetorical prin- 
ciples of textual analysis and textual authority; in this respect the 
rhetorical commentary tradition is not only the mediator of rhetor- 
ical lore but also is a contributor to, and participant in, the rhetor- 
ical dynamic of medieval hermeneutical practice. From Augustine to 
Aquinas, from the vestiges of late antique Neoplatonism to the unfold- 
ing of high scholastic systematising, hermeneutics and literary the- 
ory continually reckon with the rhetorical imperative to see texts as 
formal constructs in which letter and structure matter, not only as 
tools of divine revelation but also as evidence of the human inten- 
tion behind the writing. In its narrowest sense, the Ciceronian rhetor- 
ical tradition does not account for all the developments in medieval 


ĉ Text in vol. 6 of Busa [1980]: 48, col. 2. 
© Quoted in Spicq [1944] 246. 
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literary theory; but in its broad conception of textuality and its large 
structural and discursive perspectives, it is foundational to hermeneu- 
tical theory and practice. 
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CHAPTER 9 


LATIN COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS AND 
AD HERENNIUM GLOSSING: THE MISSING LINK? 


Martin Camargo 


Preserved in hundreds of manuscript copies, the De inventione and 
Rhetorica ad Herennium clearly occupied an important place in medieval 
culture. Thanks especially to the scholarship of John Ward, we are 
beginning to appreciate the broad range of practical needs served 
by the Ciceronian technical rhetorics during the Middle Ages.' One 
would think that the most obvious use to which they might have 
been put would have been the one for which they were originally 
intended: that is, to help schoolboys learn the rudiments of rhetor- 
ical composition and, in the case of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, per- 
formance. However, most studies of medieval composition teaching 
characterize the De inventione and especially the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
as something like ‘organ donors’ for medieval textbooks rather than 
as composition textbooks in their own right. They certainly provided 
key pieces of doctrine for the medieval arts of composition, both the 
more specialized arts of letter writing and the more general arts of 
poetry and prose, that began to appear in the late eleventh century.’ 
Much more difficult to determine is whether the Roman rhetorics 
also served as primary textbooks for teaching the medieval equiva- 
lent of the declamations and other ancient school exercises,’ and, if 
the actual texts were used to teach Latin composition, what role was 
played by commentaries and glosses in adapting them for such 
teaching. 

As a step toward answering these questions, I will show that both 
the original treatises and the apparatus that accompanied them in 
medieval manuscript copies continued to be consulted by medieval 


! See Ward [1995c] esp. 270-305. 

? See, for example, Murphy [1974]; Kelly [1991]; and Camargo [1991]. 

3 Murphy [1990] provides a good description of Roman methods for teaching 
composition. For evidence of declamations as a component of medieval schooling 
in rhetoric see esp. Haye [1999]. 
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composition teachers long after the medieval textbooks that drew 
much of their basic doctrines from them had developed into disünct 
and well-established genres. There 1s considerable, mostly unstudied, 
evidence of cross-fertilization between the editing, glossing, and com- 
menting of the Ciceronian texts and the production of new text- 
books from their origins in the late eleventh century until the emergence 
of new varieties of textbook in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In other words, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, excerpts 
from the arts of poetry and prose were just as likely to appear in 
glosses to the Rhetorica ad Herennium as excerpts from the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium in the arts of poetry and prose. By way of suggesting that 
the classical rhetorics played a more active role in the medieval com- 
position classroom than has been assumed, even if the precise nature 
of that role remains obscure, I propose to trace this reciprocal 
influence in two areas of doctrine, the rhetorical figures and the 
attributes of persons and actions. 


RHETORICAL FIGURES 


From late antiquity through the early Middle Ages, the chief author- 
ity on rhetoric in western Europe was Cicero's De inventione, which, 
as its title indicates, concerns itself almost exclusively with the first 
of the five parts of rhetoric. Since the figures belong to elocutio or 
style, the De inventione does not treat them. Brief treatises on the 
figures were composed while the De inventione was the dominant clas- 
sical authority on rhetoric, but such treatises typically drew on gram- 
matical rather than rhetorical sources. Beginning in the second half 
of the eleventh century, the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium 
came to rival and ultimately to supplant the authentic De inventione 
as the premier classical authority on rhetoric.‘ Among the chief 
advantages of the ‘second rhetoric’ over the ‘first rhetoric’, as the 
two Ciceronian treatises were called, was the fact that the Rhetorica 
ad Herenmum treated all five parts of rhetoric. That late medieval 
scribes, commentators, and teachers recognized and valued the broader 
scope of the Rhetorica ad Herennium is evident from the special atten- 
tion they paid to the treatment of the exornationes verborum et senten- 
tiarum, or figures of speech and thought, that occupies most of its 


* Ward [1995c] 154—55 and passim. 
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fourth and final book. Indeed, during the initial period of the Rhetorica 
ad Herenmum's ascendancy, spanning the late eleventh and most of 
the twelfth centuries, the sections dealing with the figures spawned 
independent textbooks, some of which achieved considerable popularity. 

One sign of the figures’ special status within Book 4 was the scribal 
habit of marking off the sections devoted to them with larger ini- 
tials than were typically used to indicate chapters within the sepa- 
rate books. In the copy of the Rhetorica ad Herennium in London, 
British Library (henceforth BL) MS Harley 2623 (s. xii), for exam- 
ple, the large red initial ‘R’ of repetitio, the first figure of speech to 
be discussed in Book 4, indicates a major division in the text. This 
practice reflects a long-standing tradition of subdividing Book 4 into 
several books. The six-book format of the Rhetorica ad Herennium goes 
back at least as far as the sixth century, when Priscian alluded to it 
in his grammatical works? Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 248, which 
contains an eleventh-century copy of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, with 
glosses from the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries, is a. good 
example of the use of rubrics to separate the discussion of the ‘col- 
ors of rhetoric’ from the rest of Book 4, by treating the figures of 
speech as a distinct Book 5 (AH 4.13.19-34.46) and the figures of 
thought as a distinct Book 6 (AH 4.35.47-56.69). The scribes of some 
later manuscripts, such as London BL MS Burney 161 from the 
thirteenth century and Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 158 
from the fifteenth century, adopted a five-book format; but my admit- 
tedly limited sample suggests that the six-book format was more com- 
mon. Other examples include London BL, MS Additional 16421 
from the twelfth century, London BL MS Harley 2619 probably 
from the fourteenth century, and Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 
College MS 249/277 from 1464. The practice of subdividing the 
treatment of figures in Book 4 into one or two independent books 
was evidently sufficiently common for the glossator of the fifteenth- 
century copy of the Rhetorica ad Herennium in London BL MS Harley 
2739 to spell out three arguments against it in a marginal gloss to 
the heading for Repetitio.® 


$ Taylor [1993a] 139. 

* MS London, British Library Harley 2739, fol. 28r (right margin, at AH 4.13.19): 
‘Aduertendum quod quedam dicunt hec esse librum 5. Set contra, quia libro tercio 
supra dixit, ‘in quarto dicemus de elocutione’.* Set ista uocatur elocutio; ergo ista 
est in quarto et non in quinto. Secundo, sic inter diuisionem et membrum diuisionis 
nunc [non?] debet cadere liber; supra autem diuisit dignitatem in colores uerborum 
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More influential than such scribal practices in detaching the figures 
from the rest of the Rhetorica ad Herennium was a brief composition 
by Marbod, who was born about 1035 and who served as bishop 
of Rennes from 1096 until shortly before his death in 1123. In his 
De ornamentis verborum, probably composed while he was head of the 
cathedral school in his native Angers, Marbod converted what many 
scribes regarded as Book 5 of the Rhetorica ad Herennium into an inde- 
pendent treatise by detaching and paraphrasing the auctor ad Herennium's 
definitions of thirty figures of speech and adding illustrations of each 
figure in hexameter verse of his own composition.’ The fifteen-line 
verse prologue and the eighteen-line epilogue to the short treatise 
spell out Marbod's motives for writing. His intended audience is ele- 
mentary students of Latin versification (rudis: line 9), for whom his 
precepts and especially his examples will serve as a first course that, 
tasted and savored, will make them hunger for the more advanced 
instruction that he will gladly provide. To borrow Marbod’s own 
metaphor, the purpose of the De ornamentis verborum is to make the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium ‘palatable’ to novice versifiers. Marbod's chief 
strategy for accomplishing this goal is to reduce definitions to an 
absolute minimum, while allowing verse examples that are to be 
memorized and then imitated to do most of the pedagogical work. 
As Marbod says at the end of his prologue, the figures are ‘disclosed’ 
or ‘shown’ most effectively through the verse ‘examples’, whereas the 
prose definitions are meant to function as ‘glosses’ to the ‘names’ of 
those figures.? The primacy of the verse examples is underscored by 


et sententiarum [AH 4.13.18]; quare etc. Tercio, Tulius semper consueuit facere 
exordium in principiis cuiuslibet suorum librorum: hic non fecit; quare etc. *Cf. 
AH 3.1.1: ‘De elocutione, quia plura dicenda videbantur, in quarto libro conscribere 
maluimus'. Ed. Caplan [1954] 156. 
? For a critical edition of the Latin text and a facing Italian translation of De 
ornamentis verborum (= DOV) see Leotta [1998] 2-25. Leotta's edition is based on 
fifty-one manuscripts: see CV-CVI. An edition of the Latin text is also available 
in PL 171 (1854) 1687-92. 
* DOV lines 143-48: 
Haec tibi de multis, ne multa forent onerosa, 
Primum pauca dedi, quasi fercula deliciosa. 
Singula distinguens facili brevitate notavi, 
Quae quo plana forent, magis haec placitura putavi. 
Si gustata placent et adhuc gustanda petuntur, 
Cetera quae restant, me dispensante, dabuntur. 

? DOV lines 13-15: 
Exemplis igitur quia sic bene res aperitur, 
Singula monstravi, per singula praetitulavi 
Nomina cum glossis, quibus haec dinoscere possis. 
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the format of many manuscript copies of the De ornamentis verborum, 
in which the prose definitions have been placed as glosses or rubrics 
to the verses that constitute the main text. 

Treatments of the figures entirely in verse can be found from a 
much earlier date in the grammatical tradition. A good example is 
the ‘Carmen de figuris vel schematibus’, in the eighth-century Bene- 
ventan grammatical manuscript Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS 
latin 7530.? While Marbod may have taken some such work as his 
model, his De omamentis verborum is different in that it combines verse 
examples with prose definitions and derives from the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium rather than a grammatical source. Onulf of Speyer's Colores 
rhetorici (s. xi med.) shares both of these features with Marbod's De 
ornamentis verborum, though Onulf first defines twenty-six figures of 
speech in prose and then, in the second half of the work, illustrates 
twenty-four of those figures in verse. However, even if Onulf was 
the first to treat the figures from the Rhetorica ad Herennium through 
a combination of definitions in prose and examples in verse, his pur- 
pose in doing so was different from Marbod's. As John Ward has 
shown, Onulf's treatise is an ‘anti-rhetoric’ that advises against the 
use of the colores it defines and illustrates." Stephen Jaeger makes a 
similar point, contrasting Onulf’s ethical emphasis with Marbod’s 
aesthetic emphasis.!5 The difference of emphasis had important con- 
sequences: while Onulf’s text seems to have had little influence on 
the subsequent teaching of the figures, Marbod’s treatise continued 
to be used for centuries and served as the model for similar textbooks. 

The first of several twelfth-century teachers who directly imitated 
Marbod’s seminal treatise appears to have been Peter Riga, a canon 
of Reims (b. ca. 1140?; d. 1209) who is best known for his versified 
Bible, the Aurora. Early in his career, at the request of his arch- 
bishop, Samson of Reims (d. 1161), Peter assembled an anthology 
of his verse, which he called Floridus aspectus. The earliest redaction 
of this anthology, extant in two late twelfth-century manuscripts, ends 
with an appendix in which forty-two figures of speech and fifteen 


1 Ed. Halm [1863] 63-70. On this manuscript see esp. Holtz [1975] and ch 1 
above at nn 33 and following. 

! See Wattenbach [1894]; Latin text, 369-86. 

? Ward [1995c] 113-16. 

13 Jaeger [1994] 136-39. 
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figures of thought are defined in prose and illustrated in verse.'* The 
debt to Marbod's briefer handbook is clear not only from the for- 
mat but also from the fact that many of the prose definitions repeat 
Marbod's almost verbatim, and several of the verse examples are 
modeled on his as well. The scribe of MS Saint-Omer 115 acknowl- 
edged the affinity by copying Marbod's De ornamentis verborum (fols 
42r-43v) together with the Floridus aspectus (pt. 2: fols 53r-55v). Peter 
Riga's chief innovation was to expand the scope of his model by 
defining and illustrating more rhetorical figures from the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium. He treats the special group of ten figures of speech known 
as the tropes and most of the figures of thought, in addition to all 
of the figures of speech included in the De ornamentis verborum. Since 
each of Peter's examples consists of two lines, whereas Marbod's 
examples average slightly more than four lines each, the balance 
between prose and verse is more nearly even in Peter's handbook. 

The balance shifts in favor of prose in the next work to be con- 
sidered, which may have been produced within a few years of Peter's 
appendix to the Flondus aspectus. Entitled in the earliest copy ‘Colores 
rethorici seriatim’, this work is preserved to varying degrees in nine 
English manuscripts that range in date from the very early thirteenth 
century to the first half of the fifteenth century.” The chief clue to 
its authorship is its dedication to a certain Archdeacon Bartholomew, 
whom the scribe of Cambridge, Trinity College MS R.14.40 took 
to be the Bartholomew who served as archdeacon of Exeter from 
1155 to 1161 and as bishop of Exeter from 1161 until 1184. How- 
ever, internal evidence from the treatise itself suggests that the actual 
dedicatee may have been the Bartholomew who was archdeacon 
of Tours until 1174, when he became archbishop of Tours. If so, 
then the author of the ‘Colores rethorici seriatim" may have been 


14 The appendix was printed, from MS Saint-Omer, Bibliothèque Municipale 
115, by Fierville [1884] 100-12. I am preparing a new edition, with variants from 
MS London, British Library, 2951. On questions of authorship, dating, and textual 
transmission see esp. Beichner [1969]. 

! This work has yet to be printed. I am preparing an edition, based on the fol- 
lowing manuscripts: Cambridge, Trinity College R.14.40, 356a-359a (s. xiii in.) 
[base text]; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 358, fols 21v-23r (s. xiv; Douai, 
Bibliothèque Municipale, 764, fol. iii (s. xv; frag); London, British Library, Cotton 
Cleopatra B.vi, fols 235r-237v (s. xiv); Cotton Nero A.iv, fols 156v-157v (s. xiv; 
imperf); Harley 3224, fols 57r-62r (s. xiv/xv); Harley 3300, fols 178v-179r (s. xv; 
imperf); Oxford, Balliol College 263, fols lvb-3rb (s. xiv/xv; damaged); Oxford 
Magdalene College Lat. 6, fols 210r-12r (s. xiv; imperf). 
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Bartholomew's kinsman Matthew of Vendóme, the author of an 
important Ars versificatoria (before 1175), who later dedicated his poem 
Tobias (ca. 1185) to Archbishop Bartholomew. 

Whoever he was, the author of the ‘Colores rethorici seriatim" 
sought both to adapt and to extend Peter Riga's text. He kept most 
of Peter's verse examples but changed most of his prose definitions 
and included some additional figures from the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 
More importantly, he provided a second part, an extended prose 
encomium of his patron Bartholomew and a polemic against other 
scholars and teachers, in which he illustrated each of the figures of 
speech from repetitio to conclusio in their proper order, as determined 
by the Rhetorica ad Herennium. By contrast with Marbod's text and 
more emphatically than Peter Riga’s text, the ‘Colores rethorici seri- 
atim’ is aimed at teaching composition in prose as well as verse. In 
that respect, and in its use of continuous discourse rather than a 
discontinuous series of thematically unrelated examples to illustrate 
the figures, the *Colores rethorici seriatim" prefigures major devel- 
opments in the teaching of the figures during the thirteenth century. 

Before I turn to those developments, I should mention briefly a 
third twelfth-century handbook on the figures that clearly 1s indebted 
to Marbod's De omamentis verborum. The porüon of Geoffrey of Vinsauf's 
Summa de coloribus rhetoricis dedicated to the figures is less complete 
than any of the three handbooks discussed so far: only twenty-five 
figures are defined and illustrated, including twenty-two of the thirty 
covered by Marbod.'^ Moreover, unlike Peter Riga and the author 
of ‘Colores rethorici seriatim", Geoffrey takes several of his verse 
examples verbatim from Marbod. I suspect that the Summa was merely 
a trial run for Geoffrey’s more comprehensive and more successful 
works, the prose Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et versificandi and 
the verse Poetria nova. Perhaps for this reason, it appears to have sur- 
vived only in a single manuscript of the early thirteenth century, 
Glasgow, Hunterian MS V.8.14.! 

If the late eleventh and the twelfth centuries are marked by the 
figures’ increased autonomy, as shown by their being the subject of 
separate handbooks, the thirteenth century witnesses their reintegration 


1^ Faral provides a partial edition: [1924] 321-27. 
! On this important manuscript see especially Faral [1936] and Harbert [1975]. 
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into a new genre of composition textbook: the arts of poetry and 
prose. The earliest example of this genre, the Ars versificatoria that 
Matthew of Vendóme composed before 1175, contains no system- 
atic treatment of the figures but refers the reader to their treatment 
in other, unnamed works (AV 3, 45). The same is true of what is 
probably the next oldest such textbook, Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s Docu- 
mentum de modo et arte dictandi et versificandi. The first of the arts of 
poetry and prose to incorporate a comprehensive survey of the figures 
along the lines of Marbod and his twelfth-century successors was 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf's extraordinarily popular Poetria nova, which was 
written around 1200 and subsequently revised.” 

The Poetria nova differs from all the textbooks discussed so far in 
that it is set entirely in hexameter verse, like its model the ‘Poetria 
vetus’, that is, Horace's Ars poetica. Geoffrey treats the figures under 
the heading ‘ornatus’ or stylistic ornamentation, which he divides 
into difficult ornamentation and easy ornamentation. Difficult orna- 
mentation consists of the ten figures of speech known as tropes, 
which are defined and illustrated in some detail (PN 765-1060). The 
remaining figures of speech and all the figures of thought, which 
together belong to easy ornamentation, are illustrated in sequence 
as components of a continuous discourse on a single theme, just as 
in the second part of the ‘Colores rethorici seriatim’. First, the ‘easy’ 
figures of speech are exemplified in a poem on man's fall and redemp- 
tion (PN 1098-1217); then, the figures of thought are defined briefly 
(PN 1230-75) before being exemplified in a longer poem of exhor- 
tation to the pope (PN 1280-1527). In both of these illustrative 
poems, the order of the Rhetorica ad Herennium is followed without 
deviations, omissions, or additions. 

With the single exception of Gervase of Melkley, who develops 
his own taxonomy of the figures, all of the other thirteenth-century 
arts of poetry and prose include a comprehensive treatment of the 
figures modeled, like Geoffrey of Vinsauf's, on Book 4 of the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. Like the Poetria nova, Eberhard the German's Laborintus 
is written entirely in verse, albeit in distichs rather than hexameters.'? 


18 Faral [1924] includes editions of Matthew’s AV (109-93), Geoffrey's Poetria nova 
(197-262), and his Documentum (265-320). Faral's edition of Matthew's treatise has 
been superseded by Munari [1988]. 

19 Ed. Faral [1924] 337-77. 
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Eberhard treats the figures in the same way Geoffrey did, first defining 
and illustrating the tropes or difficult ornaments (385-430), then sup- 
plying poems to illustrate the easy figures of speech (L 443-520) and 
the figures of thought (L 525-96). By contrast, chapter six of John 
of Garland's Parisiana Poetria resembles nothing so much as Peter 
Riga’s appendix to the Floridus aspectus, providing short definitions in 
prose, followed by verse examples that are typically two lines long.” 
Finally, the anonymous Tria sunt, which is better known—though 
incorrectly—as the longer version of Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s Documentum, 
follows Geoffrey and Eberhard in treating the tropes under difficult 
ornamentation in chapter five and the other figures under easy orna- 
mentation in chapter seven.?! However, the Tria sunt employs exam- 
ples in prose as well as verse, drawn from a wide range of sources, 
including the Rhetorica ad Herennium itself. The definitions in the Tria 
sunt also tend to be longer than those in the other arts of poetry 
and prose, and most of the added material is taken directly from 
the Ahetorica ad Herennium. as well. 

Extended treatments of the figures were not restricted to the arts 
of poetry and prose but also appeared occasionally in the other major 
genre of late medieval composition textbook: the artes dictandi. A good 
example is Guido Faba's Summa dictaminis (ca. 1228-29), arguably the 
most influential work of its kind, which includes short definitions and 
examples of nearly all the figures treated in the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 
Since the artes dictandi taught only prose composition, all of Guido's 
illustrations are in prose.” A later, more obscure text reverses Guido's 
procedure, devoting part of a treatise on the rhetorical figures to 
their applicability to the ars dictaminis.? The work (inc.: Repetitio. De 
exornationibus rhetorice breuiter in unum locos aptos collegi) treats nearly all 
the figures of words (part of the section on the tropes appears to 


2° Ed. and trans. Lawler [1974] 112-33. Lawler's edition supersedes that of Mari 
([1899] 35-80 and [1902]. 

2! On this work see esp. Camargo [1999]. 

? Ed. Gaudenzi [1890] pt. 2, 356-70. Other thirteenth-century artes dictandi that 
incorporate treatments of the figures include the Introductiones dictandi by Transmundus 
and the Candelabrum by Bene of Florence: see Dalzell [1995] 68-93 and Alessio 
[1983] 41-84. 

2 I am grateful to John O. Ward for drawing my attention to this text, which 
is preserved in MS Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus, 122, fols 74r-82v (s. xv), 
and for sharing his detailed notes on its contents. Excerpts from this work or one 
like it occasionally appear in glosses to Book 4 of the Ahetorica ad Herennium. 
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have been lost) and all but one of the figures of thought covered in 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium, a copy of which immediately precedes it 
in the manuscript. Each figure is classified briefly under eight head- 
ings, of which the last two directly concern the ars dictaminis: (7) in 
what kind of epistolary subject matter and (8) in what part of a let- 
ter [this particular figure is used]. 

During the thirteenth century, Marbod's De ornamentis verborum itself 
continued to be copied and presumably used by the same teachers 
who used the newer, more comprehensive textbooks; but, true to 
Marbod's original intent, the verse examples proved more durable 
than the prose definitions. For example, one anonymous late thir- 
teenth-century teacher created what amounts to a new redaction of 
the De ornamentis verborum by composing an entirely new set of prose 
definitions while retaining all of Marbod's verse examples intact. This 
anonymous revision of Marbod appears to have been the work of a 
grammarian: it 1s preserved in Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 176, where 
it Is preceded by the Barbarismus of Donatus and followed by a work 
on Latin prepositions. In the thirteenth-century London BL MS 
Harley 6349, Marbod's text has been reduced even further, to nothing 
more than the verse examples, which are copied immediately after 
a full text of the Rhetorica ad Herennium. Finally, in Worcester Cathedral, 
Chapter Library MS Q.79 (s. xv), Marbod’s verse examples have 
been attached to the Poetria nova as a kind of appendix." All that 
remains of each prose definition is the name of the color, written in 
red in the margin alongside the example that illustrates it. 

The transmission of Marbod's durable little treatise came full cir- 
cle with the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century revival of interest in 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium. and the attendant proliferation of com- 
mentaries and glosses. The contents of such glosses may suggest that 
during this period the Rhetorica ad Herennium was increasingly employed 
in teaching Latin composition, including verse composition. For 
instance, the extensive gloss to the section on the figures in the four- 
teenth-century copy of the Rhetorica ad Herennium in London BL MS 
Harley 4806 incorporates numerous examples from Geoffrey of 


2 The set of 120 verses is preceded by a rubric, ‘Tam secuntur diccionum col- 
ores exemplariter recitat" (fol. 34r), and followed by the explicit for the PN as a 
whole: 'Explicit noua Poetria Magistri Galfridi de Vinesawf, dictaminis tradentis 
artificium’ (fol. 35v). 
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Vinsauf’s Poetria nova. Still more frequently encountered among the 
glosses to Book 4 in late medieval Rhetorica ad Herennium manuscripts 
are Marbod's verse illustrations of the figures of speech. Virtually all 
of the verses from De ornamentis verborum, including the prologue, are 
quoted as marginal glosses to the appropriate portions of Book 4, 
in the fifteenth-century copy of the Rhetorica ad Herennum in MS 
Harley 2739. 

Glosses of this sort are both the final stage in the fragmentation 
of Marbod's handbook and yet another sign of its versatility and 
durability. Whether or not their existence indicates that fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century teachers were actually using the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium in the composition classroom, they illustrate more dra- 
matically than usual the procedures that such teachers had been fol- 
lowing for centuries, ever since Marbod's pioneering act of creating 
the first independent handbook of the Ciceronian figures. Each new 
textbook was marked by a double return, to its medieval predeces- 
sors, including Marbod's De ornamentis verborum, and to the ultimate 
source, Rhetorica ad Herennium, Book 4. At the same time, as more 
medieval textbooks became available and were used to teach ele- 
ments of Ciceronian rhetoric, such as the figures, those textbooks 
became sources for the apparatus that accompanied new copies of 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 


ATTRIBUTES OF PERSONS AND ACTIONS 


The same double return to previous textbooks and to classical sources 
can be observed in my second example, the attributes of persons 
and actions. In fact, the historical pattern is even clearer because 
the number of texts involved 1s smaller. Extensive treatments of the 
attributes of persons and actions are not as common as detailed dis- 
cussions of the figures in medieval composition textbooks. Among 
the arts of poetry and prose, for example, John of Garland's Parisiana 
Poetria devotes a single paragraph to the attributes,” while Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf's Poetria nova and Gervase of Melkley's De arte versificatoria 
et modo dictandi do no more than list them, and Eberhard the German's 
Laborintus omits them entirely. Matthew of Vendóme's Ars versificatoria 
is thus doubly atypical of the genre, in that it lacks a section on the 


2 See Lawler [1974] 134-35. 
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figures but includes a discussion of the attributes (AV 1.41-116) that 
constitutes more than one-third of the entire treatise." 

The only other general composition textbook that comes close to 
Matthew's in its attention to the attributes is the anonymous Tria 
sunt, which devotes part of chapter 3 and all of chapter 12 to them. 
Both of these passages—the brief discussion in chapter 3, which is 
part of a larger section on the method of composing letters, and 
especially the more systematic and detailed treatment of the attrib- 
utes in chapter 12—borrow extensively from Matthew's work, which 
is often quoted verbatim. The author of the Tria sunt assiduously 
preserves Matthew's careful blending of the Ciceronian doctrine con- 
cerning the attributes of persons with the doctrine of the so-called 
‘proprietates’ or ‘epithets’ derived from Horace’s Ars poetica. He is 
more selective in his choice of which illustrations to include, how- 
ever, frequently replacing or supplementing Matthew's examples from 
the classical auctores with quotations from modern poets such as Alan 
of Lille and Matthew of Vendóme himself. By eliminating or dras- 
tically shortening the lengthy poems that Matthew composed to illus- 
trate the various types of description favored for school exercises, 
moreover, he is able to cover the attributes much more concisely 
than Matthew does. 

Although the Tria sunt's treatment of the attributes is shorter than 
Matthew's, thanks to its use of fewer and shorter illustrations, its rel- 
ative brevity masks an important counter-tendency in the Tria sunf's 
use of Matthew's text. The Tria sunt actually augments its main source 
in a way that is important to this study: by adding citations of and 
quotations from ancient rhetorical texts. In defining and analyzing 
the attributes, the author of the Tria sunt went beyond his chief 
source, not only by returning to the Ciceronian texts but also by 
consulting additional authorities, most notably Boethius, De fopicis 
differentiis, Book 4, and Victorinus's commentary on the De inventione. 
In nearly seventy pages devoted to the attributes, Matthew cites 
“Tullius’ by name only three times (AV 1.41, .79, .95) and quotes 
the De inventione directly only once (AV 1.95). While Matthew para- 


°° MS Saint-Omer, Bibliothèque Municipale, 115 (s. xii ex.) contains an art of 
poetry in verse (fol. 97r-v) that deals almost exclusively with attributes of persons, 
but this brief text (100 lines) owes more to Horace's AP than to the Ciceronian 
rhetorics. See Specht and Chesnutt [1987], Latin text and English translation 46-53. 
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phrases the De inventione (or Victorinus's commentary on it) two more 
times (AV 1.77, .112), the total of acknowledged and unacknowl- 
edged references to Cicero is much smaller than the number of ref- 
erences to and direct quotations of Horace's Ars poetica. 

The imbalance in favor of Horace against Cicero is preserved in 
the Tria sunts brief treatment of the attributes of persons near the 
end of chapter 3; but in chapter 12, which provides a fuller treat- 
ment of the attributes of persons and includes an equally full treat- 
ment of the attributes of actions, the situation 1s quite different. While 
he actually quotes more lines from the Ars poetica than Matthew did, 
the author of the Tria sunt balances them with an even greater 
increase in citations and quotations of rhetorical texts. In some twenty 
pages of analysis and illustration he cites "Tullius by name five times, 
Victorinus an additional five times, and Boethius, as author of the 
Topicis, twice. In an additional five instances he either quotes or 
paraphrases one of these same three authorities without acknowl- 
edging his debt." The fact that he quotes from the De inventione, 
Victorinus’s commentary on it, and Boethius's De topicis differentis, 
sometimes at length, proves that he has returned to the original 
sources to develop a topic of parücular relevance to his pedagogi- 
cal goals. He does the same thing with *modern' sources, twice quot- 
ing Alan of Lille’s verses on the attributes from the Anticlaudianus, as 
well as Averroes’s Middle Commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics, from 
the Latin translation made by Herman the German in 1256. 

The Tria sunt is only one textbook, and the pedagogical practices 
it embodies may well prove to have been exceptional. However, it 
is significant that its author, working in England sometime between 
the mid-thirteenth and the late fourteenth centuries, made a point 
of consulting the Rhetorica ad Herennium for the figures and the De 
inventione, Victorinus, and Boethius De topicis differentus, for the attrib- 
utes. Not content merely to repeat the information he found in other, 
well-established medieval textbooks, he confirmed it from the most 
authoritative texts, to which he apparently had ready access. His 
return to the original sources to develop a new textbook that was 
widely used in fifteenth-century Oxford provides a valuable per- 
spective from which to view and evaluate the excerpts from other 


27 These citations are reproduced in Appendix 4 to the present chapter, below. 
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medieval composition textbooks that appear as glosses in the mar- 
gins of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century copies of the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium. Such evidence does not prove that the ‘rhetorica secunda’ 
was actually used to teach composition in the later Middle Ages, but 
it certainly is consistent with such a conclusion. 
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APPENDIX 1 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL RHETORICAL TEXTS DISCUSSED 


1. Ciceronian rhetorics and related texts 
Cicero, De inventione [rhetorica prima] (91-88 s.c.) [DI] 
Pseudo-Cicero, Rhetorica ad Herennium [rhetorica secunda] (after 87 
B.C.) [AH] 
Victorinus, commentary on De inventione (s. 1v) 
Boethius, De differentüs topicis [Book 4] (before 523) [DDT] 
2. Manuscripts of the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
BL, MS Harley 2623 (s. xii) 
Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 248 (s. xi) 
BL, MS Additional 16421 (s. xii) 
BL, MS Burney 161 (s. xii) 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 158 (s. xv) 
BL, MS Harley 2619 (s. xiv?) 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College MS 249/277 (1464) 
BL, MS Harley 2739 (s. xv) 
BL, MS Harley 6349 (s. xii) 
BL, MS Harley 4806 (s. xiv) 
3. Marbod of Rennes (ca. 1035-1123), De ornamentis verborum (s. xi?) 
[DOT] 
[Rosario Leotta lists 51 MSS.] 
4. Peter Riga (d. 1209), Colores verborum et sententiarum: Part 2 of Flondus 
aspectus (before 1161) [FA] 
[BL, MS Egerton 2951 (Reading Abbey; s. xij, after 1181); 
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MS Saint-Omer 115 (Abbaye de Clairmarais, near Saint-Omer; 
s. Xl ex.)| 
5. Anonymous [Matthew of Vendóme?], Colores rethorici seriatim. (s. 
xii med.) [CRS] 
[9 MSS., all from England (esp. Oxford), s. xiii in.—s. xv!] 
6. Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Summa de coloribus rhetoricis (s. xii ex.) [SCR] 
(Glasgow, Hunterian MS V.8.14 (s. xii in.)] 
7. Matthew of Vendòme, Ars versificatoria (before 1175) [AV] 
[8 MSS.] 
8. Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Poetria nova (ca. 1200; rev. 1208-13) [PN] 
[ca. 200 MSS.] 
9. Gervase of Melkley, De arte versificatoria et modo dictandi (1208-16) 
[4 MSS.] 
10. Eberhard the German, Laborintus (after 1213, before 1280) [Z] 
[at least 43 MSS., mainly German in origin] 
11. John of Garland, Parisiana Poetria (ca. 1220; rev. 1231-35) [PP] 
[5 MSS.] 
12. Anonymous, Tria sunt (after 1256) [TS] 
[11 MSS. and 2 frags., all from England (esp. Oxford)] 
13. Guido Faba, Summa dictaminis (ca. 1228—29) [SD] 
14. Colores rhethorici: anonymous revision of Marbod’s DOV (s. xiii ex.?) 
[Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 176 (s. xin/xiv)] 
15. Anonymous treatise on the figures of words and thought (s. xv?) 
[F] 
[Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus, MS Anvers 122 (s. xv)] 


APPENDIX 2 
‘RHETORICAL COLORS’ TREATED IN THE Works DiscussED 
[SIGLA FROM APP. 1] 


AH 4 DOV FA CRS SCR PN PP TS L SD F 


[figures of words] 


l. repetitio 1 1 1 1 1 1 l l 1 1 
2. conversio 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
3. complexio 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
4. traductio 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
5. contentio 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
6. exclamatio 6 6 6 14* 6 6 6 6 6 6 
7. interrogatio = F 37 = 7 7 7 7 = 7 
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AH 4 DOV FA CRS SCR PN PP TS L SD F 
[figures of words] 
8. ratiocinatio 7 7 7 6* 8 8 8 8 7 8 
9. sententia 8 8 8 = 9 9 9 9 8 9 
0. contrarium 9 9 9 7* 10 10 10 10 9 10 
1. membrum 10 0 10 = ll 1] 11 11 10 ll 
2. articulus 11 ] ll 8* 12 2 2.27» 4L -12 
3. continuatio 13:5, = [Se (13: = = 
4. compar E “Vaia = 14 13 14 14 - 13 
5. similiter cadens 12 2 12 9 15 14 15 15 12 14 
6. similiter desinens 13 Sì FS 10 16 15 16 16 13 - 
[commixtum] 14 4 14 = = - 17 17 14 - 
[similitudo] = = 15 
7. annominatio 15 5 17 13 17 6 8 18 - 15 
8. subjectio 16 6 18 21 18 18 19 19 - 16 
9. gradatio 17 7 20 11 19 19 20 20 15 17 
20. definitio 18 8 19 = 20 20 21 21 16 18 
21. transitio 19 9 21 = 2]. 21, .22 922. = 19 
[correpcio] A = 22 
22. correctio 20 20 23 12 22: +22» «25 +23 7^. 120 
23. occupatio 21 21 24 = 23 23 24 24 18 21 
24. disjunctio 22 22. 25 16 24 24 25 25 19 22 
25. conjunctio 23 23 26 17 25 25 26 26 20 23 
26. adjunctio 24 24 27 18 260 26 27 27 21 24 
27. conduplicatio 25 25 28 15* 27 17 28 28 22 25 
28. interpretatio = 26 29 22 28 27 29 29 23 26 
29. commutatio 26 27 30 = 29 28 30 30 24 27 
30. permissio = 38 — 30 29 31 31 25 = 28 
31. dubitatio 27 28 31 20* 31 30 32 32 26 29 
32. expeditio 32 31 33 38 27 30 
33. dissolutio 28 29 32 19 33 32 34 34 28 3l 
34. praecisio 29 30 33 -= 34 33 35 35 29 32 
35. conclusio 30 31 34 = 35 44 36 36 30 33 
[tropes] 
36. nominatio z 32 40 » b 34 a a 31 34 
37. pronominatio B 33 4l B c 35 b fe 32 35 
38. denominatio = 34 42 È e 36 f c 33 36 
39. circuitio = 35 43 23. = 37 e =: 34 - 
40. transgressio = 36 39 ES i 38 j d 35 — 
41. superlatio = 37 44 Da f 39 g e 36 — 
42. intellectio = 38 45 = g 40 h f 37 -— 
43. abusio = 39 46 = h 42 i g 38 -— 
44. translatio = 40 35 24 a 41 d b B90 
[singula singulis] — — 36 
45. permutatio = 4] 47 = d 43 c = 40 = 
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AH 4 


DOV FA CRS SCR PN PP TS L SD F 


[figures of thought] 


46. distributio si 42 48 — 36 45 37 37 4 37 
47. licentia = E 58 ni 37 46 38 38 42 38 
48. diminutio = 43 49 = 38 47 39 39 43 39 
49. descriptio = 50 54 = 39 48 40 40 44 4l 
50. divisio = 05. E Di 40 49 41 41 45 40 
51. frequentatio = 51 55 # 41 50 42 42 46 42 
52. expolitio = 44 50 = 42 51 43 43 47 43 

* sermocinatio 44 — = 
53. commoratio 43 52 44 -= 48 44 
54. contentio = 45 -= = 44 53 45 45 49 45 
55. similitudo a 52 56 — 45 54 46 46 50 46 
56. exemplum = 46 5l = 46 55 47 47 51 47 
57. imago = 47 52 = 47 56 48 48 52 48 
58. effictio i 48 53 x 48 57 49 49 53 49 
59. notatio — 49  — = 49 58 50 50 54 - 
60. sermocinatio 50 59 5l 51 55 50 
61. conformatio = 53 16 = 51 60 52 52 56 5l 
62. significatio = 54 57 25 52 61 53 53 57 52 
63. brevitas — 56 — — 53. = 54 54 58 53 


64. demonstratio 54 62 55 55 59 54 


APPENDIX 3 
TREATMENTS OF A SAMPLE FIGURE (REPETITIO COMPARED 


1. Rhetorica ad Herennium 4.13.19 [ed. Caplan (1954) 274-76] 


Repetitio est cum continenter ab uno atque eodem verbo in rebus 


similibus et diversis principia sumuntur, hoc modo: *Vobis istuc 
adtribuendum est, vobis gratia est habenda, vobis ista res erit 
honori’. Item: ‘Scipio Numantiam sustulit, Scipio Kartaginem 
delevit, Scipio pacem peperit, Scipio civitatem servavit. Item: 
“Tu in forum prodire, tu lucem conspicere, tu in horum conspec- 
tum venire conari? Audes verbum facere? audes quicquam ab 
istis petere? audes supplicium deprecari? Quid est quod possis 
defendere? quid est quod audeas postulare? quid est quod tibi 
concedi putes oportere? Non ius iurandum reliquisti? non amicos 
prodidisti? non parenti manus adtulisti? non denique in omni 
dedecore volutatus es?" Haec exornatio cum multum venusta- 
tis habet tum gravitatis et acrimoniae plurimum; quare videtur 
esse adhibenda et ad ornandam et ad exaugendam orationem. 
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2. Marbod of Rennes, De omamentis verborum [ed. Leotta (1998) 4] 
Repetitio est, cum continenter ab uno atque eodem verbo in rebus 
similibus et diversis principia sumuntur, hoc modo: 
Tu mihi lex, mihi rex, mihi lux, mihi dux, mihi vindex; 
Te colo, te laudo, te glorifico, tibi plaudo. 
Femina iustitiam produxit, femina culpam; 
Femina vitalem dedit ortum, femina mortem. 


3. Peter Riga, Floridus aspectus, pt. 2 [ed. Fierville (1884) 100] 
Repetitio est cum continenter ab uno eodemque verbo in rebus 
similibus et diversis principia assumuntur, hoc modo: 
Res nova, res celebris, res omni digna favore, 
Quod mare, quod tellus, quod florent omnia pace. 


4. Colores rethorici seriatim [Cambridge, Trinity College MS R.14.40, 

p. 356a] 

Est autem primus color rethoricus repetitio. Repetitio est iteratio 
dictionis unius in capite diuersarum orationum continue posi- 
tarum, vt sic dicam: 

Sic sedit, sic culta fuit, sic stamina uenit. 
Res noua, res celebris, res omni digna fauore. 

Talis autem repetido non debet procedere ultra ternarium uel 
quaternarium. Possumus et debemus uti isto colore vbi uolu- 
mus uarios mentis exprimere affectus: iram uel gaudium uel 
indignationem. 


5. Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Summa de coloribus rhetoricis [ed. Faral (1924) 
320] 
Repetitio est continuatio in principio diversarum clausularum 
quando idem repetitur, ut hic: 
Idem crinis, idem caput, idem vultus in illis. 


6. Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Poetria nova 1098 [ed. Faral (1924) 231] 
Res mala! Res pejor aliis! Res pessima rerum! 


7. John of Garland, Pansiana Poetria ch. 6 [ed. Lawler (1974) 112] 
Repetitio est cum ab vno eodemque uerbo in rebus dissimilibus 
et diuersis cadem principia sumuntur: 
Te mens affatur presens, te lingua salutat, 
Te uidet ista palam, te petit illa procul. 
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8. Tria sunt, ch. 7 [Worcester Cathedral, Chapter Library MS Q, 79, 


10. 


LI. 


fol. 126v] 

Repeticio est cum eandem diccionem ponimus in principio plurium 
clausularum, vt in Architrento: 
Tu patris es verbum, tu mens, tu dextera: verbum 
Expediat verbum, mens mentem, dextera dextram. [Architrenius 


1.6.200-01] 


. Eberhard the German, Laborintus 443 [ed. Faral (1924) 351] 


Sit laus, sit virtus, sit honor, sit gloria Christo! 


Guido Faba, Summa dictaminis |ed. Gaudenzi (1890) 356] 

Repetitio est cum plures orationes continue ab eadem incipiunt 
dicione, hoc modo: ‘Liberalitas confert famam, liberalitas pla- 
cat Dominum, liberalitas dat honores’. 


Treatise on figures [Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus, MS 

Anvers 122, fol. 74r-v] 

Prima igitur exornatio est repeticio, in qua sicut in omnibus 
solent octo queri: primum, que figura respondeat; secundum, 
in quo genere, scilicet an in deliberatiuo, demonstratiuo et 
iudiciali tercium, in qua constitucione, scilicet in coniecturali, 
legiptima uel iuridiciali; quartum, in qua parte orationis, scili- 
cet exordio, narratione, diuisione, confirmatione et confuta- 
tione, an in conclusione; quintum, in qua parte argumentacionis, 
scilicet prepositione, ratione, rationis confirmatione, exorna- 
tione uel complexione; sextum, in qua figura, scilicet in imfima, 
medi<o>cri uel graui; septimum, in qua materia epistolari; 
octauum, in qua parte epistole. Videamus ergo que sint loci 
in repeticione. Anaphora figura respondet huic exornationi. 
In quolibet genere potest habere locum repeticio, sepius tamen 
in demonstratiuis. In constitucione sepius coniecturali, fre- 
quenter tamen in iuridicial, minus autem in legiptima. In 
parte/orationis: in confirmatione et confutatione, in conclusione, 
in locis amplificacionis et commiserationis. In parte argu- 
mentacionis: in complesione et exornatione, im [sz] preposi- 
cione (autem non habet locum si sit tantum una prepositio; 
si autem essent plures, et tunc habet locum in ipsa preposi- 
tione), in confirmatione rationis. Magis tamen in exornatione 
et complexione. In figura graui, tamen quandoque in mediocri 
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ascendendo postea ad grauem. In materia epistolari inuentiua, 
consolatiua, admonitoria, adhortatoria, potissime uero in lau- 
datiua et uituperatiua. Im [sic] parte epistole: in amplificatione 
confirmationis et confutacionis et in conclusione. Hi sunt huius 
prime exornationis. Nota quod iste color potest incipere a 
nomine (sepius appelatiuo quam proprio, nisi illud proprium 
illustre et magnificum sit, vt Scipio), potest incipere a uerbo 
et deinceps a qualibet parte orationis. 


APPENDIX 4 
ANCIENT RHETORICS CITED OR QUOTED IN Tru SUNT, CH 12 
(Worcester CATHEDRAL, CHAPTER Ligrary MS Q, 79, 
FOLS 143v—50R) 


DI. Cicero, De inventione 

V: Victorinus, commentary on De inventione [ed. Halm (1863)] 
DDT: Boethius, De differentiis topicis, 4 

AV: Matthew of Vendôme, Ars versificatoria 


Persona, vt ait Boicius, in Topicis, est ille vel illa qui vel que propter 
aliquod dictum vel factum in causam trahitur, id est ille vel illa 


quem vel quam propter aliquod dictum vel factum reprehendere 
volumus vel laudare. [cf. DDT: PL 64:1212A] 


‘Omnis enim oracio poetica est laudacio vel vituperacio’, vt ait 
Aristotiles in Poetria. [Hermannus Alemannus, trans., Middle 
Commentary of Averroes on Aristotle's Poetics, ch. 1] 


Undecim, teste Tullio, sunt attributa persone, scilicet nomen, natura, 
conuictus, fortuna, habitus, studium, affeccio, concilium, casus, ora- 


cio, factum. [DI 1.24.34; c£. AV 1.77] 


Natura hic accipitur pro naturalibus que insunt homini. Hoc enim 
attributum, iuxta Tullium, tripartito diuiditur in illa que a cor- 
pore sumuntur et in illa que ab anima et in illa que ab extrinse- 


cis. [V: Halm [1863] 216.26-27; cf. AV 1.79] 


Victus hic appellatur nutritura. Hoc attributum Tullius tripartito 
diuidit in apud quos, cuius arbitratu, quo more. [DI 1.25.35; V: 
Halm [1863] 217.36-37] 
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A fortuna trahit argumentum Virgilius, sic: 
‘Vade’, ait, ‘o felix nati pietate". [Aeneid 3.480] 
Vnde scias quod habere filios nature est set habere tales vel 
tales filios fortune est. [cf. V: Halm [1863] 218.24-26] 


Habitus, secundum Tullium, est animi aut corporis in aliqua re con- 
stans, id est diuturna, et absoluta, id est plena, perfeccio, non 
natura set studio et industria comparata [cf. DI 1.25.36] vt sapi- 
encia, facundia, eloquencia, religio, sanctitas, deuocio, pietas et 
similia. Vnde Victorinus, distinguens inter victum, habitum et 
affeccionem, ita scribit: ‘Scire aliquid perfecte et nolle quod sci- 
tur excercere habitus est; deinde aliquid non plene scire neque id 
quocumque modo excercere affeccio est: verum vniusculusque rei 
et habitus et affeccio si excerceantur et in actu sint, victus est’. 


[Halm [1863] 218.10-12] 


Studium est assidua et vehemens animi ad aliquam rem cum magna 
voluntate applicacio, vt studium philosophie, geometrie, poetrie. 
[DI 1.25.36; V: Halm, 219.36-37] Vnde Victorinus, distinguens 
inter studium, affeccionem et victum, dicit: ‘Si quid vehementer 
aut cum magna voluntate volumus, studium est; deinde si quod 
volumus aliqua ex parte consequamur, affeccio est; si autem quod 
plenum et perfectum est tenemus, habitus est. Quod si ipsum 
plenum vel semiplenum excercere voluerimus, victus est’. [Halm 


[1863] 220.1-4] 


Concilium est aliquid faciendi vel non faciendi vere excogitata racio. 


[DI 1.25.36] 


Continencia cum negocio sunt ea que semper videntur esse affixa 
ad rem, nec ab ea possunt separari. [DI 1.26.37] 


Summa negocii est illud quod Tullius appellat ‘breuem ipsius negocii 
complexionem’, scilicet nomen ipsius, vel diffinicio, vt ‘prodicio 
patrie’. [DI 1.26.37; c£. AV 1.95] Et valet ad auxesim criminis, id 
est ad ampliandum magis quam ad probandum, vt dicit Victorinus. 


[Halm [1863] 256.35-257.21] 


Causa impulsiua est quando repentina animi commocione in aliquod 
factum precipitamur. [AV 1.97] Vnde dicit Victorinus: ‘quecumque 
causa ex confessione veniam meretur’. [Halm [1863] 222.5-7] 
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Vnde dicit Victorinus, in omni narracione attendendum est ‘quid 
propter quid dicatur. Sepe enim persona describitur vt negocium 
patefiat, sepe eciam gesta narrantur vt qualis sit persona videa- 


tur. [Halm [1863] 203.10-12] 


Administracio negocii triplex est: ante rem, cum re et post rem. 
Administracio negocii ante rem est quod fit ad negocium melius 
aggrediendum, vt quoniam armauit se. Administracio negocii in 
re est quod fit ad negocium perpetrandum, vt quoniam fortiter 
percussit. Administracio negocii post rem est quod fit ad melius 


exeundum de negocio, vt occisum in abdito sepelire. [cf. DDT: PL 
64:1213A] 


Tempus, secundum quod rethoribus conuenit, est ‘quedam pars eter- 
nitatis cum alicuius annui, menstrui, diurni, nocturnive spacil certa 


significacione’. [DI 1.26.39] 


Sicut dicit Boicius, in quarto Topicorum, septem sunt circumstancie 


[DDT: PL 64:1212C-D] 


CHAPTER 10 


POETICS, NARRATION, AND IMITATION: 
RHETORIC AS ARS APLICABILIS! 


Pàivi Mehtonen 


A MEDIEVAL AND MODERN BATTLE OF ARTS 


Literary theory and poetics are in many ways hybrids, involved with 
issues in a number of other disciplines dealing with language. In 
recent scholarship this ‘cross-disciplinary appropriation’ has been 
noted in both positive and negative terms: while connections between 
disciplines at best advance thought, there also lurks the danger of 
‘an amateurish misuse of borrowed concepts’. Although inspired by 
twentieth-century literary study, these remarks also succinctly cap- 
ture features of pre-modern artes and modern value judgements regard- 
ing their connections. 

A sort of cross-disciplinary enthusiasm was evinced for instance 
by Caplan [1970], promoting the relations among the /riium arts as 
a fascinating subject for study. In the twelfth century, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic were interdependent: they borrowed terms from 
one another and the same commentators sometimes glossed gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and—we may add—iterary works (Caplan [1970] 
256). However, other modern readers have brought in a more severe 
verdict with regard to the ‘misapplications of rhetoric to poetic’ and 
the general ‘perversion’ involved in, for example, the narratio of a 
speech being taken to apply to narrative in general (Baldwin [1928] 
193; also McKeon [1942]). In a similar manner Vickers ([1988b] 
726) notes in the medieval arts of poetry, letter-writing, and preach- 
ing a tendency to apply fragments of classical rhetoric ‘to wholly 
inappropriate goals'. 

Connections between the artes are an increasingly important research 
topic now that most medieval Latin foetriae are available in modern 
editions and translations, and general introductions to the genre have 


! For the meaning of the term aplicabilis, see at n. 14 below. 
? Preminger [1993], in the entry ‘Theory’. 
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been published in the major European languages.’ The medieval 
phase provides a convenient ‘pre-history’ for the general conflux of 
rhetoric and literary theory, as witnessed particularly by the second 
half of the twentieth century;* the medieval poetriae have also inspired 
modern readings where medieval concepts and contemporary theo- 
ries of textuality—aware of their own rhetoricity—come together.” 
Nonetheless, after decades of intense rhetorico-poetological activity, 
it is easy to agree with Friis-Jensen ([1990] 319), according to whom 
‘there are still large gaps in our knowledge of exactly how, when, 
where, and by whom the ‘Ciceronian’ rhetorical tradition was com- 
bined with Horatian poetics to produce this new and potent blend’, 
that is, the arts of poetry. The interaction between the literary trea- 
tises and other genres was also among the topics for future study 
suggested by Kelly ([1991] 134—35) in his introduction to the arts 
of poetry and prose. Among his desiderata was also another which 
pertains to the present topic: further study of the impact of the Latin 
Aristotle on the teaching and interpretation of literary composition. 
Aristotle's influence introduced new terminologies for construing the 
art of poetry and prose as imaginatio (ibid. 135). While Kelly—in 
accord with many other students of Latin poetcs and literary the- 
ory^—only acknowledges the established ‘hard core’ Aristotelianism 
from the thirteenth century onwards, earlier Latin reflections of these 
issues also deserve attention. As we approach the twelfth-century 
study of narration, the period appears as a giant crossroads at which 


3 In order not to reduplicate bibliographies easily available in recent studies, the 
reader is referred to, e.g., Klopsch [1980]; Kelly [1991]; and Camargo [1999] 935n 
et passim. Of the poetriae discussed here, the Poetria nova and Documentum de modo et 
arte dictandi et versificandi of Geoffrey of Vinsauf are printed in Faral [1924]; for the 
other texts see the bibliographies at the end of this volume. On the yet unedited 
long Documentum (or “Tria sunt’) and differing views regarding the authorship (and 
dating) see Camargo [1999] 947 et passim. 

^ A basic study in this field is naturally Lausberg [1960] (for an English trans- 
lation, see Lausberg [1998]); also Quadlbauer [1962]. For a related, more recent 
approach see, e.g., Cizek [1994]. See also Kallendorf [1999] for reprints or chap- 
ters from studies such as for example Baldwin [1924] (although in this context 
Baldwin [1928] is more relevant; Curtius [1973]; and Hardison [1962]. For the 
contemporary conflux of rhetoric and literary criticism, see Jost and Olmstead 
[2004]. 

? See for example Leupin [1987]. For a more general discussion of aspects of 
literary study see also Harms and Muller [1997], esp. the contribution by H. Birus 
(Birus [1997]). 

© Kelly [1979]; Klopsch [1980] 40-41; Minnis and Scott [1988] 277-88. 
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rhetoric and poetics from different sources collide: Ciceronian-Horatian 
and Arab-Aristotelian. 

Two general traits in recent research regarding the ‘genesis’ of the 
arts of composition merit attention here. First, modern scholarship 
in the field of medieval rhetoric tends to emphasise the arts of poetry 
as a rhetorical genre. Ward ([1995c] 52-53, 56) following an estab- 
lished tradition—mentions the foetriae as ‘a sub-branch of rhetoric’ 
and concerned with specialised applications of rhetorical theory. 
Within the historical development of the Ciceronian commentaries 
the emergence of the poetriae coincides with the second major period 
of the commentaries on the De inventione and Ad Herennium, namely 
that between the earliest commentaries in the eleventh century and 
the establishment of firm university curricula in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (on the periods see Ward [1995c] 74). During this period, aca- 
demic study of rhetoric was active in northern Europe, before it 
gradually moved towards the south and into Italian pre-humanism 
from the late thirteenth century onwards. 

There are direct and well-known links which support the rhetor- 
ical emphasis. For example the earliest art of composition, the Ars 
versificatoria of Matthew of Vendóme (around 1175), directly or indi- 
rectly borrows a section—on attributes of persons and of actions— 
from Thierry of Chartres's commentary on the De inventione Moreover, 
the Ad Herennium was among the chief sources of Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s 
Poetria nova (around 1200) and John of Garland’s Parisiana poetria 
(around 1220). The classical division of the parts of rhetoric pro- 
vided them with a compositional structure which they followed more 
(Geoffrey) or less (John) closely. These and other direct correspon- 
dences appeared within a broader network of shared assumptions 
such as the conception of poetry as analogous to the epideictic branch 
of rhetoric, involving praise and blame of well-known or ‘typical’ 
characters (or in terms of poetic genres: encomium and satire). 
Equally important for both artes was also commitment to the notion 
of the moral bearing of discourse as an introducer of virtue. and 


? See Fredborg [1988] 13; Thierry on the De inv. 1.24.35 (ed. Fredborg [1988] 
131-32); and Matthew of Vendôme, AV 1.78-79. On the direct relations between 
rhetoric and the poetriae see also Gallo [1971]; Camargo [1988] 174 and ch. 9 of 
this volume; Kelly [1991] 47—50; and Cizek [1994]. 

* See, e.g., Hardison [1962] and [1970] 63-69. 
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remover of vice; or consideration of the connections of rhetoric and 
poetics to each other and to other scientiae. 

Second, a further suggestion concerning the genesis of the arts of 
poetry is based on the uninterrupted study of Horace's Ars poetica 
during the medieval centuries. Friis-Jensen [1990] edited a medieval 
commentary on Horace, suggesting that it was the first ‘new’ Latin 
art of poetry and the missing link between the new arts of compo- 
siton and Horace's poetria vetus. In this poetological genealogy too 
the rhetorical impetus is nevertheless strongly present: the motive for 
writing independent arts of poetry, according to Fris-Jensen ([1995] 
364), may have been a wish to systematise the material which gen- 
erations of commentators had collected around Horace's text, in a 
structure that was in better accord with traditional didactics in the 
closely related art of rhetoric. 

Although the emergence and disciplinary home of poetics is thus 
an issue for ongoing discussion,’ the relationship in the poetriae between 
Ciceronian and Horatian traditions was close. Indeed, it did not 
require crass interpretive violence to establish a consensus between 
Ciceronian doctrine and Horace's Ars poetica: the two were seen as 
quite compatible.! However, teachers of poetics would at times turn 
to the Ciceronian texts on issues where Horace's treatise proved 
deficient and lacked tools for erudite definition and division. This 
was also the case with the specific theory of narratio to be discussed 
here as a form of imitative theory. Moreover, it is perhaps consol- 
ing to remind oneself that a minor ‘battle of arts’ between poetics 
and rhetoric continued throughout the Middle Ages. While some 
scholars were quite comfortable in lumping together avistoteles, tulius, 
oracius et alii rethores,"! others would not accept ready labels without 
a second thought. For example, an early fourteenth-century com- 
mentary on Geoffrey of Vinsauf's Poetria nova defends the view that 
poetry or poetics is a science distinct from rhetoric, against those 
who say that the matter of Geoffrey’s book is rhetoric or the five 


? For defences of medieval poctics as an independent discipline see Purcell [1996] 
7-10 et passim and Mehtonen [1996] 12. 

10 On the consensus between Horace and Cicero in the medieval commentary 
tradition see, e.g., Fredborg [1995] 334 and Friis-Jensen [1995] 385 et passim. 

!! Nicolaus de Dybin's commentary on the Laborintus of Eberhard the German, 
as transcribed by Szklenar [1981] 259. 
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parts of rhetorical art." These and other instances witness a bal- 
ancing between fusion and differentiation, a balancing which guar- 
anteed that the more or less harmonious marriage of the Ciceronian 
commentary tradition and poetics lasted until the early modern period. 


Re-reading the Ad Herennium and De inventione 


These general demarcation lines characterise the type of rhetorical 
narratio which gradually also became a poetological device. An early 
twelfth-century commentator of the De inventione cleverly points out 
a contradiction in Cicero's handling of narratio, one basic part of the 
oration. If we accept Cicero's definition of narration as an exposi- 
tion of res gesta, things which have happened, or ut gesta, things which 
might have happened, an obvious error ensues as Cicero moves on 
to divide narration into three species. His reasoning is impeccable 
as long as these comprise ‘true’ Astoria and verisimilar argumentum; 
the third species however, fabula, which relates neither true nor 
verisimilar events, contradicts his general definition. Having shown 
that Cicero here ‘divides beyond what has been defined’—largius 
dividitur quam definiatur —the commentator, possibly William of Cham- 
peaux, suggests a revision in order to include fables as well: 


Narration is an exposition of things which have occurred; or if they 
have not actually happened they are narrated as if they had hap- 
pened—whether they are verisimilar or not. This definition includes 
properly fabulous narrative as well.” 


This laconically effective *proof' opens a space for issues to which 
the following generations of rhetoricians and poeticians would revert, 
if not with the same dialectical vigour as the commentator just cited. 
From a poetological point of view, the classical schema appears 
likewise deficient in that it gives only a very faint idea of the fictional 


? Pace of Ferrara, as discussed by Kelly 1979 [198]. For those who listed Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf's Poetria nova as a rhetorical treatise see for example the anonymous early 
commentary ed. and trans. by Woods ([1985] 2-3). 

13 ‘Narratio est rerum gestarum expositio aut si non sunt gestae tamen narran- 
tur sicut si gestae essent vel verisimiles vel non, et sic fabula bene ibi comprehen- 
ditur (MS York Minster XVI.M.7 fol. 13rb). The division of narration exists in all 
the classical ‘Ciceronian’ Textbooks (De inv. 1.19.27; AH 1.3.4 and 1.8.13; Inst. or. 
2.4.2). Apart from rhetorical commentaries, the transmission of the division to the 
later Middle Ages was enormously furthered by authorities such as Martianus Capella 
(De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 5.550) and Isidore of Seville (Etym. 1.44.5). 
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fabula, characterised as it is solely according to negative qualities: 
non-historical, non-verisimilar. 

The theoretical legitimation of fabula was an issue equally perti- 
nent to writers of prose and verse. This applied in fact to narration 
in general; communis est prose et metro, maintained John of Garland in 
the Parisiana poetria. Echoing the much earlier dialectical commenta- 
tor, John also stresses the significance of the fictional ‘as if? or sicut 
gestarum in the general definition of narration, since it allows for the 
inclusion also of fabulous narration (ed. Lawler [1974] 4.197-98). 
There then follows a discussion of the threefold division into fables, 
arguments and histories, with references to Horace's Ars poetica. 

The dialecücal touch of the early twelfth-century reader of Cicero's 
De inventione, as quoted above, hints at differences between Cicero 
and the pseudo-Ciceronian Ad Herennium, which also characterise their 
uses in the later arts of poetry. While the De inventione remained faith- 
ful to its title and closer to argumentational and judicial practice, 
the Ad Herenntum was more comprehensive and also offered the poet- 
ician a useful basic text for the teaching of figures and tropes, as 
discussed by Martin Camargo (in ch. 9 above). A crucial difference 
was pinpointed by a medieval scholar who remarked that the De 
inventione was considered to be a speculative treatment of the princi- 
ples of rhetoric, while the Ad Herennium was applicable to various 
ends, ars aplicabilis ad opus per principia sua. This is an apt formula- 
tion also considering the literary activity of the period. The emer- 
gence of the Latin poetriae from the mid-twelfth century onwards 
coincides with an increasing interest in the Ad Herennium, and ‘mod- 
ern' glosses and commentaries on the treatise were readily adapted 
in the arts of poetry. This combination also offered a context for 
shifts and changes in discussions of narratio and imitation. Readers 
of the Ad Herennium realised, as glosses and commentaries in the 
extant manuscripts show, that the rhetorical subdivision into fables, 
arguments, and histories in fact describes narratio poetica and, as a 
consequence, deserves a more ample illustration with literary exam- 
ples than had been the case in the ancient sources. 


14 The Isagoge commentary by Peter of Ireland (Aquinas’ teacher at Naples in the 
1240s), as discussed and quoted by Lewry [1983] 54 and n. 35. 
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During the period between William of Champeaux (?) and John 
of Garland, the specific theory of narration began to flourish in trea- 
tises representing different genres of literary study: the accessus com- 
mentaries, the new arts of poetry which amalgamated Horatian and 
Ciceronian legacies, and commentaries on the authors. The simple 
yet viable—or revisable, as shown above—doctrine became an aid 
in analyses of story-shaped realms and linguistic representation, 
whether realistic, fantastic, or in between. Recent studies have brought 
out the importance of narratio in both rhetorical commentary tradi- 
tion and literary study. Ward ([1995c] 54-56, [1972a] 1:404) has 
documented the ‘continued popularity’ of the threefold division of 
narration in medieval and Renaissance rhetorical commentary, while 
the present author has mapped the development and uses of the 
device in twelfth- and thirteenth-century poetics and literary theory 
(Mehtonen [1996]; Green [2002]). At this point in current scholar- 
ship it is possible to take a closer look at narratio at the crossroads 
of medieval rhetoric and poetics, with reference also to the early 
Arab-Aristotelian impact. Exactly how did these fields co-operate in 
the construction of both the practical and the theoretical grounds of 
literary narration and representation?! 


Narratio poetica and rhetoric 


In the classical sources, the usefulness of the type of narration which 
includes history, fable, and realistic argumentum was articulated in 
terms of both exercise and entertainment. As an ‘appendix’ to the 
narration actually used in pleading cases in court, the type is by 
nature non-forensic but yet can be recommended for orators, since 
it affords ‘convenient practice’ (AH 1.8.12-13), and is exemplified 
with references to tragedies and comedies. Hence this type was extra 
oratorem, but provided the speaker with an opportunity to distinguish 
law and rhetoric from other subjects such as historiography and 
poetry. The scientia of historiographers and poets belonged to the 


5 The word representation should be understood here in the sense it is used in lit- 
erary study, as ‘the process by which lang[uage] constructs and conveys meaning. 
One major component [...] of the process of r[epresentation] is reference: words 
(texts) refer, or create pointers to, the external world, other words (other texts), 
themselves, or to the process of referring’. See Preminger [1993], the entry ‘Repre- 
sentation and mimesis’. 
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part of civil science that dealt with words and operated sine lite [with- 
out a lawsuit]; whereas the sciences operating cum lite included dialec- 
tic, rhetoric, phisica, and legalis scientia."® 

Later commentators expounded what was strongly implied in clas- 
sical and early medieval sources: that this tertium genus narrationis was 
in fact an entry into the realm of poetry and poetics. The twelfth- 
century commentaries on the Ad Herennium 1n particular show a grow- 
ing tendency towards a poetological interpretation of the passage. 
Interlinear and marginal glosses and commentaries from around the 
mid-twelfth century indicate that this theory in fact represents poeticum 
genus, narratio poetica or even diuisio poetice narrationis, and theoretical 
notes are furnished with a growing number of references to both 
ancient and ‘modern’ authors." The poetological appropriation of 
narratio was a slow process which had its roots in classical rhetoric, 
and its focus easily shifted ‘from persuasion to narration, from civic 
to personal contexts, and from discourse to literature, including 
poetry’.'® In terms of the medieval Ciceronian commentary tradition 
interest in narratio poetica, one may ask: was the radical detachment 
of the types of narratio already established in the ninth century when 
the ingredients of the later full-gloss and commentary tradition were 
being put together?'? Or was the detachment related to the role 


16 See the MSS ‘In primis’ and ‘Ars rethorice’ cited and studied by Dickey [1968] 
38-39. 

! This ‘category’ does not seem to exist in eleventh-century glosses on the Ad 
Herennium such as William of Champeaux’ (?): MS York Minster XVI.M.7 fol. 52va 
(Tertium genus est quod omnino est remotum a civibus causis quod est poetarum in quo tamen 
debent oratores exerceri). However, poetic narration or genus is pointed out at least in 
the following major twelfth-century commentaries and glosses on the Ad Herennium: 
Thierry of Chartres, to be discussed separately; ‘Alanus’ commentary (MS London, 
British Library, Harley 6324, fol. 16ra); and the anonymous MS Oxford Corpus 
Christi College, 250 fol. 6rb. Of minor glosses and commentaries cf. also anony- 
mous MS London, British Library Harley 2623 (saec. xi-xii) fol. 60v and MS 
London, British Library Harley 2739 fol. 3r (a fifteenth-century gloss). See also 
Ward [1972a] 2:300—01, 348-49 et passim; Ward [1995c] 54-56, 98, 283-84; and 
Mehtonen [1996] 33-34. The only corresponding glosses on the De inventione I have 
come across include Petrus Helias’ commentary on the De inventione (MS Cambridge, 
Pembroke College 85; see Ward [1972a] 2:269) and the MS Stockholm, Kungliga 
Bibliteket, Va 10, where interlinear glosses (in addition to the ‘actual’ marginal com- 
mentary) on the De inventione resemble those which in earlier commentaries (i.e., 
‘Alanus’) were added to the corresponding passage of the Ad Herennium. For medieval 
commentation on the relevant portion of the Ad Herennium see the appendix to this 
volume [5] below. 

18 Kennedy [1980] 5, 108-19; for discussion see Mehtonen [1996] 32-33. On 
ancient rhetorical narratio in general see Calboli Montefusco [1988], esp. 33-77. 

19 See Ward ([1995c] 97-100, 134ff), according to whom in the ninth-century 
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which the Ad Herennium came to play as the principal curriculum 
text in the second half of the twelfth century? For the present pur- 
poses it may suffice to stress that interest in narratio poetica 1s revealed 
by the most notable Ad Herenntum commentaries preceding and con- 
temporary with the period which also witnessed the emergence of 
the poetriae. The literary amplification of narratio culminates in the 
thirteenth-century Parisiana poetria by John of Garland and the long 
Documentum possibly attributable to Geoffrey of Vinsauf. In these texts 
narration ceases to be the ‘third’ rhetorical type as the rhetorical 
superstructure of the division disappears, being replaced by obser- 
vations on poetics. The type of narratio now serves as an umbrella 
definition for an extensive division of poetic genres.” 

The power of the Herennian text to inspire such applications of 
tertium. genus narrationis in rhetorical commentaries appears definitive. 
In many manuscripts that include both the De inventione and Ad 
Herennium, it is only the theory of narratio in the latter which comes 
to be labelled as pertaining to poetica. This is also the case with 
Thierry of Chartres (ca. 1100-ca. 1150), who points out that in deal- 
ing with the third kind of narration the Herennian author in fact 
intermingles it with poetic elements: de poetica etiam intermiscet hoc modo. 
In place of the somewhat nebulous classical attribute of ‘narration 
remote from the law case’ we now find the type which, according 
to Thierry, poetica narratio nominatur and under which the triad fabula, 
argumentum, historia is further subordinated (Comm. sup. Rhet. ad Her. 
1.8.12, ed. Fredborg [1988] 234). Although Thierry’s commentary 
on the corresponding passage in the De inventione does not mention 
poetica narratio, there too the poetological flavour is indirectly present. 
The third type ‘pertains to poems and histories, and when Thierry 
stresses its value as both instruction and entertainment for the ora- 
tor, he does not use Cicero's terms delectatio-exercitatio but prefers the 
Horatian et delectat et prodest (Comm. sup. De inv. 1.19.27, ed. Fredborg 
[1988] 119). 


gloss on the Ad Herennium (MS Leningrad Publ. Bibl. im S-S F vel 8 auct. class. 
lat.) the ‘narratio glosses contain the seeds of what later became elaborated into an 
extensive running commentary concentrating on the tertium genus narrationis. Apart 
from such hints for further study, the question regarding the (unlikely) pre-twelfth- 
century origins of the narratio poetica must be left unanswered here. 

20 For the Parisiana poetria see Lawler [1974], 5.303-72; for the long Documentum, 
ibid. 331-32. For a more detailed presentation and discussion of the division see 
Mehtonen [1996] 34ff. 
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While Thierry remains somewhat nonchalant in his comment and 
does not enter into sustained discussion of narratio poetica, other twelfth- 
century commentators on the Ad Herennium proceeded to further 
remarks. As already pointed out in the ‘dialectical’ survey of the 
early eleventh-century commentary (in the text above, in the vicin- 
ity of n. 13), the Ciceronian definition of narratio does not genuinely 
imply the ‘fabulous’ extreme of representation. Such early comments 
may have paved the way for later poetological re-organisation of the 
triad in the twelfth century. An anonymous (French?) commentator 
on the Ad Herennium points out that poetica narratio may be defined 
both broadly and narrowly. Broadly speaking it contains all the three 
modes of fable, argument, and history, whereas in the narrow sense 
only fables and arguments are included (MS Oxford CCC 250, 
fol. 6rb; Ward [1972a] 2:348-49). Unlike the two other modes, his- 
tory is not a product of a poet's imagination but is subject to the 
authorities governing the perception and value of past deeds. This 
asymmetry between history and the other modes also shows in William 
of Conches's commentary on the Timaeus of Plato. According to 
William, those who use historia are auctores while those who use fable 
and argument are poete, since ‘they deal with fictional narrations. To 
compose poetry means to make up, and poetry means figment [quia 
fictas narrationes. tractant: poio enim interpretatur fingo, inde poesis id est 
figmentum]; (Glosae sup. Plat., ed. Jeauneau [1965] 316). The rhetorical 
division no doubt spoke the same critical language as the contem- 
porary attempts to specify—in the commentaries on and introduc- 
tions to authors—the realms of different textual authorities. Moreover, 
the emphasis on verisimilar and fabulous modes of narration as the 
proper field of poetic activity marks a gap between the poet and the 
orator: no re-arrangement of critical terms could release the latter 
from the realm of res gesta. 

Such specific issues emerged around the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a period which also saw the increasing influence of wider cul- 
tural contacts between the northern centers of study and early 
Aristotelianism via Spanish translators of Arabic philosophy. For 
example, Thierry of Chartres is known to have been one of the early 
northern students of the logic of the New Aristotle," and, while his 


2! See Fredborg [1988] 2-3. Also other masters in the so-called School of 
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rhetorical commentaries reveal no obvious passion for poetics, he 
inspired and was inspired by writers who also saw poetological pos- 
sibilities in rhetoric. These included Thierry’s younger contempo- 
raries Matthew of Vendóme, the first Latin poetician, and the Spanish 
scholar Dominicus Gundissalinus, who translated Arab philosophy 
and was also the author of a compendium of the sciences called De 
divisione philosophiae (1150). Passages on poetica in this well-known trea- 
tise deserve a re-reading from the perspective of narration and imi- 
tation; precisely these two aspects appear as a uniting theme in the 
Arab and Latin paradigms of poetics on which Gundissalinus relies. 


Cross-cultural appropriation of narratio 


The Aristotelian impact on medieval poetics 1s usually considered to 
have begun in the thirteenth century with the ‘discovery’ of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, boosted by Hermannus Alemannus's translation of Averroes's 
commentary (1256) and William of Moerbeke's of Aristotle (1278). 
The preceding twelfth century is conventionally thought of as the 
golden age of medieval Platonism, reflected in literary theory in the 
idea of poetic invention as an analogy to the work of creation after 
archetypal models, as depicted in Plato's Timaeus and Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf's Poetria nova.? However, the earlier Latin transmission of 
Arab-Aristotelian notions of poëtica also spread rapidly and combined 
with the ubiquitous Ciceronian doctrines in the mid-twelfth century. 

This cross-cultural appropriation is directly evinced in Dominicus 
Gundissalinus's presentation of the system of sciences, which employs 
introductory schemata to the artes similar to those of Thierry of 
Chartres and other rhetorical commentators of the early twelfth cen- 
tury (Fredborg [1988] 16-17). More important here are the charac- 
teristics which according to Gundissalinus make poética an independent 
discipline. He defines poetics twice, first in the Ciceronian-Isidorian 


Chartres—including Bernard Silvester, Matthew of Vendóme's teacher— possibly 
had contact with the Toulouse translators of Arabic books into Latin (Baldwin 
[1928] 153n). 

? According to Hardison [1976], the twelfth century belonged to the period of 
platonic criticism, being followed by the scholastic period. See also Kelly ([1991] 
37-38, 56, 64-68, 125-28), who maintains—with the support of eminent studies 
of twelfth-century literary Platonism by Wetherbee, Stock, and Dronke—that the 
factor which made possible a new art of literary composition, that is, the poetriae, 
was the application of the conception of Creation to literary invention. 
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spirit and then as a part of Arab-Aristotelian doctrine. The first ver- 
sion links poetics to eloquence: after mentioning poetry as the sciencia 
of composing metrical poems, he moves on to the materia of poetry, 
which consists of aut res gesta aut res ficta and further comprises the 
types of historia, argumentum, and fabula (ed. Baur [1903] 54-55). The 
significance of this passage becomes clear as soon as its strategic posi- 
tion in the presentation of the scientia is realised. It has been pointed 
out that the key element in Gundissalinus’s—just as in Avicenna’s— 
universal system of sciences 1s its emphasis on the subject matter of 
each scientia, in other words, its materia. Consideration of it reveals 
features peculiar exclusively to each discipline.? With poética this 
aspect 1s not its metrical or figurative form but the fact that it deals 
with linguistic representation—factual, verisimilar, fictional, whereas 
the materia of rhetoric is hypothesis or causa, which the orator handles 
secundum artem rhetoricam (ed. Baur [1903] 65). 

Gundissalinus's way of using the ‘Isidorian’ version of fables, argu- 
ments, and history brings to mind the somewhat later ‘Alanus’ com- 
mentary on AH 1.8.13, which elaborates the passage with explicit 
references to Isidore of Seville's version of the triad and storia in 
his Etymologiae (MS London Harley 6324, fol. 16rb). The sections in 
Gundissalinus and the ‘Alanus’ commentary are informative of the 
intertextual ways in which the trichotomy could be expanded beyond 
its rhetorical function both in general definitions of poetica and within 
the rhetorical commentary tradition itself. 

Gundissalinus's second definition places poetics in the setting of 
Alfarabi’s and Avicenna's so-called ‘context theory’, where poetics 
holds the last place among Aristotle's logical works and disciplines.?* 
This definition of Gundissalinus's also views poética as an imagina- 
tive pursuit, as make-believe where something which does not actu- 
ally exist is so depicted that the auditor feels and reacts ‘as if’ it 
were true.” On one hand then, poetics deserves independent treatment 


2 Hugonnard-Roche [1984] 51-52; cf. Gundissalinus in Baur [1903] 1241f. 

2! On ‘context theory’ see Hardison [1970] 60-61; Dahiyat [1974] 15, 18; Black 
[1990] 1-102. On imaginative poetic discourse in Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroés, 
see Kemal [1991] and [2003]. A valuable guide to the medieval and later recep- 
tion of and all-time scholarship on Aristotle’s Poetics is Schier [1998]. On Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric see the contributions in Dahan and Rosier-Catach [1998]. 

2 ‘Proprium est poétice sermonibus suis facere ymaginari aliquid pulchrum uel 
fedum, quod non est, ita, ut auditor credat et aliquando abhorreat uel appetat: 
quamuis enim certi sumus, quod non est ita in ueritate, tamen eriguntur animi nos- 
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among other disciplines, despite the prevalence of the logical con- 
text theory (cf. Black [1989] 265, [1990] 44). Gundissalinus's approach 
reflects the notion shared by Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroés, accord- 
ing to which the defining trait of poetic premises is their appeal to 
the imaginative faculty. On the other hand, the workings of poetic 
make-believe resemble rhetorical persuasion; Gundissalinus’s ‘as if 
true’ relies on the hearer's imagination and reaction in the process 
of creating poetic probabilities, as guided by the narration. The 
affinity of poetic and rhetoric was explicitly stated by Alfarabi’s fol- 
lower Avicenna, according to whom the principles of imaginative 
representations are ‘taken from rhetoric as being attendant and sub- 
ordinate to the means of persuasion; their secondary use is consid- 
ered as the principle of poetry, especially tragedy’ (Avicenna in 
Dahiyat [1974] 95). 

Why would Gundissalinus compile the seemingly remote ‘para- 
digms' of poetics within one and the same treatise—if not as another 
indication of his alleged 'scissors-and-paste' method of working with 
sources such as Isidore, commentaries on Cicero, Alfarabi, Avicenna??? 
Even cutting and pasting, however, requires acts of selection and 
exclusion, and instead of assuming a blind date with borrowed con- 
cepts, alternative interpretations may be suggested. Some family 
resemblance emerges between Gundissalinus’s two definitions of poetica. 
Both passages reveal a co-operation of rhetorical and poetic con- 
cepts at points where the issue of representation and make-believe 
is raised; both versions approach, via different routes, the imaginary 
aspect inherent in sermones poetices.? Moreover, narratio was one of the 
basic functions of discourse in the Latinised Alfarabian system,” and 
it is hardly a coincidence that later in the thirteenth century Hermannus 


tri ad abhorrendum uel appetendum quod ymaginatur nobis’ (Gundissalinus in Baur 
[1903] 74). 

2 See Fredborg [1988] 20; also Baur [1903] 164; Hardison [1970] 60-61; Klopsch 
[1980] 68 (Inhaltlich bietet Dominicus bezüglich der Poetik nichts neues’). 

7 Terms such as sermones poetices and i/m]maginatio appear in the twelfth-century 
Latin translations of Alfarabi's De scientiis by Gerard of Cremona and John of Seville. 
The texts are printed in Palencia [1932]; for the terms in question see 93-94, 
139—40. 

?* Gundissalinus in Baur [1903] 42-43 on grammar as the teacher of the basic 
functions of discourse, namely loquendo, narrando, interrogando et respondendo. Cf. also 
Alfarabi’s De ortu scientiarum, in Baeumker [1916] 22; according to the editor the 
Latin translation was made by Dominicus Gundissalinus. 
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Alemannus translated Aristotelian-Averroistic notions of representa- 
tion as bonitas narrationis poetice. 

Perhaps the Isidorian-Ciceronian passage on narratio merely offered 
Gundissalinus a conveniently familiar and ubiquitous analogy with 
which to present a Latinate version of the ‘new’ notion of poetic 
ymaginatio. The use of a well-known and easily available Latin doc- 
trine, then, may reveal the semantic inertia characteristic of all shifts 
of scientific and academic paradigms, or indeed any processes of 
thought: new ideas are digested in terms of those already known and 
familiar. The Latin language also was deficient in epistemological 
and philosophical terms, a fact realised even by twelfth-century writers 
themselves. This may have worked as another stimulus to a vigorous 
recycling of conventional devices during the period when philosophical 
elements were also being introduced into poetics. 

To sum up, by the mid-twelfth century the poeticity of certain 
rhetorical notions of narratio had been noted both in the Ciceronian 
commentaries and in a more general context of poëtica. Although the 
Latin poetriae which began to emerge soon after Gundissalinus's great 
division of philosophy were not set on presenting universal systems 
of sciences—or even of poetics—certain very general traits merit 
attention. The ‘imitative’ theory of narratio, with its historical, verisim- 
ilar, and fabulous sub-species, was more readily included and applied 
for novel purposes in some of those later poetriae which witnessed the 
growing influence and acceptance of Aristotelianism in the curricu- 
lum of studies during the thirteenth century. The model letters offered 
to students by John of Garland in the Parisiana poetria convey vivid 
images of scholarly endeavour in Paris, featuring for example an 
impoverished scholar sailing per pelagus profundum rationis Aristotilice and 
wriüng to his patron in the hope of financial support (ed. Lawler 
[1974] 2.169-84). The manuscripts of Geoffrey of Vinsauf's (?) long 
Documentum contain references to the Arab-Latin reception of Aristotle’s 
Poetria.# These two writers also connected to the rhetorical doctrines 
of narratio an unprecedented range of literary genres, styles, and 


29 Expositio media Averrois sive "Poetria? Hermanno Alemanno interprete, in Minio-Paluello 
[1968] 62, cf. also 56. 

30 See the extract from the unprinted long Documentum in Camargo [1988] 187. 
However, on the possibility that references to Aristotle are later interpolations to a 
much earlier text cf. Camargo [1999] 942-43. 
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modes of representation. In contrast, the earlier arts of composition— 
Matthews Ars versificatoria, Geoffrey's Poetria nova and short Documentum — 
neither hint at Aristotle nor reveal any passion to enlarge the repertoire 
of imitative doctrines beyond those guided mainly by Horace. These 
features suggest different phases in the development of rhetorico- 
poetological notions of imitation, to be discussed in what follows. 


Aspects of imitation in the poetriae 


The medieval poetriae cultivated the ‘bi-authorial’ consensus between 
Cicero and Horace at various points of doctrine: poeticians would 
refer to one auctor in order to corroborate doctrines of another in 
teaching, for example, invention (Parisiana poetria ed. Lawler [1974] 
1.75-87, with reference to Horace’s Ars poetica 38ff and AH 1.2.3), 
or warning against boring and improper poetic digression (AV 2.35, 
with refs to Ars poetica 14 and De inv. 1.41.76), or illustrating the uses 
of colores. This happy consensus, however, was not completely sym- 
metrical; other techniques were naturally better covered by one source 
or another. One aspect upon which the Horatian tradition remains 
more or less silent is the imitative and imaginative nature of litera- 
ture, that is, referentiality between language and reality. For this 
Horace himself is to blame: in many ways the fame of his Ars poetica 
was detrimental to the transmission of more elaborate theories of 
imitation to later Latin centuries. As has often been repeated, Horace 
understood imitatio mainly in the sense of emulation of previous writ- 
ers and recommended that fictions which are meant to please an 
audience should be close to the real (Ars poetica 119 and 338). At 
times this was a confusingly laconic aid to later students, poets, and 
poetasters who would also analyse fabulous texts, such as Ovid's 
Metamorphoses or Aesop’s fables, and compose poems after their model. 

Having said this, however, one might easily be charged with mak- 
ing unfair comparisons and searching in the text for ideas and inten- 
tions which were never even meant to be there. Although the Horatian 
tradition differed from the mimetic poetics of Aristotle, which was 
based on drama (re-presentation par excellence), plot, and the fictionalising 
dimensions of discourse, it was not devoid of all reflection on imi- 
tation and representation. The lyric-based poetics of Horace intro- 
duced into western currency a strongly ‘affective-expressive’ poetics, 
which presumes a close liaison between poetic expression in words 
and its power to move the listener or reader (Miner [1990] 24-26, 
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also 9). Such focus on reader response also readily reveals the applic- 
ability of rhetoric in the teaching of poetic imitation, which was 
inseparable from the pragmatic ends of writing and reading. Alexandru 
Cizek [1994] has recently defended the continuity of the ‘imitatio- 
Theorie und Technik’ from the ancient pedagogy to the ‘poetologisch- 
rhetorische Synthese', particularly of Matthew of Vendóme and 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf. While Cizek's reading focuses on concepts which 
are not directly relevant here, his emphasis on practical pedagogy is 
a good point of departure for a closer scrutiny of the poetriae. According 
to Cizek, by emitatto we should not understand solely the philosoph- 
ical idea of mimesis as an imitation of nature or human action in 
the Aristotelian sense. Within the frame of rhetorico-poetological 
paideia the term also refers to the imitation of literary models, which 
comprises a variety of related aspects: both production-creation and 
reception-contemplation, that is, an increasing understanding of the 
literary past and literary canons (Cizek [1994] 3, 11-12). 

By acknowledging such general aspects of imitation to supplement 
the historical developments discussed above, two different notions 
may be distinguished as they appear in the Latin foetriae: 


a narrow theory of imitation, handed down in the tradition of com- 
mentaries on Horace and Cicero, and characteristic of the earliest poe- 
triae. It addresses the relation of narrated figmentum and reader response 
in terms of the appropriateness of discourse, i.e., the ways it suits char- 
acter and reflects emotion [ proprietas]; and 

an extended theory of imitation and representation, the need for which 
was felt as the Arab-Aristotelian ideas of imaginatio and imitatio began 
to assimilate with the Latin concepts and terminologies from the twelfth 
century onwards. Although related to the new impulses, the ‘extended 
theory’ should not however be taken as an equivalent to Aristotelianism. 
Instead, it offers a label for a period of transition which was still heav- 
ily indebted to the Horatian-Ciceronian tradition. Still larger scales of 
imitative concepts were sought and found to feed the interest in exten- 
sive manoeuvres of definition and division in the teaching of poctics. 


The narrow and extended notions together cover the variety of phe- 
nomena which any writer or speaker deals with: characteristics of 
persons and narration of actions. 


Narrow theory of imitation: proprietates 


One of the most frequently quoted Horatian dicta, and one which 
touches the issue of representation, teaches, somewhat ambiguously, 
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that one should either follow tradition or make up a consistent story: 
‘aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge’ (Ars poetica 119). This 
laconic desideratum was slightly extended in medieval Horace exege- 
sis, but ultimately the explanatory keywords historia, figmentum, verisimt- 
litudo?—remained close to the historical and verisimilar strata of 
representation. The Horatian passages were thus basically interpreted 
so that they resembled the standard Ciceronian definitions of accounts 
of events which have or might have happened. Given this inherited 
drive towards quasi-truthfulness and exclusion of the fantastic, it 1s 
not surprising that the earliest twelfth-century poetriae might exem- 
plify the Horatian dictum Ars poetica 119 with verses from historical 
texts such as Lucan's Pharsalia (e.g., AV 1.73). 

This family of imitative assumptions did not affiliate itself to abstract 
levels of poetic representation; rather, Horatian pedagogy shook hands 
with Ciceronian teaching of the attributes of characters and actions. 
The more or less ‘realistic’ attributes, or proprietates, served the pro- 
duction of poetic discourse and techniques for the ‘execution of mate- 
ria’ which instructed the pupil in the selection and treatment of 
materials, whether matter already in verse or topics which had not 
been put into verse. The doctrine had been systematised in twelfth- 
century commentaries on Horace (cf. Ars poetica 86f., 114£, 153£) by 
relaüng it to the teaching of topics for arguments, as found in the 
De inventione and Ad Herennium (Friis-Jensen [1995] 361, 382-92). The 
bi-authorial consensus on this issue is also explicit in Matthew of 
Vendóme's instruction regarding description: 


Further, in description one ought to observe both the characteristics 
of persons and the diversity of characteristics [proprietas personarum. et 
dwersitas proprietatum]. For one ought to note the characteristics of rank, 
age, occupation, of natural sex, natural location and the other char- 
acteristics called by Tullius [cf. De inv. 1.24] the attributes of a per- 
son. Horace acknowledges this diversity (. . . lines from Horace follow; 
AV 1.41£; see also 1.75). 


3! See Fredborg [1980] 592, 595; Friis-Jensen [1990] 338 and [1995] 382-89 
(with references to relevant literature); Kelly [1991] 71-78; and Mehtonen [1996] 
103-07. Cf. also the fifth-century Pseudoacronis Scholia on Ars poetica 119: Aut famam 
$.4.5.6f.] ‘Omnis enim poeta aut certam historiam dicit aut fingit; si ergo certam 
scribis, famam sequere, aut si fingis, habeat autem et verisimilitudinem figmentuum 


tuum' (in Keller [1902-04] 2: 328). 
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Study of the proprietates, also found in the Documentum and Poetria nova 
of Geoffrey of Vinsauf ?—and discussed in greater detail by Camargo 
in ch. 9 above—emphasises the appropriateness of poetic descrip- 
tion in terms of emulation of ordinary and ‘typical’ events and char- 
acters, social ranks, sexes, and ages. Here it is crucial that the device 
of proprietas becomes an imitative theory at the point where it ceases 
to be an element of decorum only, but assumes relations of corre- 
spondence and coherence between literary language and certain types 
and conventions of its ‘objects’. It provided a writer with a memo 
of topics to follow in constructing a plausible plot and contextualis- 
ing the narrated events and characters. In such processes the mate- 
ria selected from the storehouse of already existing poetry is imitated 
and further elaborated upon by a writer. Moreover, the study of pro- 
prietates is an aspect of poetological theory in the broad sense of 
poetry since it was, as Geoffrey of Vinsauf reminds us, ‘valid for 
prose as well as for verse’ (PN 1850f.). 

Although the general remarks on the attributa personae et negotii come 
close to the rhetorical doctrine of the non-forensic type of narra- 
tion—‘rooted in events or in characters’—the earliest poetriae did not 
explicate this connection. They were not particularly interested in 
elaborating upon narratio despite a brief remark on poetica narratio in 
Ars versificatona (4.3) and on the virtues of narration in the short 
Documentum (1.5, c£. AH 1.9). The interest in proprietates continued in 
the later arts of composition, but supplemented now with an increased 
interest in narration of actions. This was not an imitation of fairly 
abstracted and structured human action in the philosophical sense 
of Aristotle’s Poetics but in the Ciceronian sense of narration. based 
in negociis. 


Extended theory of imitation: genera narrationum 


The structural likeness between poetological proprietates and rhetori- 
cal narratio was noted in some late twelfth-century commentaries and 
glosses on the Ad Herennium. An anonymous glossator (Oxford MS 


3 Matthew, AV 1.73, 1.105, 4.1, 4.16-19 (on the attributes of persons 1.77ff. 
and of deeds 1.93f£); Geoffrey, PN 1843ff and Documentum 1.138-9). According to 
Friis-Jensen [1995], the writers of the poetriae employ the word proprietas probably 
under the influence of the ‘Materia’ commentary on Horace. 
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CCC 250) proceeds from the general definition of the tertium. genus 
narrationis, or narratio poetica, as follows: 


‘Personal poetic narrative’ is where the poet intends to express the 
characteristics [ proprietates] of persons, although he may [actually] develop 
[there] a narrative about an action [negotium]. ‘Action-based poetic nar- 
rative’ [poetica narratio negotialis] is where the poet or some historian 
intends to express [the essence of] an action, though a person may 
be introduced [fol. 6rb; see the appendix to the volume Section 5 
below for the Latin text (parag 8 of the first example)]. 


Under the heading of poetic narration based on actions, then, there 
follows a sustained discussion of the subdivision of fable, argument, 
and history. Such extensions of the poetica narratio negotialis were wel- 
comed by the ‘next generation’ of poetriae around the French cen- 
ters of learning, namely the Paristana poetria of John of Garland and 
the long Documentum by Geoffrey of Vinsauf (?). They were more 
expansive on issues of representation—as indeed on many other top- 
ics as well, being much more extensive than their predecessors. 

It seems that the type of narration 'rooted in actions’ conveyed 
the seemingly unlimited potential to gather under it every imagin- 
able poetic genre including ancient and modern epics, adventurous 
travels of heroes, or comical invectives. The reasons for this ampli- 
fication of doctrine merit consideration. In part they were pragmatic, 
as recently suggested— albeit without reference to the narratio—by 
Camargo [1999]. After the first generation of the poetriae there was 
a transitional period during which writers such as John of Garland 
sought to claim a share of the market. The second-generation text- 
book writers had to distinguish themselves not only from Horace's 
old poetics but also from Matthew of Vendóme's Ars versificatoria and 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf's Poetria nova, and one means to this end was 
to incorporate a wider range of doctrine than the competitors had 
done (Camargo [1999] 950). This may equally hold good with respect 
to the genera narrationum: they appear in the more comprehensive later 
poetriae of John and Geoffrey but not in the condensed pioneer works 
of the genre. However, while Camargo's point well explains a quan- 
titative aspect of the arts of composition—a kind of competitive econ- 
omy based on the idea ‘the larger the better'—we should again, as 
with Dominicus Gundissalinus, look for further motives behind acts 
of inclusion and exclusion. According to what needs or scholarly 
fashions did the writer choose to use some material and leave some- 
thing else out in expanding his treatise? 
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First, it is indeed difficult to compose a plot or a storyline that 
would not represent events which could be related to fabulous, verisim- 
ilar, or historical narration, or any combination of these. In mod- 
ern literature we might find narrative techniques which challenge 
this division—consider, for instance, the semilegible prose of Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake. While the teachers of the early second millennium 
were perhaps fortunate in not having to ponder whether the dreams 
and wakings of Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker represented fabula, 
argumentum, or historia, they did not hesitate in applying the triad to 
their own canons of literature both ancient and modern, secular and 
biblical. Apart from classical auctores, writers used 1t reading the Bible, 
the Ecloga Theoduli—the popular ninth- or tenth-century poetic ‘con- 
test’ between falsehood and truth—and the twelfth-century Anticlaudianus 
by Alan of Lille.” John of Garland and Geoffrey of Vinsauf too pro- 
ceed to define and divide diverse narrative structures, subject mat- 
ters, and genres under the umbrella term of narratio. This broad 
interest in narration based on action almost obliterates the diminu- 
tive treatment of attributes of persons which closes the section on 
narration in Paristana poetria (5.373-81). 

Another reason for the inclusion of the triad in thirteenth-century 
definitions of poetica was that it enabled academic teachers to fulfil 
the scholastic aim of examination of ars and scientia, the aim which 
John of Garland aptly describes at the beginning of his Paristana 
poetria: anyone who presents an art ought to define his terms, make 
distinctions, and include examples (ed. Lawler [1974] Prol. 26-27). 
This scholastic procedure—not unlike that of Gundissalinus—is evi- 
dent in the section on poetic narration where the rhetorical lore is 
employed in dissecting matters which Horace had taught more 
ambiguously. Moreover, the earlier commentaries on the Ad Herennium 
had already witnessed the need to break the kind of horreur de la 
fiction built into the Horatian teaching, by pointing out that in fact 


3 Peter of Poitiers (ca. 1080-1161), Allegoria super tabernaculum Moysi in Corbett 
and Moore [1938] 100; Thomas of Chobham (fl. late twelfth and early thirteenth 
century) in Morenzoni [1988] 5-6; Bernard of Utrecht (fl. 1076-99), Commentum in 
Theodolum, in Huygens [1970] 63; Ralph of Longchamp (born ca. 1155), In Anticlaudianum 
Alani Commentum, ed. Sulowski [1972] 44, 150. See also Mehtonen [1996] 29, 38, 
and appendix. Modern critics and historiographers have also used the triad as a 
heuristic means of reading medieval, mainly vernacular, literature. See, e.g., Jauss 


[1977], 337, 346-47; Levine [1991] and Chinca [1993]. 
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the proper realm of poets lay around the possibilities offered by 
verisimilar and fabulous narration rather than the historical (after 
n. 14 above). 

John and Geoffrey applied the triad to both extremes of the nar- 
rative scale. They show remarkable interest in the critical potential 
of historia as a genus for a variety of poetic species (liricum, hymnus, 
invectwum, satyra, tragedicon etc.). However, they differ with regard to 
the general definitions of historia: while the long Documentum echoes 
the ‘Isidorian’ treatment of history, also cherished by Dominicus 
Gundissalinus and the ‘Alanus’ commentary on the Ad Herennium, the 
Parisiana poetria of John of Garland proposes a massive synthesis of 
conventional subjects of grammar, poetics, rhetoric, and lines from 
poetry. Also the poetological legitimation of fabula was both a syn- 
thesis and a revision of earlier thought, as transmitted by the medieval 
commentaries on Cicero, on the Herennius-author, and on Horace. 
The twelfth- and thirteenth-century teachers of poetics searched for 
conceptual means in order to be able to analyse the specific poetic 
licence ‘to lie and make up’, licentia mentiendi et fingendi. 

This was an issue which, among other things, neatly accorded 
with the ways in which poetry was divorced from rhetoric. Some 
rhetorical commentaries articulated the main difference between 
rhetoric and poetry in terms of rhetorical persuasion versus poetic 
fabulation; unlike the orators, the poets do not primarily aim to per- 
suade the audience of the truth of their fables but they must at least 
attempt delectare.” The later poeticians too remind the student of this 
contract between poets and their audiences. In the context of the 
fabula as a species of narratio both John of Garland and Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf introduce a requirement of ‘lying with probability’ [mentiri 
debemus probabiliter], so that ‘untrue narration is presented as if it were 
true’ (ed. Lawler [1974] 5.318-19; for the long Documentum, ibid. 331; 
see Mehtonen [1996] 130ff.). Here we once again meet the mean- 
ingful ‘as if" as a condition of poetic representation. Where the laws 
of verisimilitude and rationality give way to fantasy—as in fables of 
talking animals or stones metamorphosing into human beings—it is 


3t For the definition of historia in the long Documentum see MS Oxford Bodleian 
Library, Selden Supra 65, fol. 69r, and MS Oxford Bodleian Library, Laud. Misc. 
707, fol. 83r. For further discussion see Mehtonen [1996] 67ff. 

3 E.g., glosses ‘In primis’ and ‘Ars rethorice’, cited by Dickey [1968] 29-30. 
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the artificium which guarantees the meaningfulness of fabula. The 
focus of the medieval arts of poetry was not so much on the genius 
of the arüficer as on the systems of teachable precepts and on the 
traditions of poetry. 

In all cases, the extensive and somewhat dreary divisions of John 
of Garland and Geoffrey of Vinsauf are metatheoretical in the sense 
that one level of critical terms leads to another, introducing layers 
of rhetorico-poetological terms rather than readings based on exist- 
ing poetry. In a way these teachers exhausted the scholastic possi- 
bilities of narratio poetica, stretching it to ‘universal’ proportions where 
it could no longer maintain meaningful differences between each 
genus and spectes. 


Towards the modern period 


The medieval reception of the threefold theory of narration illumi- 
nates gradual processes where traditional grammar and rhetoric were 
fused and modified for more overtly poetological purposes. From the 
twelfth century onwards poetry/poetics comes to be seen not only 
in terms of diction but also in terms of fiction—even to the point 
where the latter element becomes the sine qua non of poetics. 

After the heyday of the first generations of Latin poetriae the des- 
tinies of the narratio theories partly followed the general trends in the 
evolution of the Ciceronian commentary tradition. The northern 
activity in the academic study of rhetoric gradually gave way to the 
predominance of Italy in the production of rhetorical genres and 
textbooks. A more notable circumstance here is that Italy also pro- 
duced the earliest humanistic defences of poetry. In the writings of 
Petrarch (1304-74) and Boccaccio (1313-ca. 1375) we find the same 
paradoxical balancing between fusion and differentiation of the artes 
which also characterised the earlier discussions, whether Horatian- 
Ciceronian or Arab-Aristotelian. While applying rhetorical devices 


3 Cf. the anonymous twelfth-century glosses on Horace’s Ars poetica, ed. Hajdú 
[1993] 246 (cf. also 268: ‘artificium enim naturam imitatur. artificium vero duobus 
modis imitari naturam dicimus, scilicet, ut quod pingitur [...], in natura rerum 
possit inveniri, vel si non potest inveniri, si aliquo modo posset fieri, numquam con- 
venientius posset, quam illo modo, quo pingitur [...], ut Ovidius [Met. 1.395-415] 
loquitur de hominibus ex lapidibus procreatis. si vero aliter fit, non artificium sed 
fantasia vocetur’). 
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and advancing early modern study of them, the humanists together 
fiercely defended the independent conceptual cosmos of poetics. For 
Boccaccio, rhetoric has no part among ‘the disguises of fiction [. . .] 
for whatever is composed as under a veil, and thus exquisitely wrought, 
is poetry and poetry alone’. The imitative and fictional character of 
poetic activity is, then, further characterised with references to both 
Arab-Aristotelian arguments (poets are fabulators and this activity is 
as essential to the poet as drawing up a syllogism 1s for the philoso- 
pher) and Ciceronian concepts of representation ( fabula, historia, and 
intermediate forms; Boccaccio in Reedy [1978] 36 and 41-42 (14-7 
and 14.9); cf. Petrarch in Schiavone [1970] 92-93). The conflux of 
traditions, thus, remained an essential ingredient in discussions of the 
essence of poetic language. 

While the less famous fourteenth-century Aristotelian poetriae in 
northern Europe also defended poetics for its own sake, they no 
longer seem to have needed Ciceronian divisions on matters of rep- 
resentation, since the basic texts of Averroistic-Aristotelian poetics 
already existed in Latin translation. Mathias of Linkóping's (ca. 
1300-50) Poetria, probably written when Mathias was studying in 
Paris," focuses on the representacio poetica as the universal and essen- 
tial part of poetics, its essencialia. Amidst the variety of discourses only 
poetry deals with statements which are imitative and imaginative, 
circa sermones. imaginatiuos (ed. Bergh [1996] 35). As a consequence, 
there no longer exists a motivation for a hyperactive treatment of 
the colores rethorici as ornaments of verse, nor do the Ciceronian sub- 
divisions of narratio occur in Mathias, or later representatives of the 
Alemannus-Aristotelian trade such as Christoph Petschmessingsloer's 
Laudes artis poeticae (1461). While for these writers the ‘old school” of 
the twelfth- and thirteenth-century poetriae had now come to repre- 
sent mere accidentaha of the poetic business, something of the old 
Horatian-Ciceronian doctrine was still valid for this newest representacto 
poetica: it was the means of persuading the reader or hearer with 
credibility, an effect Mathias exemplifies with references to the attrib- 
utes and proprietates derived from the Ciceronian tradition (ed. Bergh 
[1996] 74-76). Even Aristotelianism ‘proper’ did not, then, shake off 
the ways of imitation appropriated in the earlier tradition. 


37 Bergh [1977] 76-82 and the same author's introduction to the edition and 
translation in Bergh [1996] 7-8. 
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These defences of poetics accorded with similar Renaissance attempts 
to clear the ars rhetorica of the ‘accidental’ parts which had attached 
to 1t since antiquity. It may be apt to end with an author who did 
not discuss the ‘poeticisation’ of the theory of narration but—to much 
the same effect—wished to exclude it completely from rhetoric. Peter 
Ramus claimed in his sixteenth-century commentary on Quintilian 
that there is a hopelessly confused discussion of rhetorical training 
in Znstitutio oratoria where Quintilian claims that ‘the pupils should be 
given practice in the recounting of fictional, verisimilar, and histor- 
ical narration’ [in narratione et fabulae et argumenti et historiae]. Ramus 


adds: 


Will Livy or Sallust fashion the orator better than Cicero? Indeed in 
the shaping of a poet I would prefer Virgil and Homer and the other 
outstanding, famous poets, to any orator. Likewise in educating an 
orator I would prefer Cicero by far to all the historians and poets. 
[...] Consequently I judge that this whole chapter is not only out of 
place but that its advice is false. (Newlands [1986] 100-01) 


This passage echoes claims similar to those made both by the 
Ciceronian-Horatian and by the Ciceronian-Aristotelian commenta- 
tors and poeticians generations before Ramus: that neither rhetoric 
nor poetics becomes a discipline on its own unless we have both 
practical and theoretical means to detach narratio. rhetorica from nar- 
ratio poetica.*® 
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CHAPTER 11 


MEDIEVAL THEMATIC PREACHING: 
A CICERONIAN SECOND COMING 


Margaret Jennings 


In the highly prescriptive manuals detailing the art of preaching — 
the artes praedicandi —and in the sermons developed out of them, 
Cicero the rhetor, master of persuasive and skillfully used language, 
was metaphorically reborn in the central Middle Ages. This ‘second 
coming' certainly could be termed atypical, since Cicero's name and 
dispositional principles were rarely mentioned in the artes praedicandi, 
and neither were cited in actual sermons delivered. Nevertheless, 
both treatises and sermons testify to a vibrant rhetorical tradition: 
the manuals relate to the Ciceronian commentary tradition and dis- 
play an analogous use of Cicero's organizational categories; the resul- 
tant sermons exhibit a practical application of the tenets explicated. 
Such evidence demonstrates that Cicero's second coming, like his 
first, exerted influence in the larger world of moral instruction and 
affected contemporary composition in ways that extended far beyond 
the scholarly exercises of those students and teachers who actually 
knew about his life and works. 

At first blush, however, the artes praedicandi would seem to exist at 
the outer margins of the medieval commentary tradition because, 
though their origins and their early, rapidly developing prominence 
can be traced to the sub-university and university levels! respectively, 
they were never the subject of school glosses. Emphasizing their 
fringe position, however, is hardly defensible since most artes clarify 
and complement specifically designated subject matter in a fashion 
not dissimilar from that of bonafide commentaries. Like the latter, 
they provide translation and elucidation, often multi-vocally; for 
example, an explanation of the meaning of the terms hteral, alle- 
gorical, tropological, and anagogical with an acknowledgment of their 


! Jennings [1989] 114-18. 
? Morse [1991] 180 and 225. 
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multiple significations in a biblical text is standard and repeated fare 
in almost every art of preaching? and is especially prominent in those 
penned by one Italian, James of Fusignano (d. ca. 1310), and five 
from the British Isles: Thomas of Chobham (d. 1233), John of Wales 
(d. 1285), Robert of Basevorn (d. after 1322), Thomas Waleys (d. 
1349), and Ranulph Higden (d. 1362). 

In their artes praedicandi, too, is reflected the second function of the 
medieval commentary; that is, defining the ‘art’ which linked its sub- 
ject to the mainsprings of contemporary rhetorical instruction by 
exploring its matter, goals, parts, and artifex.* Along these lines, John 
of Wales explained succinctly that preaching consisted in invoking 
God's aid and then clearly and devoutly expounding a proposed 
theme by means of division, subdivision, and concordance—the aim 
of such an exercise being the catholic enlightenment of the intellect 
and the kindling of emotion through the action of grace.’ John makes 
more specific the description that Alain de Lille had proposed some 
three-quarters of a century earlier: ‘Praedicatio est manifesta et pub- 
lica instructio morum et fidei, informationi hominum deserviens, ex 
rationum semita et auctoritatum fonte proveniens. About 1320, 
Robert of Basevorn emphasized the more pragmatic aspects of the 
preaching office in his insistence that it lead many to virtue in a 
modicum of time;’ twenty-five years later Ranulph Higden worried 
that understanding the function of preaching merely as a search for 
truth aligned 1t too readily with the efforts of lecturers and disputants 
in the schools;? consequently he defined preaching more in the style 
of John of Wales: 


3 The four categories derive from Augustine's multi-level exegetical methodology, 
although there is no direct correspondence in terms of number; see De Lubac 
[1998] 123-27 and Minnis [2000] 231-56. These levels of scriptural interpretation 
remained of great interest to preachers throughout the medieval period; Higden's 
brief and compact Ars componendi sermones treats them in no fewer than three different 
chapters—14, 18, and 21—each time with a slight variation in meaning and empha- 
sis (Jennings [1991] and [2003]). 

* Ward [1995c]. On these headings see the appendix to this volume below, sec- 
tion 2. 

? MS Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine 569, fol. 81v, and MS Basel, Universitäts- 
bibliothek A, VIII, 1, fol. 148r. 

© PL 210 [1854] 111: ‘Preaching is plain and public instruction in behavior and 
faith, zealously devoted to the education of humankind, and originating from long- 
held principles and from the fountainhead of the authorities". 

? ‘Est autem predicatio pluribus facta persuasio ad merendum, moderatum tem- 
pus retinens’; Charland [1936] 238. 

8 Jennings [1991] 5. 
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Predicatio est invocato dei auxillo, thema proponere, propositum divi- 
dere, divisum subdividere, auctoritates confirmantes cum racionibus et 
exemplis adducere et adductas explanare ad divini cultus ampliacionem, 
ad ecclesie militantis illustracionem, ad humani affectus erga deum 
inflamacionem.® 


By the fifteenth century, however, Ranulph's definition seems to have 
fallen out of favour as can be illustrated in Martin of Cordoba's Ars 
praedicandi; he chose to define the term sermo rather than praedicatto, 
proposed a more loosely organized method of procedure,'? and then 
continued directly into an explanation of the four causes as they 
apply to preaching. 

Preaching had been discussed under the rubric of the four causes 
from the time of John of Wales, although no uniform set of definitions 
pertained; for example, all manualists agreed that the causa efficiens 
was God, but Robert of Baservorn and Ranulph Higden added the 
preacher as a kind of instrumental or secondary efficient cause." 
The formal cause remained constant—the methodology of the art 
of preaching—yet, both final and material causes were described 
differently by various authors: John of Wales summed up the whole 
material cause in his thema; Robert asserted that the form of preach- 
ing was the matter; Ranulph located it in the verba casta which were 
to announce virtues, vices, punishments, and joys." Another diver- 
sity in opinion is expressed in the formulation of the final cause; 
John specified it as a salus animarum [welfare/salvation of souls], 
Robert as deus ipse [God himself], Ranulph as: ‘ipsius predicatoris 
excitacio, ipsius auditoris edificatio et creatoris honoracio'—by far 


? Ibid. ‘Preaching consists, after the invocation of God's help, in proposing a 
theme, dividing the theme proposed, subdividing the division, adducing authorities 
which will support this process sensibly and illustratively, and interpreting these 
authorities with a view toward increasing the spread of divine worship, enlighten- 
ing the church militant, and inflaming mankind's love for God’. 

10 “Sermo est oratio informativa ex ore predicatoris emissa, ut instruat fideles quid 
credere, quid agere, quid cavere, quid timere, quid sperare debeant; Rubio [1959] 
330 [A sermon is an informative speech coming forth from the mouth of the 
preacher with the purpose of instructing the faithful what they ought to to believe, 
what to do, what to avoid, what to fear, and what to hope for]. 

!! Basevorn's ‘Prologue’ in Charland [1936] 234—35; Higden’s ‘Preface’ in Jennings 
[1991] 6. 

? For Higden see Jennings [1991] 6; for John of Wales, Robert of Basevorn, 
Martin of Cordoba, the so-called Aquinas tract, and a relevant but anonymous 
fifteenth century treatise see Jennings [1978] 116; for John of Wales see manu- 
scripts listed in n 5. 
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the most inclusive.? In the later fourteenth century, however, these 
theoretical explanations of the office and function of preaching were 
largely omitted, because a great number of the preaching manuals 
concerned themselves almost exclusively with practical precepts.'* 
Since commentaries were expected to discuss the practitioners 
involved, it is not surprising that the arts of preaching constantly 
explored the attributes and person of the preacher. In fact, when 
Ranulph Higden identified the qualities requisite in the praedicator 
under three headings (‘intencionis rectitudo, conversacionis sancti- 
tudo, prolacionis aptitudo’), he was compressing and combining long- 
standing modes of description.” Before 1250, Humbert of Romans 
had counselled that a preacher must apply himself fully to a study 
of whatever 1s needed for the proper execution of his office and had 
written at length on the necessity for relevance, clarity, and brevity 
in the preacher’s delivery.^ William of Auvergne had been even 
stricter in his definition of who might preach: ‘doctor qui doctrine 
sue fuerit factor et potens in opere et sermone, faciendo et sciendo’, 
and he had insisted, after the fashion of Gregory the Great, upon 
the preacher's consideration of the statum auditorum," an insistence 
that was echoed by Alain de Lille, Alexander of Ashby, and Jacques 
de Vitry in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, as well as by 
most of the compilers of artes praedicandi even into the fifteenth.'? The 
personal habits of the preacher had also been considered: the medieval 


13 Jennings [1978] 116: ‘inspiration of the preacher, edification of the listener, 
and veneration of the creator’. 

1+ Ibid. 

?^ Higden's ‘Preface’ in Jennings [1991] 5: ‘correctness of intention, holiness in 
behavior, and aptitude for public speaking’. These ideas are developed in chs 2, 3, 
and 4, Jennings [1991] 7-11. 

'© Part I, ch vi: ‘Difficulties of the Office of Preacher’ from the Treatise on Preaching 
by Humbert of Romans in Conlon [1951] 31-35 and Part IV, ch xxiv, ‘Causes of 
Sterility in Conlon [1951] 96. 

17 “A teacher who, through his knowledge, has been a builder, powerful in word 
and work, in doing and in understanding! (DePoorter [1923] 196). Taking into 
account the condition, situation, or status of the congregation was a commonplace 
recommendation from the time of Gregory the Great's Pastoral Care: PL 77 (1854) 
49ff. In the artes praedicandi, comments about the sermones ad status are found from 
Alain de Lille onward: PL 210 (1854) 114—98; an extreme case is found in the 
fourteenth-century MS Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 14550, fols 97-114 
which, though styled an ‘Art of Preaching’, discusses only a sermon’s effects ‘ad 
varios status’, giving no technical advice about structure. 


18 Jennings [1978] 117. 
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rhetors gave much thought to pronuntiatio and wrote copiously and 
in several different venues about such ‘vices’ as uncontrolled ges- 
tures, excessive speed, noisiness, remote digressions, slurred speech, 
and the like.'? Thomas Waleys discussed under twelve different head- 
ings what was demanded in the preacher's spiritual demeanor as 
well as what were indispensable requisites in manner and clothing; 
he also addressed speech patterns and appropriateness in subject and 
length.? Some authors, such as Antonius of Florence, concerned 
themselves only with the qualities which were desirable and neces- 
sary in a preacher (‘dilectionem ardentem, exterius conversacionis 
relucentem, et cognicionem sciencie competentem), while others, 
such as Robert of Basevorn, also investigated the legal and canonical 
bases of the preacher’s office.” These latter considerations, however, 
never fully usurped discussions of the preacher's main function— 
derived as it is from Ciceronian rhetorical theory—summed up cen- 


turies earlier by Alain de Lille: ‘praedictor debet captare benevolentiam 
auditorium... per humilitatem et a rei quam proponit utilitate"? 
Perhaps because of the broad nature of the terms ‘preaching’ and 
‘preachers’, there was some conflation of the topics ‘types of ser- 
mons’ and ‘types of preaching’, with consequent confusion. Alain de 


Lille related his three species very closely to the person of the preacher 


19 To give added weight to his caveats, Ranulph cites seriatim Valerius Maximus, 
Hugh of St. Victor, Augustine, Seneca, Paul, John the Baptist, Ecclesiastes, and 
Bede: Jennings [1991] 10-11. Bonaventure's Speculum Disciplinae ad Novitios also 
stressed that the preacher should be young, but boyish neither in appearance nor 
manner; additionally, he should have no bodily deformity and be strong: Jennings 
[1978] 117. 

2° ‘cum praedicationis officium sit potius angelicum quam humanum": Charland 
[1936] 329—41, especially headings one through eight. Waleys (Charland [1936] 
339) even advises the new preacher to perfect his delivery among trees and rocks! 

?! Summa Theologica, ed. Pietro Ballerini (Venice 1478), Part III, chap. iii, section 
2, cited in Jennings [1978] 117: 'ünteriorly imbued with) glowing love which is 
manifest exteriorly in glorious words properly suited to the rules for preaching’. 

* The role and function of the preacher was discussed, at length, in thirteenth- 
century Paris (Leclercq [1946]), perhaps motivated by Gregory's Regulae pastoralis 
liber, 1.2; see PL 77 (1854) 15-16. Basevorn's Forma predicandi, iv, printed in Charland 
[1936] 241—42, is particularly concerned about the authority to preach. For an 
analysis of these comments on such authority see Minnis [1986] 98-100. 

2 PL 210 (1854) 113: ‘a preacher ought to win the goodwill of his listeners 
through his humble manner and through the usefulness of his subject matter’. 
Comments about how a preacher should function are to be found in every art of 
preaching, whether from well-known theorists or from the anonymous author of 
MS Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 5966, fol. 58v. 
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when he named them ‘in verbo, in scripto, in facto’.** Though this 
classification is incorporated in virtually every major effort to con- 
struct an ars, it did not survive as a useful way of discussing sermon 
types. The categorization proposed by John of Wales underwent a 
similar metamorphosis. As he expressed it at the beginning of his 
ars praedicandi: 


Quattuor sunt genera predicationis. Primum genus est quando con- 
cordatur realiter et vocaliter. Secundum est quando solum concordat 
realiter et non vocaliter. Tertium quando vocaliter solum et non realiter. 
Primum... subtilius... Secundum... facilius... Tertium... curio- 
sius. ... Quartum devotius sicut sunt sermones factorum qui leguntur 
in ecclesia.? 


When John proceeds to elucidate these four definitions, he discusses 
the time and place of their appearance: consequently, ‘quartum genus 
predicandi servaverunt antiqui patres et doctores sanct! [the fourth 
type of preaching was practiced by the early fathers and holy doc- 
tors] who gave inspiration to the body of the church without using 
division, subdivision, or any system of concordances; yet ‘nunc secun- 
dum primum modum precedunt moderni auctores qui subtiliter pro- 
cedunt. (fol. xviii) [at present, it is according to the first method that 
modern preachers who proceed plainly lead the way]. 

As the parallel structures implied in any concordance system became 
‘de ngeur for preaching and universally explicated by authors of 
artes praedicandi, John's first type of sermon, emphasizing ‘real’ and 
‘verbal’ concordance, began to be located under explications, not of 
preaching but of concordance; additionally, his specification of these 
kinds of sermon genres with regard to person, place, and time even- 
tually began to assume the properties associated with discrete top- 
ics.° The transformation is perceptible in the comments of Robert 


2 PL 210 (1854) 113: ‘in word, in text, in deed’. 

2 John of Wales Ars praedicandi [1480] fols xviiv and xviiir: “There are four types 
of preaching. In the first, the preacher's text and its parallel texts have identical 
meanings and use the same vocabulary. In the second, they agree only in mean- 
ing and not in the vocabulary used. In the third they use the same vocabulary, but 
the meanings of the words differ. The first is more precise; the second is easier to 
do; the third is more painstaking. The fourth is more solemn as are the sermons 
of the celebrants which are delivered in church’. John's Ars is here attributed to 
Albert the Great. 

20 Jennings [1978] 118. 
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of Basevorn, who distinguishes the ancient and modern types of 
sermonizing and treats verbal concordance in a separate section.” 
Ranulph Higden, too, shows the effects of this changed point of 
view; like Basevorn he treats ancient and modern methods, dividing 
the latter into the modus Parisiensis and the modus Oxoniensis, but he 
is clearer than his predecessor in handling the subject: ‘Quod thema 
concordiancias admittat. Later schemas follow the Basevorn and 
Higden lead outlined above, although some discussions of types of 
sermons also reflect Basevorn's description of the methods of preach- 
ing employed by Christ, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and 
St. Bernard.” 

More significant than translation, elucidation, and definition, how- 
ever, in placing the arts of preaching within the Ciceronian orbit 1s 
the fact that they advocate and make possible the application of a 
cohesive group of rhetorical principles, namely those associated with 
dispositio. 

Dispositio had been explained in the youthful Cicero’s De inventione; 
further exploration, with some adjustment in definitions, had occurred 
in the Rhetorica ad Herennium. Studied throughout the twelfth cen- 
tury—the era of Cicero's ascendancy in the schools’ curriculum?— 
dispositio, almost contemporaneously, affected the development of the 
artes dictaminis?! Nevertheless, its use as a structural device in sermon 
design is not apparent in preaching manuals until the appearance 
of the Summa de arte praedicandi (ca. 1220) of Thomas of Chobham.? 
Chobham's treatise 1s the first large-scale effort to correlate classical 
rhetorical concepts with a medieval preaching context. Its rhetorical 
doctrina is much more complete than that of the nearly contempo- 
rary and exceedingly brief De artifioso modo predicandi of Alexander of 
Ashby, which avers that, although classical rhetoric can aid the 
preacher, it is less significant than an intangible ‘grace of speaking"? 
By contrast, the Summa's first six sections analyze in detail the nature 


27 See Charland [1936] 258-64. 

2 Ch X, and part of ch XII, ‘De oracionis premissione et gracie imploracione’, 
in Jennings [1991] 24-25 and 31-32: ‘Let the theme allow for parallel passages’. 

29 Charland [1936] 245-48 and Jennings [1978] 118. 

3 Ward [1978] 45. 

3! Camargo [1984]. 

? Edited by Morenzoni [1988]. 

3 Morenzoni [1991] 908. 
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and species of preaching, recommend its content, and, in accord 
with classical interests, stress the importance of the speaker's repu- 
tation and character. In part 7, entitled ‘De arte praedicandi’, 
Chobham handles the parts of an oration and then the parts of the 
art of rhetoric, although he does not tie the former to dispositio. Fur- 
ther, despite claiming familiarity with Cicero and pseudo-Cicero, 
Thomas seems to conflate the first and second of rhetoric's parts in 
the chapters ‘De inventione’, ‘De inventione in exordio’, ‘De inven- 
tione in narratione', and ‘De inventione in confirmatione et confu- 
tatione’. Recognizing that confutatio is an almost impossible component 
of preaching, Chobham quickly proceeds to a discussion of memoria 
and then to dispositio, which he treats cursorily as a useful organiz- 
ing principle.? Notably, Thomas does not devote a chapter to a ser- 
mon's theme, a construct definitively outside of Cicero's purview 
since it 1s both scriptural in content and absolute in form and quite 
unlike a legal brief.” Nevertheless, his comments on a sermon's 
exordium, narration, division, and confirmation clearly relate in an 
analogous though not dependent manner to the parts of Ciceronian 
‘arrangement’ (exordium, narratio, partitio, confirmatio, and peroratio) as well 
as to sections labelled protheme/introduction, division, and dilation 
in the fully developed artes praedicandi of the later thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

Possibly because Chobham's Summa was not widely disseminated, 
none of the preaching manuals composed in the subsequent fifty 
years comprehensively incorporated classical dispositional structures: 
William of Auvergne's manual developed procedures for expanding 
themes that would exemplify the power of God's word; Albert of 
Tortona’s discussed exposition, division, and dilation; Richard of 
Thetford’s elaborated eight modes of amplifying a sermon; John of La 
Rochelle's explicated rules for division and subdivision, as well as 
amplification; Humbert of Roman’s stressed, somewhat idealistically, 
the elevated status of the preaching office." Such developmental 
inconsistencles may also have been affected by the changing recep- 
tion of the De inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium at the univer- 


3 Morenzoni [1988] 15-259. 
3 Morenzoni [1988] 299. 

36 Jennings [1992] 31. 

? Morenzoni [1995a] 222-34. 
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sities, a development with far-reaching implications for composition- 
based disciplines.” Fortunately, however, an interest in the rhetorical 
instruction of preachers seems to have retained its currency in the 
schools of theology or artes maintained by most major orders in the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries;? thus, the prescriptive dynamic 
of Ciceronian dispositio was able to exert significant influence on the 
arts of preaching composed between approximately 1275 and 1350, 
specifically the Tractatus de arte praedicandi of John of Wales (ca. 1275), 
the Libellus de arte praedicandi. of James of Fusignano (ca. 1300), the 
Forma praedicandi of Robert of Basevorn (1322), the De modo compo- 
nendi sermones of Thomas Waleys, who was still alive in 1349 but 
whose treatise is thought to come from the previous decade, and the 
Ars componendi sermones of Ranulph Higden (probably 1346).? 
Worth noting is the fact that, although the sections entitled pro- 
theme/introduction, division, and dilation in the later artes praedicandi 
sound less classical than Thomas Chobham’s, their chapter content 
is actually more so. The protheme/introduction (like the salutatio and 
captatio benevolentiae in the ars dictaminis) is substantially outlined in the 
Ciceronian exordium. The effort described there—to focus the atten- 
tion of and, having successfully completed this task, to capture the 
audience*'—finds echoes in the imaginative description, demonstra- 
tion of high motivation, and short statements of a sermon's object 
in the protheme of the typical ars praedicandi. The invitation to prayer 
might relate to the attainment of good will, for the prayer was to 
be intercessory, a plea for both speaker and hearers. Finally, the 
receptivity of the audience, according to the De inventione (1.18.25), 
results from informed and informative exposition, and certainly such 
attentiveness 1s the chief goal of the sermon's introduction. A sermon's 
introduction is also analogous to the types of narratio which Cicero 
calls the explanation of the essence of a case (De inv. 1.19.27-1.20.28). 


95 Ward [1996a] 159-232 and [1997] 147-82 indicate that Cicero's rhetorical 
works were never dropped from the thirteenth-century university curriculum, although 
they no longer were the pre-eminent study texts. 

39 Jennings [1989] 118-19. 

? Relevant bibliographical material for each of these authors can be found in 
Longere [1983] 197-200; Briscoe and Jaye [1992] 30-36; and Morenzoni [1997] 
279—83. A complete bibliographical survey of the artes praedicandi exists in Morenzoni 
[1995b]. 

" De inv. 1.15.20. 
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The classical necessity for this section being short, clear, and plau- 
sible accords well with the stated medieval aims of this sermon part, 
though the medieval reliance on ‘authority’ seems more in keeping 
with the demands of Ciceronian confirmatio than with any other ora- 
torical objective. 

Easily demonstrable is the correlation between classical partitio and 
sermon divisio. Cicero recommended that the parts of an argument 
be briefly but comprehensively set out as an aid to their exposition 
(De inv. 1.22.31); the manualists translated this advice into a direc- 
tive to express the several components of a topic.” Their success in 
developing divisions in a quasi-classical framework did not extend to 
subdivisions, which were often treated under dilatacio. This deviation 
may be traced to the variable placement of proof permitted by the 
Ad Herennium (3.9.16-3.10.18). Whatever the influence of classical 
vagaries, and despite the fact that dilation ought to be carefully 
ordered, its operations are more properly related to confirmatio. 

The medieval confirmation of the division of a theme has the 
same function as that of Ciceronian confirmatio: to bolster the cause 
(De inv. 1.24.34). Dilatacio or amplificatio achieved this end by means 
certainly not envisioned by Cicero who could never have projected 
the pre-eminence of Scripture. Nevertheless, if the wide array of raw 
materials for general use from which all arguments are drawn in 
Ciceronian confirmation is recalled (De inv. 1.25-28), then the con- 
catenation of authorites in artes praedicandi, the rational treatment of 
these authorities or commentary on words and/or on the ideas of 
which they are composed—coupled with illustration by exempla—will 
not seem out of place under this general heading. The fifth part of 
a Ciceronian oration, refutation, is understandably ignored by the 
sermon theorists and, the last, peroration, generally omitted although 
some manuals recommend a concluding statement." Even when the 
cursory treatment accorded the last two oratorical components in 
the artes praedicandi is factored in, the overall picture is clear: in the 
epoch of their complete and mature development, the manuals’ major 
structural elements are generally analogous to and occasionally ver- 
bally identical with the components of classical dispositio. 


? Jennings [1989] 93. 
+ Jennings [1989] 94. 
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Although the prescriptive treatises mentioned above exist within a 
dispositional framework, the one most readily illustrative of the clas- 
sical/medieval correlation is the Ars componendi sermones of Ranulph 
Higden. Because among writers of arts of preaching with a Ciceronian 
bias he is chronologically last, Higden was able to incorporate the 
clarifications in theory developed by his predecessors as well as avoid 
the structural infelicities which sometimes characterized earlier trea- 
tises. As the correspondences in the following chart indicate, Higden's 
concise Ars relates to those classical prescripts which made possible 
the creation of a closely woven sermon that is both rhetorical con- 
struct and pastoral tool. 


Foreword 


Preface 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 
Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


24 


11 


12 


13 
14 


15 


16 


The theme adopted by a preacher 
should be appropriate grammatically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. 
Rationale for this text; things required 
in preacher and in sermons. 

Nature of true preaching; four causes 
as related to preaching. 


On the qualities of the preacher: related to an 
rectitude in intention; ‘orator’s education’ 
holiness of association; (Cicero, Quintilian) 
aptitude for presentation 

Sermons should take into account ( pronuntiatio) 
the quid, cut, qualiter, and quantum 

questions. 


On requirements for the theme: clarity, 

congruent to audience and occasion, 

biblical roots, possibility of division, 

suitability to concordance. 

On the protheme: earlier and present; EXORDIUM 
practices how to extract from theme; 

how to eclipse if necessary. 


On the function and placement EXORDIUM 
of the prayer. 

On capturing the audience. EXORDIUM 
On introducing a theme by various EXORDIUM 


means: exposition of texts, scriptural or 

non-scriptural; provision of appropriate 

examples; effective argumentation; 

suggestions for developing one-word themes. NARRATIO 
On dividing the theme: PARTITIO 
caveats and counsels. 

On ‘keys’ to division and their properties. 
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Chap. 17 On dilation: two general types (by PARTITIO 
subdivision and by appeal to authority); 
correspondences thus produced. 


Chap. 18 On dilation by subdivision. PARTITIO 
Chap. 19 On dilation by authority. CONFIRMATIO 
Chap. 20 On rules for dilation in problem cases. CONFIRMATIO 
Chap. 21 On two modes of ornament: repetition of (elocutio) 


similar terminating syllables and cadence. 


These relationships, although they indicate that medieval preaching 
theory ‘tasted more than superficially at the fount of classical rhetoric^;? 
do not constitute the Ars componendi sermones as a medieval De inven- 
tione, Higden never mentions Cicero's name, and the text's employ- 
ment of classical categorizations is certainly selective. Nevertheless, 
the shaping spirit of dispositio and the presence of other rhetorical 
structures cannot be denied. 

Unfortunately, the designation of the artes praedicandi as texts which 
applied classical precepts and should therefore have a place within 
the Ciceronian commentary tradition is defensible only until 1350; 
most late fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manualists seem confused 
about and/or disinterested in (classical) dispositio and related organi- 
zational patterns. Although this second part of the art of rhetoric 
superficially controls the arrangement of a three-folio ars, in MS 
Arundel 275 (a schema duplicated briefly in MS Munich 15606) and 
most of the anonymous manual of about 1400 copied at the end of 
MS Bodley 5, the later medieval manuals are an eclectic blend of 
now readily available material.‘ Structurally, they collapse Higden's 
six sermon sections into two, three, or four, but there is no stan- 
dard correspondence among them in naming or defining these parts." 


^ Ranulph's discussion of cadence is fairly standard; his first category, however, 
suggests a very limited understanding of rhyme, since it extends only to the last 
syllable of certain words. For example, he says that it 1s possible to parallel statum 
with actum or statum exhibere with actum exercere or status prudenter. prelibandus with actus 
frequenter. exercendus. See Jennings [1991] 70-71. 

5 Caplan [1970] 134. 

4 MS London, British Library, Arundel MS 275, fols 86v-89v; MS Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek CLm 15606, fols 97r-103v; MS Oxford Bodleian Library 
5, fols 102v—08r. 

# John of Gwidernia and the anonymous Modus sermocinandi advocate assumption 
of theme, division, and exposition; introduction, division, and distinction are adopted 
by Alphonsus Bononiensis; introduction, division, and prosecution by Thomas Penketh 
and the anonymous author of Arundel MS 275; and several other manualists stress 
division and its ancillary processes, although Louis de Rocha maintains that the 
four sermon parts are positio, suppositio, contra-positio, and conclusio. See Jennings [1989] 
119-20. 
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Even more significant than structural variations in moving these 
arts out of the classical sphere is their obvious fascination with dila- 
tion and with the ‘dictional approach’, that is, matching chosen let- 
ters or words with sections of a sermon manual.‘ While it is true 
that concern with dilation remained constant throughout the entire 
history of sermon manual construction, in the later period its place- 
ment in texts was more problematical; Antonius of Florence, for 
example, introduced dilation by expounding the seven types of preach- 
ing, and several other unusual settings can be cited.? Perhaps the 
Ars of Thomas of Cleves provides the best example of dilational 
overkill: he starts with eight methods similar to those advocated by 
the popular treatise of Richard of Thetford, although he omits the 
four senses of scripture; he then proceeds to the eight dictionally ori- 
ented modes of MS Munich 19130 (Tractatus de modo praedicandi), and 
to definitions and interpretations. His final sections (on subdivision, 
adduced authorities, and metaphors) are probably also intended to 
explicate dilation. It is no wonder that he finishes by recommend- 
ing ‘quod predicator indiget grammatica, logica et rhetorica’ [that 
the preacher stands in need of grammar, logic, and rhetoric] and 
that he speak according to the capacity of his hearers!’ Framework 
vagaries, dictional construction, and dilational emphasis show that 
the discipline imposed on the manuals by the Ciceronian disposi- 
tional structures is essentially lost by the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The seriatim chapter headings in Thomas of Todi's Ars make 
the point sadly clear: I, On Divisions; II, On Subdivisions; III, On 
Proofs; IV, On Expansion; V, On Arrangement; VI, On Introducing 
a Theme; VII, On the Formation of Rhythms.?! It would seem that 
a vibrant rhetorical tradition had fallen into disarray and the artes 
which applied it, since they were now distanced from any real con- 
nection to Ciceronian dispositio, merited their dismissive notices and 
the consequent castigation of their incompetent advice and sterile 
efforts.?? 


48 Murphy [1974] 339. 

? Hugh of Sneyth, Thomas of Todi, Simon Alcock, John Felton, and Michael 
of Hungary join Antonius in discussing dilation at odd or startling points in their 
treatises; see Jennings [1989] 120. 

5 MS Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 5966, fols 61v—66r. 

9 Babcock [1941] 11. 

? Kilcoyne and Jennings [1997] 11. 
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To be fair, the arts of preaching were never wholly free of neg- 
ative notices; nevertheless, dissatisfaction with these prescriptive trea- 
tises is rare between 1275 and 1350, the period in which they are 
most closely allied with Ciceronian dispositio. Pre-1275, Humbert of 
Romans had characterized as ‘vicious’ the then current multiplica- 
tion of distinctions and authorities.? Roger Bacon, too, saw ‘infinite 
childish foolishness and a dragging down of the words of God? in 
divisions, consonances, and verbal agreement.’ Post 1350, Jean 
Gerson viewed the preaching of his day as the work of ‘incomplete 
artists and insufficient rhetoricians'.? His indictment is mild com- 
pared to John Wyclif's many warnings about using a format for 
preaching which employs the argumentation of the schools; he identifies 
anything comparable as a symptom, if not a cause, of the spiritual 
distemper within the body politic.^ This reformer's Latin sermons 
and even some of his treatises are filled with the idea that divisions 
are the sign of a divided society," and this even while he develops 
in full scholastic mode the idea that unadorned Scripture is the only 
acceptable guide for the Church.? In Wyclif's English sermons, where 
the sentence by sentence exegesis does not allow for similar argu- 
mentation, there is still no doubt about his penchant for division, 
subdivision, and the citation of authorities.?? 

Wyclif’s preaching practice, which is certainly at variance with his 
words, serves as a reminder that sermons themselves can function 
legitimately as commentaries on those texts which dictated their form 
and outlined their content. Fortunately, the window of opportunity 
from which to view this process is much wider than the dates assigned 
to the truly dispositionally oriented artes praedicandi, because thematic 
usages among preachers predate the earliest of these arts and per- 
dure well into the fifteenth century. Long before Thomas Chobham 
penned his Summa, the progressive transformation of the ancient 
homily into the thematically developed sermon had been carried for- 
ward with increasing momentum. In a monastic setting, preachers 


* Caplan [1970] 131. 
^ Wenzel [1986] 64. 
? Caplan [1970] 132. 
Spencer [1993] 228 
Ibid. 
Knapp [1977] 25. 
Knapp [1977] 80-81. 
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like Guillaume de Flay and Thomas de Morigny (both fl. ca. 1140) 
began the process by applying themselves to careful explications of 
a single verse of Scripture rather than an entire pericope;? Bernard 
of Clairvaux lent his immense influence to an analytic methodology 
which has affinities with thematic form; Gilbert Foliot perfected the 
threefold distinctio as a structuring device for his sermons;? and a 
host of notable preachers in the later twelfth century followed these 
leads.? Outside the monasteries, in the same epoch, both university 
and cathedral sermonizers embraced thematic design; Peter Comestor, 
Hildebert of Lavardin, Peter of Poitiers, and Raoul Ardent can cer- 
tainly be numbered among them. As the last six volumes of Schneyer's 
Repertorium. demonstrate, in the century or so encapsulated by John 
of Wales’ Tractatus at one end and Higden’s Ars componendi sermones 
at the other, dispositionally organized sermon material, whether in 
outline, full text, reportage, or notes, appeared throughout Europe.® 
Wenzel points out that surviving sermons which ‘have the length 
and fullness one might expect to find in oral delivery are built pre- 
cisely on the pattern taught by the artes praedicand? ^ Thematic for- 
mat was adopted even by the cardinals of papal Avignon, who 
adhered strictly to a three-point divisional schema. Like their hum- 
ble confrères in the parishes, ‘the cardinals’ sermons reveal an approach 
to preaching as a learnable ars whose numerous preaching aids made 
effective, if not brilliant, homiletics accessible even to amateurs'.? 
Equally notable is the fact that long after Ranulph Higden wrote 
his Ars componendi sermones, and well into the era when rhetorical 
doctrina in preaching manuals seemed a distant memory, the anonymous 


9 Leclercq [1943-45] 162-63. 

© To the contemporary student, Bernard’s sermons could be characterized as 
‘organized’ rather than ‘thematic’ but, to the medieval one, they apparently exhib- 
ited elements of thematic form. Robert of Basevorn maintains, for example, that 
‘St. Bernard ...takes a certain theme... begins it artfully, divides it into two or 
three members, confirms it, and ends it, using every rhetorical color so that the 
whole work shines with a double glow, earthly and heavenly’ (Charland [1936] 247 
trans. Leopold Krul in Murphy [1971] 131). 

© Hunt [1936] 33-34. 

5 Lambert of Belgium, Foulques of Neuilly, Odo of Ourscamp, and Honorius 
of Autun are prime examples; see Jennings [1992] 37. 

9* Schneyer [1969-78] provides numerous examples in 2:717-23, 4:638-42, and 
5:1-16. 

5 Schneyer [1969-78], vols 6-11. 

99 Wenzel [1986] 69. 

?' Beattie [1996] 268. 
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but ‘representative’ author of the 34th sermon (‘De viduis) in MS 
Bayeux 48 follows a dispositional schematic with great fluency, propos- 
ing theme, protheme, divisions, and subdivisions with their appro- 
priate development.® 

Sermon content, as well as sermon format, can supply perspec- 
tive on the prevalence of Ciceronian structure. Some preachers 
directed their congregations, in Latin, to note their progression from 
one division to another; others used the vernacular for the same pur- 
pose, as can be seen in comments culled from Ross’ English sermon 
collection; for example: ‘for oure first principall and secound togadur’ 
(p. 245); ‘that I toke to my teme’ (pp. 163, 165, 171); ‘the second 
poynt (p. 209); ‘the bride poynte’ (p. 211); ‘as I seid in myn anteteme’ 
(p. 275).® Of course, not all preachers and not every sermon embraced 
the rhetorical prescriptions advocated by the handbooks. The anony- 
mous sermonizer of MS Bodley 649, fol. 128, thought it was more 
important to know oneself than to know the colors of rhetoric.” 
Additionally, sermon design inevitably reflected the kind of congre- 
gation addressed. A strict adherence to thematic principles was thought 
suitable for an educated, clerical audience whose verbal acuity occa- 
sioned great caution in the selection of parallel passages lest these 
‘periti? note an incongruity and ridicule the preacher. For simple 
people, a scriptural text explicated phrase by phrase was acceptable, 
although most manualists seemed, like Higden, more comfortable 
with themes that could be organized in some fashion, even if by 
means of the twelve apostles.” The diverse styles in which sermons 
could be delivered sometimes skewed contemporary perceptions, as 
happened with an observation about Italian proclivities. ‘Thomas 
Waleys had noted (‘puta in Italia’) that the ancient or homily for- 
mat—using the scriptural readings of a Mass—was considered eas- 
ier and more useful there, especially when speaking ‘non clero sed 
populo’ [not to the clergy but to the people]. However, a broader- 
based analysis of the preaching situation in Italy indicates that his 


5 Martin [1988] 237. 

5 Ross [1960]. 

? Reference kindly supplied by Br. Patrick Horner of Manhattan College. 

7! Jennings [1991] 24 with trans. from Jennings [2003]. The same sentiment is 
to be found in the ‘colores rhetoric? of Onulf of Speyer (Ward [1995c] 113-14; 
Jaeger [1994] 136-38). 

? Jennings [1991] 23. 

7 Charland [1936] 344; Wenzel [1986] 71 translates ‘facilior et utilior’ as ‘preferred’. 
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comment was not entirely accurate. Certainly the Franciscans used 
a methodology ‘based in both form and content on historical episode, 
concrete experience, and active imagination’.’* But this style was 
counterbalanced by the preaching of the Dominicans, which extended 
the range of thematic techniques to a laity who ‘could appreciate, 
and indeed desired to learn, the scholastic principles of logical 
structuration’. ” 

Further evidence attesting to the understanding and desirability of 
thematic form occurs in the ‘commentary’ undertaken by congrega- 
tions themselves. For example, a certain Worcester preacher, who 
had the temerity to begin a sermon with a quotation from classical 
poetry rather than from the Bible, was so criticized by his congre- 
gation that in his next sermon he was careful to note his theme’s 
biblical provenance. Manualist Basevorn had personally witnessed 
the harassment of a preacher who found himself 'surrounded by 
petulant sermon conoisseurs’, demanding a performance artfully pre- 
pared according to modern rules or they threatened to cry, ‘Iam 
frater est extra thema suum’ [Now the friar has gone beyond his 
theme].’’ Waleys likewise warned against pandering to an audience 
which applauded thematic structures”—a circumstance documented 
by the experience of an anonymous preacher recorded in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale’s MS Lat. 14961: 


If the theme is nicely divided, if the friar speaks well, develops his ser- 
mon nicely, and comes to a pleasing conclusion, they say: ‘How well 
that friar has preached; what a beautiful sermon he has given!??° 


But most of these commentaries, whether positive or negative, indi- 
cate a familiarity with, even knowledge of, dispositis function and 
effects. As Ciceronian principles of arrangement exercised less con- 
trol on late fourteenth and fifteenth century artes praedicandi, the once 
clearly organized ‘modern’ or thematic preaching fell into disrepute 
and ‘ostentatious structural artifice’ which distracted and detracted 


™ Lesnick [1989] 95. 

# Lesnick [1989] 94. 

© Cited in Spencer [1993] 229. 

7 Charland [1936] 244, noted in Fletcher [1998] 261. 

7 Charland [1936] 336-37, the ninth precept in the chapter ‘De qualitate 
praedicatoris’. 


79 Wenzel [1986] 64-65. 
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from the scriptural text became, all too often, the norm.? Such a 
failing, sometimes termed ‘abscondere ab illis veritatem per scolasti- 
cas subtilitates’ [to conceal truth from the congregation by means of 
rhetorical subtleties] may have prompted Williem Fuer, a weaver 
from Gloucester, to complain that preachers in his day ‘capiunt et 
predicant unam clausulam evangelii’, and expound it ‘ad libitum’ at 
which point ‘recendunt sophisticaliter a veritate textus evangelici?.8! 

In the final century of the medieval period, then, the testimony 
of both sermon form and content indicates a palpable absence of 
dispositional formats. Yet this obvious decline prompts a last glance 
at the opposed swing of the pendulum, to the time and texts where 
Cicero's prescripts exercised control over a sermon's design. Indeed, 
in those artes praedicandi composed between 1275 and 1350, a selec- 
tive copying process, which functioned like an internal commentary, 
provides final testimony to the once influential structures of Ciceronian 
arrangement. This phenomenon can be assessed using two criteria: 
what material was actually chosen by a later author to be copied 
from an earlier one and whether or not that material created a man- 
ual that was more (or less) dispositional in nature. 

A good example of the copying phenomenon as it is relevant to 
arrangement emerges from the manuals' extensive discussion of com- 
ponents in the theme's introduction, a sermon part with strong resem- 
blance to narratio. In the medieval texts, this section contains a 
somewhat detailed analaysis of the two modes of procedure which 
might be employed in clarifying a sermon's purpose: one a narra- 
tive process containing logical argumentation or providing the key 
to the theme by analogy or quotation, the other an illustrative argu- 
ment leading to a conclusion which is the theme itself? The anal- 
ogy with what Cicero calls the exposition of a case is demonstrable 
(De inv. 1.19.27-1.20.28), and the classical necessity for this section’s 
being brief, clear, and plausible (De inv. 1.18.25) accords well with 
medieval desiderata. 


*?' Fletcher [1998] 262. 

8! Hudson [1988] 272 and 273: ‘seize upon and preach about one clause from 
the Gospel and expound it at will, at which point these preachers depart through 
false analogies from the truth of the evangelist's text. Fuer was also distressed about 
priests’ clothing; Hudson [1988] 145. 

$ Jennings [1989] 92. 
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In fact, the segments of manuals focusing on the introductio evince 
a gradual evolution of classical prescriptions. John of Wales had 
made provision for the introduction's existence but had emphasized 
the necessity for keeping it ‘parvus’ in order not to delay the preacher's 
approach to his division and its consequent development.? When 
speaking ‘de introitu, John mentioned only three methods of pro- 
cedure: ‘vel accipiendo auctoritatem canonis, vel alicuius sancti, vel 
aliquod commune proverbium’."* How these processes mushroomed 
into as many as ten seems to have puzzled even some of the authors 
of the artes: Thomas Waleys remarks concerning this section ‘cuius 
causam non plene comprehendo’ [I do not clearly understand its 
basis], but he supposes that it afforded the preacher an opportunity 
to catch the attention of his audience and to make clear his pur- 
pose.” The author of the British Library’s Additional MS 24361 
shows greater consciousness of the function of the introductio thematis 
and devotes one-third of his treatise to its explication. He concludes 
that five methods of introducing a theme can be employed: ‘per 
manuduccionem, per simile in natura, per sacram scripturam, per 
scripturam sanctorum, per auctoritatem philosophorum et poetico- 
?.8 Robert of Basevorn incorporates these methods into his dis- 
cussion, but his is a more logically organized approach; the introduction, 
he says, can be formed in three ways: by authority, by argument, 
by both at the same time." An authority forming an introduction 
can come from something original, from a philosopher or a poet, 
or from any authentic source, provided that it is not from Scripture 
or from ‘apocrypha’ which are sometimes incorporated into the 
Bible. The second method (argument) clearly reflects the dialecti- 
cal emphasis of the universities and, as practiced in Oxford, pro- 
vides for such processes as induction, examples from art, nature, and 
history, the syllogism, and the enthymeme.?? Basevorn particularly 


rum 


8 Jennings [1978] 119. 

8 John of Wales [1480] fol. xx: ‘by accepting the authority of Canon Law, or 
of any of the saints, or of some well-known proverb'. 

8 Charland [1936] 356. 

8° Fols 52r—53r: ‘by adaptation, through similarities perceived in nature, by means 
of sacred scripture or the wriüngs of the saints, through the judgments of philoso- 
phers and poets’. 

87 Charland [1936] 269. 

95 Ibid. 

® Charland [1936] 270-71. 
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commends an eighth strategy which he terms ‘Parisian’ because, no 
matter what kind of argument is used there for the introduction, all 
parts are confirmed by the authority of sacred Scripture." For intro- 
ductions to themes of two or more significant words, any or all of 
these methods can be employed; for those of just one explicit state- 
ment (for example, intellige), he recommends that an authority be first 
introduced and that three members which correspond to the feast 
and the theme be immediately drawn from it.” 

Writing shortly after Basevorn, Thomas Waleys is even more 
schematic: he begins by explaining accidental and essential diversity 
in the explication of themes and divides the latter into narrative and 
argument, from which standpoint he proceeds to outline the several 
processes of introductio thematis.? The tight order prescribed by Waleys 
is clearly opposite to the sprawling explanation of introductory method- 
ologies proffered by Alphonsus d’Alphran: the introduction of the 
theme can be accomplished ‘per syllogismum, per consequentiam, 
per induccionem, per exemplum, per originale, per auctoritatem 
philosophie, per divisionem, per distinctionem, per figuratam, per 
questionem"? Between Waleys' strictures and Alphonsus’ expansive- 
ness, Ranulph Higden charts a middle course in stating that the 
introduction is able to be made ‘multis modis [in many ways]. He 
allows the use of scriptural interpretation as the first of these modes, 
no doubt modelling his advice on some of the versions of John of 
Wales’ Tractatus but, by leaving his initial definition somewhat vague 
(‘per scripturam), Ranulph is able to include here also the writings 
of the saints, those of poets, and those of philosophers.®* Under his 


? ‘Octavus modus est Parisiensium, et simpliciter melior, scilicet quocumque 
genere argumenti utatur pro introductione, omnes particulas auctoritate sacrae scrip- 
turae confirmare! (Charland [1936] 271-72). 

?' Charland [1936] 272. 

® From the chapter ‘De modo et forma introducendi thema’ (Charland [1936] 
357-68). 

d Li at length in MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hamilton 44, fols 
188r-197v: ‘through a syllogism, by means of a natural progression, by employing 
induction and examples, by using a previously recognized source, by means of the 
opinions of philosophers, through the use of division, distinction, figures of speech, 
and questioning’. 

% Ranulph begins by reminding the preacher about the fourfold signification of 
biblical texts. Then, taking as his theme, “The young man will dwell with the vir- 
gin' (Is. 62.5), he uses verses from the Hebrew and Christian scriptures as well as 
material from Augustine, Seneca, and Vergil to introduce it; see Jennings [1991] 
35-37. 
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second heading, argumentum, he discusses inductive reasoning, the syl- 
logism, and the enthymeme as modes of introduction, and he also 
commends the Parisian emphasis on authorities. The next two cat- 
egories which are mentioned in the beginning of the chapter, ‘per 
exemplarem manuduccionem’ [by adapting an example] and ‘per 
simile in natura’ are handled in an easily decipherable manner by 
Ranulph; yet, his reflections ‘per exemplum in arte’ and ‘per exem- 
plum in historia’ are indiscriminately tacked on to the section on 
similarities in nature.? Except for an aside on the vagaries of Guy 
d’Evereux,° his comments on proverbial introductions and on those 
stemming from a theme of only one word follow Basevorn's fairly 
closely and clearly fulfill the spirit if not the letter of Ciceronian 
narratio. 

Higden’s methodology for introducing a theme—a methodology 
which clearly operates in a manner analogous to that part of arrange- 
ment called ‘the narration’™—seems to have had diminishing significance 
for some of his contemporaries and certainly for later sermon the- 
orists;”’ in fact, after the era in which dispositio flourished among the 
artes praedicandi, manualists seem neither to understand nor to value 
Ciceronian structural principles, now unquestionably disengaged from 
their classical roots. Copying thus proceeds without any overarching 
points of reference and gradually has meaning only as a wriüng exer- 
cise. The grassroots pastoral movement of the medieval centuries, so 
dependent on the thematic sermon schema to which Cicero—acknowl- 
edged or not—had given usable formats, disintegrates, validating 
Harry Caplan’s dictum that the ‘complete synthesis of homiletics and 
classical rhetoric! occurs only in the Renaissance? Yet, the com- 
prehension of such a synthesis is, at least initially, the province of 
learned elites, not that of the ordinary preacher. Cicero's dramatic 
influence in the larger world of moral instruction, the world of the 
sermon, is no longer perceptible at the parochial level. Erasmus? 


9 Jennings [1991] 38-40. 

°° Guy d'Evreux's collection of sermons, completed about 1293 and often described 
as a Summa sermonum dominicalium, treated theme and protheme as separate sermon 
elements connected by a common word; see Michaud-Quantin [1950] 213-33. 

9? For example, Martin of Cordoba, Thomas of Todi, and the anonymous authors 
of tracts formerly attributed to Thomas Aquinas and Henry of Hesse; see Jennings 
[1978] 121. 

?* Caplan [1970] 133. 
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Ecclesiastes does indirectly endorse the validity of medieval preaching 
structures; however, in light of its author's strident call ‘ad fontes’, 
such acknowledgment is, almost axiomatically, overlooked.” Melanch- 
thon, too, pays little heed to dispositional organization, concentrating 
his efforts on the devising of a ‘rhetorically scientific division of the 
kinds of preaching into the didactic, epitreptic, ... and paraenetic?.!9 
A final brush with Ciceronian arrangement seems possible in light 
of Morhof’s contention that there is ‘no distinction between civil 
and sacred oratory except in subject matter’ and that ‘the precepts 
and methods are the same in both’.'®! Nevertheless, his conclusion 
that all inspiration is to be drawn from Aristotle? suggests that 
Cicero’s second coming in the preaching tradition ended not with a 
bang but with a whimper. 
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100 In De Arte Concionandi Formulae, fols 54-61, cited in Caplan [1970] 133. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE RHETORICAL JUVENILIA OF CICERO AND THE 
ARTES DICTAMINIS 


Gian Carlo Alessio 


The relevance of Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine to the teaching and 
practice of the ars dictaminis has traditionally been regarded as mar- 
ginal,! despite the allusions to Ciceronian rhetoric we find in medieval 
dictaminal textbooks.? This view, however, needs modification. It is 
important to recognize, first, that for the theorists of the ars dictaminis 
as for all other practitioners of medieval communication theory down 
to the advent of humanism, the principal sources for classical rhetor- 
ical doctrine were the De inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium? 
Second, it must be noted that the theorists of the ars dictaminis used 
their classical sources selectively. Their utilization of classical rhetor- 
ical doctrine is, in fact, limited to those partes orationis still recogniz- 
ably present within the structure of the letter (exordium, narratio and, 
more rarely, conclusio), and, more generally, to what might be regarded 
as functional to the needs of dictamen as a primarily stylistic art ori- 
ented towards the production of written texts. Elocutio was conse- 
quently privileged as the portion of classical doctrine most relevant 
to the ars dictaminis, while those parts of classical rhetoric that related 
to forensic and deliberative discourse were generally regarded as dis- 
pensable. Within these general limits, the use of the classical material 


! Though now see Cox [1999] 244; also, more generally, for the links between 
dictaminal culture and the rhetorical commentary tradition, Ward [2001a] 186-90. 

? See, for example, Arseginus, Quadrisa (MS Padua Biblioteca Universitaria 1182) 
fol. 167rb: ‘Qui notitiam colorum desiderant adipisci regirent rethoricam tullianam’; 
Lorenzo d'Aquileia, Ars dictaminis (‘amplectetur Marcum Tullium’; I quote from 
Novati [1899] 25). See also Maggini [1912] 71 n. 1. 

* Boethius's De topicis differentiis does not appear to have been a particular influence 
on dictaminal theory, despite this text's wide manuscript dissemination, which was 
often linked to that of De inventione and Ad Herennium. See Ward [19962]. 

* *Whence that art which has to do with “composition” is not actually rhetoric, 
but a part of it, a part called “style”’ [Unde ars ista, que dictatoria nuncupatur, non 
est ipsa rethorica, sed pars eius, elocutio nominate]; Bene da Firenze in Alessio 


[1983] 6 (1.4.16). 
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varied according to the different contexts and historical periods in 
which the ars dictaminis developed. In particular, we find an increasing 
reliance on classical doctrine as we move from the dictaminal man- 
uals of the twelfth century to those of the early thirteenth.? It remains 
an open question whether this greater integration of classical rhetoric 
within the ars dictaminis correlated with a progressive substitution of 
dictaminal teaching for the direct study of classical rhetorical texts. 
Clarification of this question will have to be postponed until we have 
a better idea of the precise character of the arts curriculum in the 
Italian universities, and particularly at Bologna, in this period.° 
Starting with the eleventh century, the Breviarium. de dictamine and 
Flores rhetorici of Alberic of Montecassino were more manuals of style 
[libri dictaminum] than epistolary treatises in their own right.’ Never- 
theless, they view the epistle as a distinct genre of composition, epit- 
omized by the salutatio, which we can here see for the first time 
beginning to assume the form it will take in the later dictaminal 
manuals. Alberic's rhetorical (or stylistic) teachings are remarkably 
distinctive in form, and differ considerably from Ciceronian doctrine, 
especially where terminology is concerned. In the Flores rhetonci, 
Alberic's usage coincides with Cicero's only in regard to the two 


? The relationship traced here between classical rhetoric and medieval dictamen is 
limited to what can be established on the basis of actual intertextual references (for 
the theoretical implications see Ward [2001a]). Where the relationship between ars 
dictaminis and the tradition of commentaries on classical rhetorical texts is concerned, 
it is difficult as yet to say anything with certainty, given the very limited number 
of commentaries for which editions are available. 

© At the moment there is no significant evidence of formal teaching [lectura] of 
classical rhetoric in the early years of the University of Bologna, though it may be 
conjectured that such teaching existed, at least down to the beginning of the twelfth 
century (Cox [1999] 242). From around the mid-thirteenth century, there is docu- 
mentary evidence of a tradition of Ciceronian rhetorical teaching at Bologna (Ward 
[2001a]), but numerous areas of unclarity remain: in the first decades of the fifteenth 
century, for example, in the short-lived ‘Studium’ of Piacenza, Giovanni Travesi of 
Pavia alludes in a model epistle to a student of ‘rhetorica and ars dictand’ in a way 
that would seem to imply that the two disciplines were taught separately. For the 
teaching of rhetoric in Paris and Oxford in this period see Ward [19962]. 

7 Respectively Rockinger [1863-64]; Groll [1963]; Worstbrock [1989]; Inguanez 
and Willard [1938]. 

8 Inguanez and Willard [1938] 38: ‘Altera manet consideratio, an iustam rem 
vel iniustam [...] exigat: [...] Si iustam rem exigas, fidentius loquaris, appelles 
legem [...] Si iniustam partem habes, artificiosis verbis opus est’. The same Ciceronian 
doctrine is also found in the Ratto in dictamine which is modelled on Alberic's De 
dictamine (ed. Worstbrock [1989] 37—42 at 41). See now Newton and Radding [2003] 
53n. 1. 
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modes of exordium, which derive from the Rhetorica ad Herennium and 
De inventione? The presence of classical rhetorical material is more 
visible in the Breviarium, the main aim of which is to provide rules 
for prose composition in general (though this aim is shared to an 
extent by the Flores). The primary model of reference for compositio 
and elocutio in the Breviarium seems to have been the fourth book of 
the Rhetonca ad Herennium, as will become standard from the begin- 
ning of the second half of the twelfth century. The classical text is 
also echoed in the Breviarium’s treatment of definitio (AH 4.25.35), and 
even more closely in that of other rhetorical figures [colores] such as 
contentio (4.15.21 and 4.45.58), contrarium (4.16.25), and gradatio (4.25.34):'° 


Among all the embellishments the one which the grammarians call 
‘antithesis’ and the rhetors ‘contention’ or ‘contrary’, is recognised to 
hold the foremost place. Hence certain examples of this should be sub- 
joined so that through those which we adduce, others can be thought 
out: in the assembly you talk of valour; in battle you cannot for cowardice endure 
the trumpet’s sound. In peace you keep demanding war; in war you yearn for 
peace. Present, you wish to be absent, absent, you wish to be present. Where 
there is no need, you are uproarious; when you should speak, you grow mute. 
In a situation requiring all your coolness, you are on fire; in one requiring all your 


? Groll [1963], A new critical edition of the text, by Filippo Bognani, is forth- 
coming in 2006 from SISMEL (Società Internationale per lo Studio del Medioevo 
Latino), Florence. 

10 ‘Inter omnes exornationes ea, quam grammatici “[anti]thesin”, rethores “con- 
tentionem” vel “contrarium” nuncupant, primatum noscitur obtinere. Unde huius 
quedam subinferenda sunt exempla, ut per ea, que ponemus, quedam possunt exco- 
gitare: /n contione pro virtute loqueris, in prelio pro ignavia sonitum. tube ferre non. potes. In 
pace bellum queritas, in bellum pacem desideras. Ades abesse vis, abes adesse vis. Ubi non 
est opus exclamas, cum tibi loqui convenit obmutescis. In re frigidissima cales, in ferventissima 
frigescis. Inimicis te placabilem, amficlis inexorabilem prebes. In otio tumultaris, in tumultu. es 
otiosus. Habet assentatio tocunda principia, eadem exitus amarissimos affert. Si quis suis rationibus 
inimicus fuerit semper, eum quomodo alienis amicum esse speras? Quem in amici- 
tia perfidiosum cognoveris, eum quare putas in inimicitia cum fide posse haberi? 
Qui privatus intollerabili superbia fuerit, is quomodo potest dignitate preditus humi- 
liari? Qui in sermonibus et conventu amicorum verum dixerit nunquam, eum sibi 
credas in contionibus a mendacio temperaturum? Ouos [Groll: Oves] de collibus 
eicimus, cum eis in campos dimicare metuimus? Qui cum plures erant, nobis pau- 
cis exequari non poterant, hip postquam sunt pauciores, metuimus, ne nobis sint 
superiores? Vos de huius incommodis lugetis, iste reipublice calamitate letatur. 
Climax, quam phylosophi “gradattonem” interpretantur, hoc modo agitur: Africano 
virtutem industria, virtus gloriam, gloria emulos conpar[a]vit. Item: imperium [Grecie] egre [gi]um 
fuit apud Athenienses, Atheniensibus potiti sunt Spartiate, Spartiatas superavere Thebani, Thebanos 
Macedones vicerunt, qui ad imperium Grecie brevi tempore adiunxerunt [Asiam]? (Groll [1963] 
78-80). Passages taken from the Ad Herennium are italicised, here and in the fol- 
lowing citations; the translation used is that of Harry Caplan [1964]. 
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ardour, you are cool. To enemies you show yourself conciliatory, to friends inex- 
orable. When all is calm, you are confused; when all is in confusion, you are 
calm. Flattery has pleasant beginnings, but also brings on bitterest endings. If any- 
one shows themselves to be hostile to their own best interests, how 
can you expect them to be attentive to the best interests of others? 
Would you expect someone who has betrayed friendships to be faith- 
ful when confronted by enemies? Whoever displays great pride in a 
private capacity can hardly be expected to be humble when endowed 
with public office. He who has never spoken the truth in conversation 
or among friends, will hardly refrain from lies when speaking in public 
assemblies. Ave we afraid to fight on the plains those whom we have expunged 
from the hills? Those whom we were afraid to face when they were many to our 
few, now that they are fewer, shall we fear them because they might overcome us? 
You mourn the injuries this man has suffered, but he rejoices in the 
republic’s calamities. 

‘Climax’, which the philosophers expound as ‘gradation’, is done in 
this manner: the industry of Africanus brought him excellence, his excellence glory, 
his glory rivals. Again: the empire of Greece belonged to the Athenians; the Athenians 
were overpowered by the Spartans, the Spartans were overcome by the Thebans, 
the Thebans were conquered by the Macedomans, and the Macedonians in a short 
time subdued Asta [and joined her] to the empire of Greece. 


A final example might be the following passage, generated out of a 
contamination between the treatment of expolitio in the Ad Herennium 
(4.42.54) and that of sermocinatio (4.45.55): 


They call it ‘refining’ when it is a matter of dwelling on the same topic and 
yet seeming to say this and that other thing,!! which is done in these ways: 
‘no peril is so great that a wise man would think it ought to be avoided when 
the safety of the fatherland is at stake. When the lasting security of the state is 
in question, the man endowed with good principles will undoubtedly believe that 
in defence of the fortunes of the republic he ought to shun no crisis of life, and 
he will ever persist in the determination [eagerly] to enter for the fatherland, any 
combat, [however] great the peril to life’. Again: ‘the wise man will think that for 
the common weal he ought to undergo every peril. Ofien he will say to himself: 


! The ‘aliud atque aliud’ of the Ad Herennium is replaced in Alberic with ‘illud 
atque illud’, but this does not affect the translation: ‘Expolitionem ap[p]ellant, cum 
in eodem loco manentes illud atque illud dicere videmur, quod his modis agitur: Nullum tan- 
tum [est] periculum, quod sapiens pro salute patrie arbitretur vitandum. Cum agitur incolomitas 
cwium in perpetuam, qui bonis erit rationibus. preditus, profecto nullum sibi discrimen pro for- 
tunis reipublice fugiendum putabit, et erit in ea sententia. semper, ut [pro patria] in magnam vite 
descendat. dimicationem. Item: sapiens omnia reipublice causa suscipienda. pericula. putabit. Sepe 
ipsum secum loquitur: “non mihi soli, sed etiam aliis atque multo potius natus sum patrie; vita, 
que debetur fato, saluti patrie satissimum solvatur. Nec me tute atque honeste ad hanc produxit 
etatem; munivit meas rationes. bonis legibus bonisque disciplinis. Quid est, quod a me satis [ei] 
possit persolvi?” Hec loquetur secum sapiens. Ergo in periculis reipublice nullum periculum fugiet 
(Groll [1963] 80). 
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‘not for self alone was I born, but for others, and, much more, for the fatherland. 
It is most appropriate that my life, which I owe to fate, should be spent for the 
salvation of my country. Has she not in safety and honour reared me even to this 
time of life, protected my interests by good laws and good training? How can I 
adequately repay her [from whom I have received these blessings]? The wise man 
says this to himself. Therefore, when the republic is in danger, he will shun no 
danger. 


By contrast with the model represented by Alberic, the relationship 
between the ars dictaminis and classical texts in early twelfth-century 
Bologna looks entirely different. The schools of Adalbert of Samaria 
(1111-18), and, to a lesser extent, Hugh of Bologna (1119—24)—the 
latter claiming to be a follower of Alberic—taught only what was 
strictly necessary to the correct composition of the epistle, with a 
particular emphasis on the salutatio, which Alberic had already empha- 
sised as the central element in epistolography. From the manuals of 
Adalbert and Hugh we may infer that the ars dictaminis, in this early 
phase, took the form of a specialist training in the technical parts 
of the epistle, conducted outside the framework of both rhetoric and 
grammar (insofar as the two can be said to exist as discrete disci- 
plines in this period).? For Adalbert in his Praecepta dictaminum, com- 
pleted around 1115, knowledge of rhetoric features as a pre-requisite 
for acquisition of the trade of dictator.'* Indeed, the ars dictaminis 


? The famous passage by Odofredus (Fasoli [1970] 73), who taught between 
1236 and 1265, marks an evolution of studies at the University of Bologna. While 
initially the curriculum there was exclusively arts based, the center of gravity later 
shifted to the teaching of law, with the arts surviving as an optional foundation 
course for prospective law students. Some idea of the cultural situation in Bologna, 
before Irnerio and the foundation of the law schools, emerges from the lives of St 
Bruno of Segni (b. ca. 1050), and Guido of Acqui (d. 1070), which contain refer- 
ences to the study of artes in Bologna (Fasoli [1970] 72-73), although it should be 
noted that these texts were written much later than the period under discussion. 
More important as sources are the verse epigraph by Bishop Bernard (d. 1104), the 
subscriptions in verse of the notaries of Bologna (Orlandelli [1956-57] 179-85), and 
the testimony of writers such as Acerbo Morena (ed. Guterbock [1930] 163: ‘Pollebat 
equidem tunc Bononia in litteralibus studiis pre cunctis Ytalie civitatibus’) and Arrigo 
da Settimello. As for the specific question of whether some form of rhetorical teach- 
ing based on classical texts existed in Bologna in this period, the Chartularium. Studu 
Bononiensis is of little help in establishing this. Throughout the entire twelfth cen- 
tury, the highest title given to lecturers ‘in artibus’ is that of ‘professor artis gra- 
matice’: a title we also find attributed to figures with a well documented interest 
in dictamen, such as Bono of Lucca (Chartularium [1907-] 7:273-74 n. 2618). 

13 ‘Primum itaque dictatorem oportet cognoscere grammaticam, rhetoricam, dialec- 
ticam, eloquentie studia huic operi necessaria! (Rockinger [1863-64] 31). For the 
date of composition of the treatise see Schmale [1961] 12. 
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appears to be conceived of in this work as a specialist adjunct to 
the acquisition of grammatical, rhetorical, and dialectical skills, which 
would appear to have been learned elsewhere.!* The notion of rhetoric 
that seems to transpire from Adalbert’s text seems quite different 
from the classical conception of the art, being limited to stylistics 
and oriented towards the composition of letters: 


Rhetoric is a matter of composing in a clear, embellished and refined 
manner, of assigning to each person, rank and dignity appropriate 
qualities, as well as of discerning correct order and balance.? 


In keeping with this conception of rhetoric, the only reference to elo- 
cutio that appears in the text of Adalbert, with an explicit allusion 
to “Tullius in rethoricis’ (p. 33), is in connection with the tripartite 
division of oratorical styles dealt with in the Ad Herennium 4.8.11-11.16, 
but in Alberic applied to the epistle. 

It seems then that for Adalbert, and perhaps later for Hugh of 
Bologna, the teaching of epistolary dictamen and rhetoric did not coin- 
cide; rather, the two were taught separately, in parallel. This may 
explain the absence, within the artes dictaminis, of terminology taken 


! After Adalbert, the only Italian dictator who seems aware of the potential con- 
tribution the three arts of the trivium might make to the skill of composition is Bene 
da Firenze (ed Alessio [1983] L.4.2—6). ‘Reducitur vero hec facultas ad eloquentiam 
trivialem, quia totum trivium perfecte nos promovet ad loquendum. Nam gram- 
matica illuminat intellectum, logica fidem prestat, rethorica facit velle: que tria mul- 
tum expediunt dictatori [. ..] Substantialiter enim ad rethoricam spectare cognoscitur 

, 


? ‘Rhetorica vero distincte, ornate, expolite componere, unicuique persone, nec- 
non ordini et dignitati congrua accidentia distribuere, ordinem et modum discernere 
(Schmale [1961] 31). Adalbert's definition echoes almost word for word the definition 
of rhetoric with which Alberic concludes his Breviarium (Groll [1963] 40): *Rhetorica 
est ratio vel copia dicendi, que docet ornate verba componere, unicuique persone, 
etati, sexui necnon ordini et dignitati congrua accidentia distribuere et modum et 
ordinem discernere’. Thus Adalbert seems to accept what must have appeared one 
of the main theoretical novelties in Alberic’s manual, even though he rejected the 
latter’s attempt to present the epistle in the global context of rhetoric and gram- 
mar. Specifically, he appears in sympathy with Alberic's attempt to establish norms 
for the salutatio of the letter, considered the most ‘technical’ element of the letter 
in that it required a knowledge of the complicated hierarchy of social ordines and 
dignitates. Two centuries later, Giovanni del Virgilio was similarly explicit in limit- 
ing rhetoric to style: ‘Rethorice (sic) est scientia proferendi condicta cum ornatu 
verborum et pondere sententiarum’ (Kristeller [1961] 193), though, typically for the 
period, he conceives of the scope of rhetoric as extending to all forms of prose 
composition. 
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from Ad Herennium and De inventione, except in the definitions of cer- 
tain of the partes orationis. As was noted above, the ars dictaminis in 
this period appears to have restricted itself to establishing norms for 
those parts of rhetoric most relevant to the composition of letters: 
first and most importantly, the salutatio with its intricate hierarchy of 
addressers and addressees; and secondarily, the exordium and conclusto. 
This reduction of scope may be assumed to have been the product 
of a deliberate decision on the part of the authors of the artes dic- 
laminis, given that, as is clear from Alberic's writings, the term dictamen 
in the later eleventh and early twelfth centuries embraced all forms 
of written composition.^ At this time, the epistle was simply one 
species of dictamen, with structural elements specific to it.” 
Unsurprisingly, in view of the considerations above, we find that 
the early textbooks of the ars dictaminis made only a very limited use 
of classical rhetorical doctrine and terminology. Classical rhetoric 1s 
brought into play only in relation to those parts of the letter that 
coincide with the parts of the classical oration. These do not, of 
course, include the salutatio, which, in the form in which it is taught 
in the artes, is a medieval invention, with no relation to ancient 
rhetorical teachings. Nor 1s there any credible classical precedent for 
the petitio and conclusio, if one considers the function these parts are 
assigned within the letter. The epistolary "introduction! or exordium, 
however, retains the functions assigned to it in classical rhetoric. 
There was, in fact, a certain similarity between the function of the 
medieval letter (especially, though not exclusively, in its ‘public’ forms) 
and that of the judicial oratio. Both were designed to persuade another 
party to accept the reasons and the demands of the speaker/writer 
(the reduction of the letter to a purely narrative form 1s for the most 
part a later, humanistic development).!* The salutatio and petitio might 


16 Hugh of Bologna Rationes dictandi: ‘Duo quidem dictaminum genera nouimus, 


unum uidelicet prosaicum, alterum quod uocatur metricum’ (Rockinger [1863-64] 
54; and cfr. Curtius [1973] 76). 

"7 Hugh of Bologna: ‘Quod partitione tali congrue diuidimus, cum aliud tantum 
prosam, aliud prosam et epistolam dicimus. Tantum prosa ut dictamen Salustii et 
Ciceronis. Prosa et epistola ut Pauli et que mittuntur amicis uel quibuscunque mit- 
tamus’ (Rockinger [1863-64] 55). The distinction becomes canonical and contin- 
ues down to the fourteenth century (for instance in the ars dictaminis by Giovanni 
di Virgilio: ‘Prosaici dictaminis aliud epistolare, aliud non epistolare’; Kristeller 
[1961] 194. 

!8 It has been correctly observed that the tripartite division of roles characteristic 
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also be implicated in the task of winning the assent of the addressee, 
but this was a task primarily delegated to the exordium.” Consequently, 
the dictaminal theory of the exordium reproduces and reworks the 
exordial doctrine found in De inventione and Ad Herennium. Here, then, 
we have a clear instance of an area of classical rhetorical theory felt 
to be of continuing relevance, although, with few exceptions (notably 
the Rationes dictandi), ars dictaminis manuals tended to omit any dis- 
cussion of mstnuatio. While Adalbert had little to say about the exordium, 
Hugh of Bologna gave a definition taken from De inventione," and 
from this point the habit of referring to De inventione for the definitions 
of the partes epistolae became customary for the whole century and, 
indeed, subsequently, down to the advent of humanism. Hugh's sub- 
sequent brief discussion of how to win the audience's benevolence 
indicates that the classical material in the new treatises has been 
adapted to fit new needs.?' Though taking much from De inv. 1.16.22 
or (less probably) from AH 1.4.7-8, Hugh quickly points out that of 
the four ways by which one can obtain the benevolence of the audi- 


tores, only three can be applied in a letter; the fourth (most likely 


the mode ab adversariorum persona) ‘frequenter non utimur'.? 


of classical oratory, consisting of the orator, auditors (or iudices), and the adversarius 
is reduced in medieval epistolography to a bipartite relation between the person 
addressing (orator and the addressee (auditors or iudices) (Cox [1999] 255-56). It 
might be noted, however, that some ars dictaminis treatises invest letter-writing with 
an adversarial dimension, even if only on a theoretical level. 

19 One indication of the importance attributed to the persuasive function of the 
letter's opening section was the tendency in twelfth-century ars dictaminis manuals 
to substitute for the ‘quantitative’ term exordium, the function-oriented term captatio 
benevolentiae. 

20 “Est vero exordium secundum tullianam diffinitionem oratio idonee comparans ani- 
mum ad reliquam dictionum (Rockinger [1863-64] 57; italicised portions taken directly 
from De inv. 1.15.20). 

2! ‘In prologo seu exordio (captamus benivolentiam) cum mittentem vel cui mit- 
ütur aut utrique vel alteri rem aptam commendamus' (Rockinger [1863-64] 57). 

?' ‘Ceterum captationis modos in epistolis tres esse necessario nouimus, quarto 
frequenter non utimur, aut enim ab co qui mittit seu cui mittitur captatio capitur, 
vel ex ipsa re, id est ex hoc quod illorum alter uel utrique diligunt commendando 
beniuolentiam captent’ (Rockinger [1863-64] 58). In this case, it is difficult to estab- 
lish whether Hugh's primary source is the De inventione or the Ad Herennium: if his 
‘uel ex ipsa re’ looks nearer to the latter's ‘a rebus ipsis (AH 1.5.8) than to the 
former's ‘a causa’ (De Inv. 1.16.22), we must remember that the De inventione itself 
explains ‘a causa’ as ‘ab rebus’ in 1.16.23. It is clear from Hugh's discussion of the 
captatio benevolentiae that he considers this a function also capable of performance in 
other parts of the epistle (the salutatio and conclusio). Although it is difficult to identify 
a source for this point (which was taken up by later writers of artes dictaminis), it 
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Hugh's disciple Albert of San Martino, a canon from Asti, also 
uses the definition of the exordium? found in the De inventione, sup- 
plementing it, however, with that found in the Ad Herennium." Here 
we have the first instance of what will subsequently become a familiar 
practice within dictaminal theory: that of drawing simultaneously on 
the De inventione and the Ad Herennium; the two texts are either cited 
in parallel, as here, or their doctrines are combined, as happens in 
other cases. Another example of this is the anonymous Rationes dic- 
landi (ca. 1135), whose chapter on the captatio benevolentiae (Rat. dict. 
VI) may be compared with AH 1.4.6, 1.4—5.8 and De inv. 1.15.20 
and 1.16.22.^ Although this may be described primarily as a refor- 
mulation of the corresponding passages of De inventione, there are 
other moments when the wording of the anonymous treatise seems 
to echo, rather, the Rhetorica ad Herennium. It seems clear that both 
texts were present in the mind of the author, although the conta- 
mination between them may well have been unconscious.”° 


may derive in part from hints present in the commentary tradition to De inventione; 
see, for example, Thierry de Chartres: ‘Sed quia in ceteris partibus orationis rhetori- 
cae comparantur [benevolentia, docilitas, and attentio] etiam idonee animi audito- 
rum, ideo dicitur ad reliquam dictionem 1d est reperta, ut praeparet animos auditorum 
ad audiendum. Non enim aliqua partium orationis rhetoricae propter hoc reperta 
est praeter proemium’ (Fredborg [1988] 109.15-19) [But since in the other parts 
of the rhetorical speech the minds of the listeners are also brought into a proper 
condition, it is written FOR THE REST OF THE SPEECH (- lemma), that 1s 
met with in order to prepare the minds of the listeners for listening. For no other 
part of the rhetorical speech is met with for this purpose other than the proemium]. 

? Albertus da San Martino, Flores rethorici, MS Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Nuov. acq. lat. 910, fol. 9v: ‘Exordium est, iuxta Tullium in rethoricis, oracio ani- 
mum auditoris idonee comparans ad reliquam dictionem’. 

2 Ibid.: ‘vel exordium est, iuxta eundem Tullium, principium orationis per quod 
animus auditoris constituitur ad audiendum". 

2 Rockinger [1863-64] 18-19. 

26 Examples of phrasing in the Rationes recalling De inventione may be found in 
the text's discussion of the means of achieving benevolence ‘a persona mittentis’ 
(see for example ‘de suis factis uel officiis uel affectibus aliquid humiliter', ‘protinus 
et perspicue’, ‘si eorum usus arrogans et intolerabilis dicetur’, ‘si inhonestum, cir- 
cuitione utimur et dissimulatione’; cf., respectively, De inv. 1.16.22, 1.15.20, 1.16.23, 
1.15.20). By contrast, the phrase ‘ignavia et luxuria’ (Rockinger [1863-64] 19) recalls 
AH 1.5.8 more closely than De inv. 1.16.23. In addition to this classical material, 
one finds terms in the Rationes dictandi that are found in the exegesis of De inventione 
and Ad Herennium but not in the classical texts themselves (e.g., ‘ordinatio’ in the 
phrase ‘beniuolentie captatio est quedam apposite uerborum ordinatio recipientis 
animum conpetenter alliciens). At points, as well, classical doctrine is reworked to 
reflect the importance of epistolary uses of rhetoric (e.g., in the phrase ‘Fit autem 
in epistola quinque modis, a persona uidelicet mittentis, a persona recipientis, ad 
utraque simul, a rerum effectu, a negotio de quo agitur). 
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This contamination 1s of particular interest if, as has been argued, 
the present version of the Rationes dictandi is an early redaction of 
Bernard of Bologna's Summa. The so-called second redaction of the 
Rationes dictandi dating from before 1142, does not introduce any 
major novelties into the treatment of the exordium where borrowings 
from the classical sources are concerned. A new input of non-classical 
material is, however, found in this version, such as the distinction 
between ‘intrinsic’ and ‘extrinsic’ exordia, and that between the different 
species of exordium. These novelties subsequently appear to have 
become a staple part of the tradition of ars dictaminis, being. found 


in Peter of Blois, Transmundus, and even Bene of Florence, under 


the heading ‘dictamen secundum stilum Gallicum'.?? 


The practice of citing Cicero as the auctoritas for definitions of the 
exordium appears from this point to have become a near-automatic 
one, to the extent that we sometimes find definitions attributed to 
Cicero that do not derive from any Ciceronian text. We find this, 
for example, in the redaction of the Rationes dictandi by Bernard 
‘Silvestris’, perhaps a revised version of the summa by Bernard of 
Bologna and written probably between 1153 and 1159 (though con- 
ceivably as late as 1191). This defines the exordium in the following 
manner: 


The introduction, as Cicero says in his Rhetorics, is a common place 
or opinion of any kind and it is called a proverb according to the 
authors, for example, by Horace: ‘he will serve for ever since he knows 


not how to use a little?.?° 


2? The version found in MS Mantua, Biblioteca Comunale A II 1. The tradi- 
tion of this text—of crucial importance within the development of the ars dictaminis 
at Bologna—requires further exploration. See, however, the magisterial study of the 
manuscript tradition of Bernardo's works in Klaes [1990]. 

2 Camargo [1995b]; see also Dalzell [1995] 62 and Alessio [1983] 181-209. 

29 ‘Exordium, ut ait Tullius in Rethoricis, est communis locus vel sentencia 
cuiusque modi et dicitur proverbium aput auctores, ut apud Horatium: serviet eter- 
num quia parvo nesciet uti’ (Savorelli [1965] 207). The Horatian context claims 
that the horse, because it would not share a common pasture with the stag (Le., 
be content with ‘a little), sought the help of man, and in the end could not shake 
his rider off his back (thus serving ‘forever’). The definition of exordium offered here 
is, of course, despite Savorelli’s annotation ad loc., not that of Cicero or the author 
of the Ad Herennium, though the latter does deal with sententia at 4.17.24. Here the 
context is not exordial, though the discussions of one of the types of ‘indirect open- 
ing’ in the De inventione (1.17.25: ‘sin res dabit...) and Ad Herennium (1.6.10: ‘Si 
defessi erunt...°) suggest a reasonable context for a sententia or proverb (See the 
appendix to this volume below, section 4, on the classical doctrine of the ‘indirect 
approach’ [msinuatio]) According to Banker ([1971] 233) ‘the dictatores taught their 
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A similar definition is found in the Ars dictandi Aurelianensis (ca. 1180), 
a text related to the Rationes dictandi: ‘Exordium, ut ait Tullius, est 
comunis locus uel sententia'.? This identification of the exordium with 
the commonplace or sententia has no basis in classical doctrine. The 
De inventione at 2.15.48 certainly defines the locus communis, and advises 
on its function and usage, but it does not say anything about its 
relationship to the exordium (at most, one might infer from 2.15.49 
that the commonplace may be used in an ‘exordium per insinua- 
tionem’). Nor is there anything in the Ad Herennium that would indi- 
cate that the locus communis or sententia might be considered a form 
of exordium. 

A final text we might consider with regard to its use of classical 
material in its treatment of the exordium is the Introductiones dictandi of 
Paul of Camaldoli, written in the last decades of the twelfth cen- 
tury. This text rarely echoes classical rhetorical sources directly, 
although many of its teachings derive ultimately from rhetorical the- 
ory; Horace’s Ars poetica is a more immediate influence. Paul's brief 
discussion of the exordium seems to have been the result of a conflation 
of the two main classical rhetorical sources. His definition is closer 
to De inv. 1.15.20, while his account of the ways to plead before the 
auditors seem to recall Ad Herennium 1.4.8. 

The other part of the letter reflecting classical rhetorical teachings 
in the artes dictaminis is the narratto, even though the rhetorical influence 
is less evident than was the case with the exordium. Neither Adalbert 
of Samaria nor the author of the Precepta prosarci dictaminis deal with 
the subject, and Hugh of Bologna provides only the following definition: 
‘narratio quidem est rei geste uel quasi geste explanatio’. This does 
not allow us to decide which of the two possible sources, Ad Herennium 
1.3.4 and De inv. 1.19.27, Hugh is using, although one indication 
may be his use of the term explanatio (used in the AH at 4.12.17 but 


students to place general moral statements, sententiae, in the exordium thereby pro- 
viding the basis for the remainder of the epistle. Many of the dictatores employed 
Ciceronian definitions of the exordium to denote its function, mentioned the insinu- 
ation, and spoke of the quality of the case’. 

9? Rockinger [1863-64] 108. 

3! “Exordium est oratio animum auditoris idonee comparans ad audiendum cum 
diligentia. Quid prorsus eveniet, si eum benivolum, attentum, docilem fecerimus. 
[...] Auditores quidem b[en]ivolen[te]s, attentos et dociles facere quattuor modis 
poterimus: a nostra quandoque persona, multotiens et a persona nobis adversan- 
tium, plerumque a persona nos audientium, et a rebus ipsis’ (Paul of Camaldoli in 


Sivo [1980] 89). 
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not in De inv.). The De inventione’s term expositio, by contrast, is found 
in the anonymous Rationes dictandi? a text that contains some impor- 
tant innovations where its treatment of the narratio is concerned. The 
threefold division of narratio we find in the Rationes, distinguishing 
between ‘past’, ‘present’, and future’ narrations, derives from neither 
the Ad Herennium nor the De inventione.” Indeed, the only classical 
parallel here is to be found in Cicero's Partitiones oratoriae 13, a text 
which did not enjoy much favour in the Middle Ages and seems to 
have attracted interest only from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, from Petrarch and his circle.** At the same time, the Rationes 
dictandi introduces a number of new elements that derive ultimately 
from the De inventione, even if they have been substantially reworked. 
This text’s distinction between ‘narratio simplex’ and ‘narratio mul- 
tiplex’, for instance (p. 19), recalls De inv. 1.19.27. The significance 
of the De inventione’s distinction is drawn out in the commentary of 
Thierry of Chartres: 


[KINDS] OF NARRATIONS etc. He divides the narration into three 
kinds, of which the first is that in which the case, that is, the matter 
which is in controversy, and the whole systematic presentation, that 1s 
the complete nature of the issue under which the controversy is being 
argued out, is expounded. This type of narration 1s called the orator- 
ical narration. Another type, indeed, is called the digression, that is, 
a narration of something extrinsic [to the actual case at issue], which 
comes about from four causes, that is, either when we are attacking 
someone. . . .? 


Thierry’s gloss on AH 1.8.12 (another possible source for the Rationes 
dictandi, though less likely than De inv.) makes the same point: 


[KINDS] OF NARRATIONS etc. He deals with the oratorical nar- 


ration, and in this connection he also mixes in something about poetic 


3 Rockinger [1863-64] 19. 

3 Ibid.: (‘Item narratio alia fit de preterito, alia de presenti, alia de futuro’). 

3 Partitiones oratoriae 13.37 ‘Est enim narratio praeteritarum rerum aut praesen- 
tium; suasio autem futurarum’. On the fortunes of this text see Sabbadini [1967] 
2 (‘Nuove ricerche’): 209 and Reynolds [1983] 109-12. 

3 *Narrationum, etc. Narrationem dividit in tres species, quarum prima est in 
qua ipsa causa id est res de qua controversandum est, et omnis ratio id est tota 
origo constitutionis quare scilicet controversatur, exponitur; et haec quidem narra- 
tio oratoria narratio dicitur. Altera vero species dicitur digressio, id est rei extrin- 
secae narratio; quae quattuor de causis fit, scilicet aut ut aliquem criminemur |. . .]' 


(Fredborg [1988] 119). 
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narration, thus: he says that there are three types of narration, one in 
which we expound the matter in hand; another in which the matter 
in hand is not narrated, but [something which] nevertheless helps the 
case [is], and it is called a digression; and a third type which is called 
poetic narration.?? 


The later redaction of the Rationes dictandi, whose attribution to 
Bernard of Bologna is unquestioned, does not significantly modify 
the treatment of the narratio found in the first, adding only a fuller 
exemplification. ‘The definition provided by the Ars dictandi Aurelianensis, 
meanwhile, depends on the Ad Herennium: “The narration is the expla- 
nation of things done or alleged’.*’ 

A httle before the middle of the twelfth century, we find the clas- 
sical rhetorical rules relating to elegantia, compositio, and dignitas begin- 
ning to be introduced into the medieval dictaminal manuals for the 
first time (leaving aside the work of Alberic of Montecassino). This 
was an important development. Previously, as we have seen, the use 
of rhetorical terminology within the artes dictaminis was limited to odd 
phrases occurring exclusively in the context of definitions, and suffi- 
ciently repetitive for us to be tempted to consider them mere relics 
of the school tradition. From this point, however, the dictaminal tra- 
dition comes to embrace all that the classical rhetorical texts known 
to them had to offer with regard to the stylistic composition of the 
letter, excluding only the rules relating to the judicial or delibera- 
tive context. From this moment onwards, the ars dictaminis could 
begin to position itself unequivocally as a repertory of rules for the 
composition of artistic prose in general. As Bene of Florence says: 


We have above dealt attentively with the general matters which are 
necessary in every carefully considered composition. For, whether you 
are considering composition of a sermon, a letter or any other work 
that requires appropriate and skilled speech, you will not be able to 
ignore what we have so far said. But now let us get down to the 


36 *Narrationum, etc. Tractat de narratione oratoria et gratia eius de poetica 
etiam intermiscet hoc modo. Dicit narrationum tria esse genera: unum quo expo- 
nimus rem gestam; alterum etiam quo non exponitur res gesta, de qua scilicet agi- 
tur, sed causam tamen iuvat, quod digressio nuncupatur; aliud etiam quod poetica 
narratio nominatur' (ed. Fredborg [1988] 234). See here the appendix to this vol- 
ume below, section 5. 

37 ‘Narracio est rerum gestarum uel prout gestarum explanacio' (Rockinger 


[1863-64] 109). 
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specifics [required by cach type of composition]. We need first to point 
out that there are three kinds of composition, that is, in prose, in verse 
and rhythmic, or some mixture of these.?? 


As the scope of the ars dictaminis broadened, the authors of dictam- 
inal manuals transferred their attention from the De inventione, which 
contained little of relevance in this regard, to the Rhetorica ad Herennium, 
of which they made extensive use, drawing on extracts from Book 1 
and almost the entirety of Book 4. 

The text in which we can first begin to discern a development 
away from the exclusive focus on the letter characteristic of the carly 
phase of the ars dictaminis is the anonymous Rationes dictandi of ca. 
1135, sometimes identified as a first redaction of the later treatise 
by Bernard of Bologna. Although we do not as yet here find any 
extensive use of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, the text certainly shows 
a closer attention to stylistic issues than was customary in earlier ars 
dictaminis treatises. It 1s, moreover, in what is generally recognized 
as the second redaction of this treatise,? that the teachings of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium begin to be incorporated within the ars dicta- 
mimis, replacing, though not always completely, the meagre set of 
technical terms hitherto taken from the De inventione. What we are 
seeing here is a reworking of the definitions and, above all, of the 
examples, relating to the rhetorical colors listed in the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium." 

Although Bernard's text introduces, defines, and exemplifies a good 
number of the colores verborum described in the fourth book of the 
Rhetorica ad Herenmum, his treatment is not comprehensive. At least 
in the version we have from the Mantua manuscript, certain colores 
are missing (similiter desinens, interrogatio, continuatio, compar, subiectio, gra- 
datio, adiunctio, conduplicatio, permissio, dubitatio, expeditio, dissolutum, and 
conclusio). No reason is given for the omission of these figures, and 


38 Alessio [1983] 89 (3.1.2-3): ‘Generalia que in omni exquisito dictamine requirun- 
tur superius expedivimus diligenter. Nam sive sermonem sive epistolam vel aliud 
opus digna et artificiali oratione componere mediteris, ab his que diximus non est 
ullatenus declinandum. Sed amodo ad specialia descendentes, illud in primis dicere 
nos oportet quod tria dictandi genera distinguntur, scilicet prosaicum, metricum et 
rithmicum vel etiam alioquod ex his mixtum’. 

? As contained for example in MS Mantua, Biblioteca Comunale, A.IL1. 

1 In its extensive reworking of the classical text’s examples, the Rationes may be 
mindful of Ad Herennium’s own insistence that any teacher of rhetoric should be 
capable of supplying his own independent examples. On the colores see ch 9 above. 
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they do not appear to be self-evidently among those more suited to 
forensic action than to the epistolary situation." Among the colores 
verborum, permutatio is introduced. This is located in Ad Herennium 
amongst the ten exornationes verborum dealt with in 4.31f£ (specifically, 
at 4.34.46). Yet, by contrast with the Praecepta prosaici dictaminis secun- 
dum Tullium, discussed below, Bernard's treatment of colores has the 
air of being a transposed fragment from some more comprehensive 
teaching programme, since the list and the summary exemplification 
of the colores rhetorici in this version of the text are interjected abruptly 
into the text without any apparent motivation.” 

The Praecepta prosaici dictaminis secundum Tullium, just mentioned, is 
another crucial text within the tradition of the Rationes dictandi. Probably 
written in a school in the north of Italy around 1140,? it appears 
from its manuscript tradition to have had a limited circulation, and 
it was not particularly influential on the successive literature. In the 
Praecepta rhetorical ornamentation is presented as crucial to the per- 
suasive impact of the letter and to its readability (one should not 
forget, in this regard, that letters were often read aloud publicly in 
this period). The cultural and didactic concerns that led the author 
of the Praecepta to turn to the Ad Herennium appear far more con- 
scious and coherent than those that appear to have informed the 
Rationes dictandi. In the Praecepta, we find a different order from that 
observed in the Ad Herennium. Dignitas comes first, followed by its pre- 
requisite of elegantia, in turn subdivided into Jatinitas (AH 4.12.16-17) 
and compositio (4.12.18). The definition of dignitas 1s taken verbatim 
from AH 4.12.18, though with the inevitable substitution of epistola 
for oratio. The three stylistic levels, too, whose definitions similarly 
follow the wording of AH 4.9.13, are represented by the three genera 
epistolarum (gravis, mediocris, altenuata).** 

The Praecepta also present the colores rethorici as part of the rhetor- 
ical baggage writers of epistles should have at their command. After 
an extensive introduction on the permutatio constructionis [the modes of 
varying the construction/arrangement/composition], closely recalling 


*! The selection in the Introductiones dictandi by Transmundus omits interrogatio, tran- 
sitio, permissio, expeditio, continuatio, adnominatio, compar, dubitatio (for reasons see Dalzell 
[1995] 16 n 43). 

? MS Mantua, Biblioteca Comunale, A.IL1, fols 103r-06r. 

55 See Worstbrock [1989] 16, who suggests Asti as a possible place of composi- 
ton for this text. 

* Cfr. for all this Schmale [1961] 93-95. 
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the teaching of Alberic of Montecassino, the text provides an exempli- 
fication of the six kinds of epistle already analysed in the rhetorical 
section of the treatise. In the stylistic commentary in this passage, 
the focus falls precisely on the use of the colores (‘Facile enim cognos- 
cuntur in dictaminibus colores rhetorici).? The definitions of the 
colores singled out for comment are taken almost literally from the text 
of the Ad Herennium. A good example is the discussion of the epistola 
assignativa, where the use of repetitio (4.19.26), sententia (4.17.24), ratio- 
cinatio (4.16.23), and articulus (4.19.26) is stressed.*? 

What do the developments just traced imply about the teaching 
tradition of the ars dictaminis in this period? Where the twelfth cen- 
tury is concerned, we are not yet in a position to say whether the 
increased attention to classical rhetorical doctrine we find in the 
Rationes, the Precepta, and the work of Bernard reflects a teaching sit- 
uation in which the ars dictaminis was replacing Graeco-Roman rhetoric 
as the second art of the trum, with or without some sort of insti- 
tutional connection with the grammatical curriculum." The same 
may be said, to an extent, of the thirteenth century, when we find 
the twelfth-century trend just mentioned being picked up and devel- 
oped decisively by a group of three important artes whose interrela- 
tionships require further investigation: the Summa of Trasmundus, the 
Quadriga of Arseginus,? and lastly, Bene of Florence’s weighty Cande- 


5 Fredborg [1988] 319. 

46 Cfr. further the superb edition of Schmale [1961] 98-108. Surprisingly remote 
from the whole process discussed here is the treatise by Geoffrey de Vinsauf (if he 
really is the author of the anonymous ars dictaminis treatise sometimes attributed to 
him—Camargo [1988]), which is quite different in its emphases from the tradition 
of Bernard of Bologna (see MS Mantua Biblioteca Comunale A II 1). Paul of 
Camaldoli, writing in the late twelfth century, appears to be acquainted with the 
definition of the narratio and its qualities found in the Ad Herennium, but his pre- 
ferred point of reference seems to be rather Horace's AP (‘Quicquid praecipies, esto 
breuis, ut cito dicta/percipiant animi dociles teneantque fideles": ‘Est itaque nar- 
ratio gestorum uel peragendorum subsecutiua locutio. Narrationem uero conuenit 
habere haec tria; ut sit breuis et lucida uerique similis. Nam quo breuior fuerit, co 
docilior et cognitu facilior apparebit, quod innotescens’ (Sivo [1980] 90). 

? In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the teaching of both rhetoric and 
ars dictaminis seems quite closely related to the teaching of grammar (this is clear, 
for example, from the writings of major masters such as Bene of Firenze). It seems 
plausible to infer that this was also the case prior to the thirteenth century. 

48 Although the work of the early thirteenth-century Paduan master and notary 
Arsegino was less influential than those of the other two mentioned, it can be 
regarded as signalling a decisive break with the traditional teaching of 'dictamen? 
of the previous century. If there are precedents, they may perhaps be recognised 
in Summa dictaminis by Bene of Florence, which survives only in a fragmentary form, 
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labrum. These treatises also mark a radical departure from previous 
tradition in the way in which they organize their material, their 
novelty of structure reflecting their new ambition to provide rules 
for all species of prose composition, not simply the letter. In the 
thirteenth-century texts just mentioned, we find a pars generalis, intro- 
ducing the two components of artistic prose composition: compositio 
(or appositi, which is concerned with the organization of the sen- 
tence, and dignitas, which teaches the ‘embellishment’ of phrases with 
the help of colores verborum et sententiarum? This general part is pre- 
ceded or followed by a more narrowly focused section focused on 
the rules for the composition of letters. 

Keeping to an approximate order of composition, we may first 
turn to the treatise of Transmundus, the second part of whose 
Introductiones dictandi has been described as being ‘intended in its orig- 
inal form to provide the student with a summary of stylistic orna- 
ment as taught by classical rhetoricians'." This classicising trend is 
apparent from the earliest redaction of the text. Among Transmundus's 
sources is probably Bernard of Bologna, but, with respect to this 
model, Transmundus significantly expands the space given to mate- 
rial drawn from Ad Herennium, which, unlike the De inventione, deals 
with elegantia, compositio, and dignitas (AH 4.12.13-17.18). The Introduc- 
tiones draws both its definitions of these terms and its treatment of 
the colores verborum from Ad Herennium (respectively AH 4.12.17-13.18 
and 4.13.19-30.4), while turning rather to Books 1 and 2 of Isidore 


in MS Venice Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Lat. XL7 (4506). Further study is, 
however, required to date this text accurately and to analyze its doctrinal content. 

49 The discussion of /atinitas is confined to a definition of the vitia orationis, with, 
in some cases, a glance at the logical and grammatical problems connected with 
the use of plurale maiestatis. It might be remarked at this point that, in addition to 
prose composition, the dictaminal summae of the early thirteenth century give some 
signs of an ambition to extend their treatment to embrace oral exposition as well. 
This is the case with Bene da Firenze's Candelabrum, which, though devoting itself 
primarily to written (and, specifically, epistolary) composition, also appears to have 
an eye on oratory, both deliberative and judicial (Alessio [1983] 4.16.3: ‘Preterea 
sermocinantibus et causidicis, qui frequenter utuntur exordiis, certam viam exordi- 
endi prestitimus et iuvamen'; cf. Arseginus, who uses the term auditor in his Quadriga 
in 1217 to designate the addressee of a written text) Later in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, new genres of manuals develop, specifically oriented towards the ars oratoria, 
whether secular [artes arengandi] or religious [artes praedicandi]; see chs 11 above and 
13 below. 

5 Dalzell [1995] 15). Two versions of Transmundus's text are known, the first 
datable to around the 1180s, the second perhaps to between 1214 and 1217 (ibid. 
9-13). 
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of Seville's Etymologiae for its treatment of the colores sententiarum and 
the contents of the chapter De aliis figuris loquendi. 

A similar selection and articulation of rhetorical material is found 
in Arsegino's Quadriga, which seems to show an acquaintance with 
Transmundus’s Summa. The Quadriga is, in fact, closely based on the 
Ad Herenntum, transmitüng the classical text by means of a series of 
explanatory paraphrases, in a manner reminiscent almost of a com- 
mentary. For example, after restating the division of elegantia into 
latinitas and explanatio found in the Ad Herennium, Arsegino sets out 
to define and exemplify these two notions. Latinitas is defined as ‘what 
purifies composition from solecisms and barbarisms [and here we 
take note of the purity of a composition, since no grammatical faults 
should lurk there . . .].? Explanatio, meanwhile, is defined in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Clarity is what renders a speech plain and intelligible. Intelligible, that is, com- 
posed with commonplace words. We call words which are used fre- 
quently in daily conversation ‘commonplace words’. Plain, that is, set 
forth with proper words. Proper words are called thus in two modes: impo- 
sition and translation. It is imposition when we call each thing by its 
proper word; it is translation when we use other words transferred in 
an appropriate manner to signify something else.’ For it happens either 
that a single understanding derives from a single word—the natural 
or proper word, using imposition, as when we mention ‘death’ using 


5! Dalzell [1995] 78-81 and 89-97. 

5 ‘que dictamen ab omni barbarismo et solecismo purificat [et in hoc notamus 
dictaminis puritatem, quia nullo debet gramatice vicio subiacere ...]’ (MS Padua 
Biblioteca Universitaria 1182 fol. 165rb; c£. AH 4.12.17). 

5 Ibid: ‘Explanatio est que reddit orationem dilucidam et apertam. Lucidam, id est verbis 
usitatis compositam. Usitata verba dicimus que utuntur frequenter et cotidiano ser- 
mone; apertam vero, id est verbis proprüs explicatam. Dicuntur autem propria verba 
duobus modis: per impositionem et translationem. Per impositionem cum singula 
propriis vocabulis nuncupamur; per translationem ut cum utimur aliis verbis con- 
grue translatis ad aliam rem significandam. Aut enim singularis intellectus ex una 
sola concipitur dictione, et hoc vocabulo naturali sive proprio; per impositionem ut 
cum mortem hoc nomine appellamus, aut ex coniunctione plurium dictionum quen- 
dam percipimus intellectum et hoc per circumlocutionem vel verbis congrue trans- 
latis, velut cum mortem tristem horam, torrentis peccationem [?], factum omnibus 
comune, declivium vite, metam vel dissolutionem corporis apellamus. Similiter cum 
dicitur: dominus episcopus debita persolvit nature, viam universe carnis est ingres- 
sus, nature legibus satisfecit, de hac luce migravit ad Dominum, carnis ergastulo 
est exemptus, demisso vite stadio in Domino obdormivit et similia. Propria verba 
dicuntur per translationem et calidam iuncturam ad hec [ad hoc?] significandum 
quo inde adaptata’ [the last phrase is certainly corrupt]. Cf. AH 4.12.17. 

9 See AH 4.34.45 (‘metaphor’). 
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this noun—or we arrive at a certain perception from the conjunction 
of several words, and [we do] this by means of circumlocution, or [the 
use of] appropriately transferred words, as when we talk of death as 
a ‘sad hour’, or the ‘sin of the flood’, or the ‘decline of life’, or ‘the 
goal or dissolution of the body’. It is a similar thing when we say ‘the 
lord bishop paid his debt to nature’, ‘went the way of all flesh’, ‘satisfied 
the law of nature’, ‘migrated to the lord from the light of day’, ‘escaped 
the chains of the flesh, ‘went to sleep in the lord, having run the 
course of his life’ and the like. Proper words are so called by transla- 
tion and they derive warmth from the conjunction for signifying what- 
ever is desired [?]. 


We find the same kind of procedure in the case of compositio, whose 
treatment incorporates a detailed discussion of the vitia orationis. Where 
dignitas is concerned, Arsegino glosses each single element in the clas- 
sical definition.” A point of interest in this discussion is the broad 
notion it introduces of adomatio, signifying the entire complex of 
rhetorical operations involved in the composition of a text: ‘Adorn- 
ment is a series of words painted with appropriate placement and 
distinguished by a bouquet of colors’.?° Congrua positio here is the 
equivalent of compositio, equating, more or less, with ordo artificialis. It 
represents a first level in the stylistic organisation of the sentence, 
which is then perfected by the second, the dignitas of the Ad Herennium. 
The 'colorumque floribus insignita’ (of the second level) refers to 
ornatus. Thus dignitas for Arseginus is achieved through the use of the 
cursus, as far as distinctiones” are concerned, and by the use of the 
colores, as far as ornatum and variatio are concerned. Here the accent 
is put on figurative speech (the decem exornationes? and on the colores 
verborum et sententiarum. In the case of the latter, which are dealt with 
only partially, the source of the definition is the Ad Herennium, although 


5 Thus taking his definition of dignitas from AH 4.13.18: ‘Dignitas est que red- 
dit ornatam orationem varietate distinguens’. 

°° MS Padua Biblioteca Universitaria 1182 fol. 166va: ‘Adornatio est verborum 
series picturata congrua positione colorumque floribus insignita’. The terminology 
is difficult to translate: positio can mean ‘posture, situation, metonymy, proposition, 
theme, subject, argument, a termination (ending), a downward beat in marking time, 
placement of vowels, state of mind’ etc., whilst flores colorum means an assemblage 
of figures of speech. 

?' In theology the term implies a kind of alphabetical vocabulary of definitions, 
useful for biblical exegesis (cf. Alan of Lille, Liber in distinctionibus dictionum theologi- 
calium, PL 210.687-1012), but the term can also mean a ‘subdivision’, ‘chapter’, or 
a ‘harmonic’ subdivision of the sentence and related punctuation marks. 

58 Arsegino's source for these appears to be Peter of Blois's Summa, rather than 
the Ad Herennium. 
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the exemplification is new. Indeed, specific reference is made to the 
classical source: ‘Whoever desires to acquire a knowledge of the 
colours should direct themselves attentively to Ciceronian rhetoric."? 

By comparison with earlier manuals, Bene da Firenze’s Candelabrum 
seeks to present Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine in a far more com- 
prehensive manner and one far more faithful to the emphases of the 
original. Compositio, as bearing on the ordo verborum, is given a book 
of its own (the first). Dignitas, too, is given a prominent place within 
the second book of the treatise. The discussion of this topic incor- 
porates in its entirety the text of the fourth book of the Ad Herennium, 
revised and reworked as appropriate. Bene also reproduces the clas- 
sical text’s exemplification, with some abridgment and a limited 
amount of local reworking and modernization. It is possible that 
some passages in this section of the treatise with no obvious source 
in Ad Herennium, nor in any readily identifiable medieval written text, 
may derive from a contemporary tradition of commentary on the 
Ad Herennium.8! In fact, a number of instances may be identified where 
the Candelabrum contains points of doctrine found in Thierry of 
Chartres’s commentary on the Ad Herennium, but not in the classical 
text itself. This is the case, for example, with the distinctions found 
in the Candelabrum between contrarium and contentio and between subiec- 
tio and ratiocinatio. Thierry of Chartres writes: 


Reasoning by contraries is the proof of one of two opposing statements 
by the use of the other and it differs from antithesis since in that figure 
contraries are assigned to contraries whereas in this one of two alter- 
natives is pitted against the other, and for this reason Cicero says 
almost. 


59 « 


Qui colorum notitiam desiderant adipisci, regirent rethoricam Tullianam’ (MS 
Padua Biblioteca Universitaria 1182 fol. 167rb). 

6° Even if he was not its originator, Bene may certainly be seen as a prime mover 
in the ‘revival’ of Ciceronian rhetoric we find in the thirteenth century in Italy 
(Cox [1999]), a revival, however, that complemented, rather than challenged, the 
dominance of ars dictaminis. 

9! It is possible, in fact, that the Candelabrum itself may have been regarded as 
an explanatory paraphrase of the Ad Herennium. Suggestive in this connection is the 
fact that a manuscript of the treatise now in Prague (MS Prague, Statni Knihovna 
IV E 10 [690]) is recorded as having been borrowed in 1435 by a certain “Thomas, 
along with a commentary on Cicero’s Rhetorica. 

9? ‘Contrarium est unius contrarii per aliud contrarium probare; quod differt a con- 
tentione, quia in ea contrariis assignantur contraria, in hoc vero alterum per alterum, 
et ideo dicit Tullius fere (Alessio [1983] 46 [2.12.8-9]); cf. AH 4.18.25 and 4.15.21 
(Fredborg [1988] 335). Note that the word fere does not occur in the accepted text 
of the Ad Herennium, but in the text of that work contained within Thierry's own 
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[Hypophora| differs from reasoning by question and answer in that the lat- 
ter is a matter of asking ourselves the questions, whereas in the for- 
mer we ask the questions of others. We do [not] make Aypophora from 
this case what ought to be said ctc.? 


A similar point might be made of the gloss on conformatio at Cand. 
2.64.2-6, where Thierry writes: 


[Personification] differs from dialogue in that the latter does not introduce 
an inanimate thing or a dead person as speaking, as happens in 
personification.8* [. ..] Note that all the colors are valid in all parts of 
the speech, yet they are especially appropriate in the conclusion. In 
the conclusion one uses commonplaces and it is necessary there to 
employ ornamentation as much of speech as of thought. In amplification, 
that is in an appeal exciting indignation; and in appeal to pity, that is 
in an appeal to sympathy. 


Further signs of a possible influence deriving from the tradition of 
Ad Herennium commentary are also found in Bene's treatment of the 
exordium in the first eighteen chapters of the fourth book of the 
Candelabrum. Bene’s principal source here is the Ad Herennium, which 
had by this time come to replace the De inventione as a source of 
definitions. One of the examples he uses, however, clearly derives 


Heptateuchon, we find the following sentence added in prior to the antique author's 
description of the figure contrarium: ‘[c]ontrarium idem fere est quod contentio’ (MS 
Chartres Bibliothèque Municipale 497 fol. 249v). This MS, lost in the second World 
War, is described in Jeudy and Riou [1989] 446-49. 

95 Alessio [1983] 53 (2.20.13); c£. AH 4.24.33-34 (Fredborg [1988] 338-39) 
*Differt autem ab ratiocinatione, quia in ea nihil nisi a nobis quaerimus, in subiec- 
tione vero non nisi alios interrogamus. Subiectionem vero [non] hac de causa 
facimus: quod oportet dici, etc. '**. Fredborg's comment in her apparatus, explain- 
ing the three asterisks, is ‘lac. 2 [= line no.] fere lin’. Note that the distinction 
Thierry offers is not absolute, as the Ad Herennium defines subiectio as ‘cum inter- 
rogamus adversarios aut quaerimus ipsi... (my italics). 

6 AH 4.52.65. 

9 *'L..] Differt autem a sermocinatione, quod in ea non est rei inanimatae vel 
mortuae ad loquendum introductio, ut fit in conformatione. [...] Nota omnes colo- 
res per omnes partes orationis multum valere, praecipue tamen in conclusione. In 
ea enim loci communes ponuntur, in quibus necesse est consumere ornatus tam 
verborum quam sententiarum. Jn amplificatione id est in indignatione. Et commisera- 
tione id est conquestione’ (Fredborg [1988] 359 lines 29-30, 44-48); cf. AH 4.53.66 
(Alessio [1983] 81). 

°° Though traces of the earlier tradition may still be perceived in the Candelabrum: 
the definition of the exordium at Cand. 4.1.2, for example, echoes both AH 1.3.4 and 
the more traditional De inventione (at 1.15.20), while the treatment of the vitia exor- 
diorum in Cand. 4.15 also recalls both AH 1.7.11 and De inventione or a text within 
the same tradition (the summary list of vitia at Cand. 4.15.2, for example, is found 
in De inv. 1.18.26, but not in AH). 
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not from the classical text but from its commentary tradition. This 
is his illustration of the *exordium in turpi causa’, which makes use 
of Deut. 9:27," also used in the same context in the commentary 
of Thierry of Chartres. 

Where the other parts of the epistle are concerned, the Candelabrum's 
borrowings from Ad Herennium include the definition of narratio (AH 
1.3.4), the distinction between tria genera (1.8.12), and the treatment 
and divisions of narratio poetica (1.8.13-1.9.14), though in the latter 
two cases an influence from the De inv. may also be conjectured (cf. 
De inv. 1.19.27 and 1.20.28—21.29). In the case of the conclusio, inter- 
estingly, Bene makes a distinction between the type of conclusion 
appropriate to the oratio rhetorica (where the definition depends on 
AH 1.3.4: ‘Conclusio est artificiosus terminus orationis), and that 
appropriate to the epistolary genre, found in earlier dictaminal trea- 
tises, but not in Graeco-Roman rhetorical theory.” 

Of the other two authors considered in this group of innovators, 
Transmundus, whose doctrine is extremely close to that of the Ad 
Herennium, derives his definition of exordium from AH 1.3.4 (or from 
De inv. 1.15.20-16.23) and does not depart from the traditional teach- 
ing. His definition of narratio (‘Narratio est rerum gestarum vel ut 
gestarum expositio) is less easy to place, though it contains echoes 
of both ‘Ciceronian’ treatises.” 

With regard to the decades following the career of Bene of Florence, 
the following remarks must suffice. The polemically anti-Ciceronian 
stance affected by Boncompagno da Signa does not seem to have 
had any real influence; far more important in this respect were his 


& C£. Alessio [1983] 133 (4.11.3) and the editor's comment 350. 

6 Ed. Fredborg [1988] 230—31, lines 72-76 ‘Primam scilicet turpitudinem causae 
his modis docet lenire, scilicet per commutationem, ut rem, non hominem: ut vic- 
toriam Verris, non personam ipsius. Hominem, non rem: ut si in aliquo aberraverit 
aliquis probus, personam anteferemus non aberrationem. Aut hominem pro homine 
ut hic: memento de Abraham, Isaac et Iacob [...]'. See the appendix to this vol- 
ume below, section 4. The Greek names of colores rhetorici, which Bene of Florence 
includes in his Candelabrum, may also derive from a commentary on the Ad Herennium. 

5 See the appendix to this volume below, section 5. 

? Alessio [1983] 150 (4.41). 

? Cf. Dalzell [1995] 10.7 p. 62: ‘Exordium est oratio comparans animum audi- 
toris ad reliquam dictionem, quod quidem hinc plenarie processit, si reddatur audi- 
tor docilis, benevolus et attentus. Docilis redditur cum dicendorum summa breviter 
prelibatur; benevolus si ex circumstantiis rerum benevolentia comparatur; attentus, 
si quod dicendum est magnum, honestum, utile promittatur'. 

7? See De inv. 1.19.27 and AH 1.3.4. 
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actual dictaminal teachings, which influenced subsequent writings on 
ars dictaminis for over a century.” Similarly important in terms of 
influence, though less original than the generality of Boncompagno's 
wriüngs, is Guido Faba's Summa dictaminis. While structurally recall- 
ing earlier manuals, the Summa is close doctrinally to Bene's Candelabrum, 
a text Guido appears to regard as equal in authority to the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. Guido's definition of exordium is clearly derived from 
that of AH 1.3.4: “The introduction is so defined by Cicero: the 
introduction is the beginning of the speech, and through it the mind 
of the hearer or of the judge is made ready for listening’. Yet it 
is followed by an equivalent definition taken from the Candelabrum, 
which also defines the tripartite function of the exordium: 


Or the introduction is a part of the speech that precedes the bulk of 
what is to be said. And note that the introduction does three things, 
for it renders the auditor receptive by providing a foretaste of what is 
to come, well-disposed by running over the circumstances of the case 
and the merits of the people involved, attentive by touching upon the 
usefulness and marking the magnitude or the quality of the matter in 
hand.” 


Guido's definition of narratio derives, whether directly or not, from 
AH 1.3.4: "The narration, as it is defined by Cicero, is the exposition 
of things done or whatever is relevant to the things done." The 
qualities necessary for an effective narratio (“Et nota quod narratio 


debet esse brevis, dilucida et probabilis) derive most obviously from 
De inv. 1.9.15 (though cfr. also Cand. 6.27.2)? combined with a ref- 
erence to AH 1.9.15 (nam, ut ait Tullius in secundo Rethoricorum 


? [n any case, Boncompagno's position is perhaps better regarded as reflecting 
a commitment to modernity and functionality in rhetorical study rather than a par- 
ticular objection to Cicero. See his Palma in Sutter [1894] 105-06: ‘Est preterea 
liber iste mee rethorice prologus, licet in rethorica Tullium non fuerim imitatus. 
Nunquam enim memini me Tullium legisse nec secundum alicuius doctrinam me 
aliquid in rethoricis traditionibus vel dictamine fecisse profiteor [...]. Verumtamen 
nunquam Tulli depravavi rethoricam nec eam imitari volentibus dissuasi’. 

™ ‘Exordium sic a Tullio diffinitur: exordium est principium orationis, per quod animus 
auditoris vel iudicis constituitur ad audiendum (Gaudenzi [1890] 330). 

73 Alessio [1983] 4.1.2 and 4.2 and 3 (but also 5.25.3 and 6.21.2). 

7° ‘vel ‘exordium est sermo preambulus ad dicenda’. Et nota quod exordium tria 
facit; nam reddit auditorem docilem prelibatione materie; benivolum, cum dicit cir- 
cumstantias rerum et merita personarum; attentum cum utilitate tangit, magni- 
tudinem denotat, vel negotii qualitatem"; cf. Alessio [1983] 129ff. 

7 ‘Narratio, ut a Tullio diffinitur, est rerum gestarum vel proinde ut gestarum 
expositio’ (Gaudenzi [1890] 332). 

7 But cf. also Cand. 4.23, 5.26.2, and 6.36.2-3 (Alessio [1983] 140—01, 175, 202). 
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in primo libro, quo brevior, eo dilucidior et facilior).? Guido’s treat- 
ment of compositio and dignitas also echoes the Ad Herennium, as had 
that of Bene of Firenze. AH 4.12.18 is, in fact, cited quite explicitly 
on this point: ‘... which is so defined by Cicero: taught artistic com- 
position is an arrangement of words giving uniform finish? 8° 

Guido’s treatment of the colores is certainly based on the definitions 
of the Ad Herennium and shows some of the tendency we found in 
Arsegino, to present the classical doctrine via an explanatory gloss. 
This differentiates his treatment from that of Bene da Firenze, who 
remains formally closer to the classical text. Guido's exemplification 
is, for the most part, autonomous and so does not offer a clue to 
his sources. A close comparison between the Candelabrum and the 
Summa, however, allows us to conclude that Guido was, for the most 
part, using Bene rather than drawing directly on Ad Herenntum. Reveal- 
ing in this regard are the definitions of complexio (CVII), traductio 
(CVIIL, sententia (CXII), similiter cadens and desinens (CX VI and CXVII), 
gradatio (CXVIII), correctio (CXX), and coniunctio (CX XIII) within the 
colores verborum. Only in a few instances do we see indications that 
Guido was using the classical text directly: his treatment of adiunctio 
(CXXIV), for example, seems closer to that found in AH 4.27.38 
than it is to that of the Cand. 2.28.2.?! 

'The series of minor dictaminal treatises we find in the second half 
of the thirteenth century will not be taken into consideration here, 
as they do not contain major innovations with respect to the man- 
uals of the first half of the century.? The exception is the Summa 
dictaminis by Jacques de Dinant,? whose text is strongly dependent 
on the Ad Herennium, on which Jacques is known to have lectured 
towards the end of the century in Bologna. Yet, like Bene of Florence, 
Jacques also uses the De inventione when its didactic clarity seemed 


” It would be harder to make a case for a direct use of the De inventione on the 
basis of the possible echo of De inventione’s ‘opinionem accommodabitur’ (1.21.29) 
in Guido's ‘opinionem referat’. 

9$» <., qui sic a Tullio diffinitur: ‘Compositio artificialis est constructio dictionum equa- 
biliter perpolità (Gaudenzi [1890] 344). 

8! Alessio [1983] 56. These judgements must remain somewhat conjectural, how- 
ever, until a more reliable edition of the Summa is available than that of Gaudenzi. 

® Bono of Lucca's writings, for example, are based closely on the Candelabrum, 
and provide no evidence of a direct reading of the classical sources. Bono's few 
departures from the text of Candelabrum are certainly autonomous. See Vecchi [1963]. 

8 Polak [1975]. 
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to him preferable to the Ad Herennium, as for example, in the listing 
and definition of the vitia exordiorum.8* 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Brevis introductio ad 
dictamen by Giovanni di Bonandrea,® a text destined to have a broad 
influence, represents a departure from thirteenth-century tradition 
with regard to its scope and functional orientation. Rather than 
extending his theory to embrace all forms of written composition, 
as had been the practice of dictatores like Arsegino and Bene, Giovanni 
focuses his treatment far more narrowly on the composition of the 
letter. The rules for the salutatto once more come to dominate, and 
the discussion of style, along with the classical material relating to 
it (elegantia, dignitas, colores, disappears. Only the traditional parts of 
the epistle are retained and it is not easy to decide whether Giovanni's 
treatment derives from the classical texts directly (not unlikely in that 
this author is known to have commented on the Rhetorica ad Herennium) 
or whether it was taken with some adaptation from previous dicta- 
minal manuals. On present knowledge we may incline towards the 
hypothesis that Giovanni modified his inheritance from previous dic- 
taminal manuals by direct consultation of the classical precedents. 
As evidence for this, we might cite his treatment of the exordium. 
Giovanni's definition here (‘Exordium est oratio ad reliquam dictio- 
nem ydonee preparans animum auditoris) could have been taken 
directly from De inv. 1.15.20 or, less likely, from Cand. 6.20.2." If 
the definition itself is inconclusive, however, what follows in the text 
would seem to suggest a direct use of the classical text." 

As was noted in the previous paragraph, the structure and content 
of the Brevis introductio are reminiscent in some ways of pre-thirteenth- 
century ars dictaminis (even though Giovanni's motives for adopting this 
form for his treatise were very different from those of twelfth-century 
dictaminal theorists). A similarly ‘retrospective’ trend is apparent in 


8 Cf. Ars dict., 107-08, 1329-44, AH 1.7.11, and De inv. 1.18.26 

5 Arcuti [1993]. Ventura da Bergamo in his Brevis doctrina dictaminum adds noth- 
ing to our knowledge of the use of classical sources by the dictators; see Murphy 
and Thomson [1982]. 

8 His text has not been identified, but cf. Ward [1995c] 356 svv: ‘Giovanni di 
Bonandrea’, and Ward [1983] 126ff. 

87 The use of the word preparans might also suggest a contamination with Cand. 
41.2. 

8 ‘Aperte, si is, qui scribit, “sua facta et officia non arroganter commemorat"; 
item “si sua incommoda et difficultates exprimit”, item, “si humiliter. supplicat"; 
item, “si crimina et suspiciones ei iniectas diluit" [...|' (Arcuti [1993] 17). 
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his use of sources, as is suggested by his use of De inventione rather 
than the functionally equivalent Ad Herennium. Further evidence of 
this is offered by the treatment of the so-called vitium commune in the 
Brevis introductio? Not only is this close to the text of De inventione but 
also, more conclusively, the accompanying definitions of the other 
vitia of the exordium (separatum, translatum, contra praecepta) are found 
only in the De inventione (1.18.26) and not in the Ad Herennium (1.7.11). 
Equally instructive is the treatment of narratio, the definition of which 
(Narratio est rerum gestarum aut proinde ut gestarum expositio") 
derives from AH 1.3.4, though one finds it repeated in Cand. 4.19.2, 
as well as in subsequent texts. The list of the qualities necessary in 
a narratio (brevis, aperta, probabilis) reminds us of that in De inv. 1.20.28, 
just as the definition of narratio probabilis vecalls De inv. 1.21.29. Bene 
of Florence had similarly followed a procedure at once eclectic and 
systematic: the treatment of narratio in Book 4 is refashioned on the 
basis of the Ad Herenmum, while the parallel analysis in Book 6 holds 
integrally to the teaching of the De inventione. One can certainly detect 
here an intention, at least as far as definitions are concerned, of keep- 
ing close to the tradition and to the recognised forms of the manuals 
of the thirteenth century. For instance, the definition of conclusio pro- 
vided by Giovanni di Bonandrea reminds us of the classical texts in 
concept, but derives much also from traditional epistolography.” 
In the late 1300s, a manual of considerable popularity, the Regole 
rethorice by Francesco da Buti (written between 1355 and 1378), clearly 
shows the different atmosphere in which epistolography was now 
operating, notwithstanding an evident dependence on the treatises 
of the earlier thirteenth century, in particular Bene da Firenze's 
Candelabrum.” "This is not a case of simple repetition of an earlier 
model, however; a degree of conscious self-distancing from the earlier 
tradition is apparent. Francesco's refashioning of earlier materials 
surfaces clearly in his treatment of the rhetorical colores, where we 
find him in some cases replacing examples provided by his medieval 
source and in others combining material from different examples. 
For the most part, the examples used or recombined are taken directly 


89 *[. ...] ne sit “commune, quod in unam et in alteram partem possit convenire”; 
ne “commutabile, quod non difficulter possit adversarius commutare” [...] (Arcuti 
[1993] 19). 

9 Arcuti [1993] 38. 

?' C£. Alessio [1981] 86-89. 
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from the Ad Herennium, whether directly or via a treatise by Filippo 
of Pistoia (a master we as yet know only by name).” Another significant 
influence on Francesco, as noted, was the Candelabrum, which he 
appears to have known directly, even though his reading of Bene 1s 
often mediated through the abridgments of Bono da Lucca. This 1s 
suggested by the observation that concludes his discussion of ratiocinatio: 


And note that color differs from reasoning by question and answer in this 
that reasons are inserted if by ourselves we speak to confirm what we 
do, by showing that nothing ought to happen except what did happen. 
And when we speak against our adversary we subjoin reasons destroy- 
ing whatever might be a help to him [and] by bringing to a conclu- 
sion [our arguments] against him. But in reasoning by question and answer 
hypophora is not used.” 


This point (perhaps ultimately deriving from the commentary tradi- 
tion on the Ad Herennium) is found in the Candelabrum, but not in AH 
4.24.34 or in the treatise by Bono of Lucca. At times the combi- 
nation of sources we find in Francesco's work suggests a more con- 
scious and articulated process. An example of this would be his 
chapter on franslatio." Here the definition of translatio is taken from 
AH 4.34.45, but the passage that follows seems to be an adaptation 
of Cand., 8.32: 


And so forth in many ways. For it may come about by transferring 
the animate to the inanimate, as ‘the field smiles and the inanimate 
to animate, as ‘the angry one waxes and wanes’. It comes about by 
lawsuit [?] and contrariety in this manner: sumptuary abundance, by 
pouring forth, shuts up [the one] whose hand is never wearied except 
when it remains in peace. It comes about when the same word is 
transferred and appropriated in this manner: Rome, the city, that it 
might together suit tongues to war and bodies to the laws, armed 
tongues and bodies with steel. And metaphor comes about from many 
causes. First, in the case of a thing to be placed before our eyes.” 


? Alessio [1981] 88 n. 71. 

9 ‘Et nota quod iste color differt a ratiocinatione in hoc quia subiciuntur rationes 
si per nobis loquimur ad confirmandum quid fecimus, ostendendo nichil debuisse 
fieri nisi quod factum est. Et quando contra adversarium loquimur subicimus rationes 
destruentes id quod ei adiumento posset esse, concludendo contra eum. Sed in ratio- 
cinatione non ponitur aliqua subtectio" (Regule rhetorice, in MS Vatican City, BAV, Chigi 
O. VI. 122. fol. 103r). 

% MS Vatican City, BAV, Chig. O. VI. 122. fol. 105v. 

® “Et sic multipliciter. Fit enim transferendo animatum ad inanimatum ut: Pratum 
ridet et inanimatum ad animatum, ut: Fluctuat iracundus. Fit per litem (?) et con- 
trarietatem hoc modo: Dapsilis opes effundendo recondit cuius manus nu(n)quam 
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The text of AH 4.34.45 is then resumed with some interpolation,” 
and the passage ends with a sentence from the Candelabrum.” 
Moving on to the fifteenth century, a notable feature of the ars 
dictaminis in this period is the changing relationship we find between 
theory and exempla. The emphasis on elocutio remains unchanged in 
this period, however, with greater interest being shown in compositio 
than ornatus. Representative of this trend 1s the De conficiendis. epistolis 
»sagogicon by Lucio Vitruvio Roscio Parmense, which commences with 
an allusion to the De inventione (‘Cum saepe numero mecum et co- 
gitavi’), yet goes on to base its entire introductory section, devoted 
to elocutio, on the Ad Herennium. This is apparent, for example, in the 
distinction among the three requirements of elocutio (elegantia, compositio, 
dignitas), which is clearly modelled on AH 4.12.17. While continuing 
to make use of the Ad Herennium and the De inventione, however, Roscio's 
manual also reflects the influence of humanism, drawing on a variety 
of classical texts unknown to the medieval writers of the ars dictaminis. 
For example, after a definition based upon AH 4.12.18, compositio 1s 
divided into three parts (ordo, iunctura, numerus). These are taken not 
from Cicero but from Quintilian’s /nst. Or. 9.4.22: ‘in omni porro 
compositione tria sunt genera necessaria: ordo, iunctura, numerus’. 
A similar combination of traditional and ‘new’ classical material 
is found in other parts of the treatise. The definitions of elegantia and 
latinitas found in De conficiendis epistolis derive from the Ad Herennium, 
as do the definitions relating to the three styles” and to the parts 
of oratio and epistola. The definition of conclusio, however,!® recalls the 
influence of the other canonical classical manual, the De inventione, ?! 
following a practice of combining these sources that we have seen 


fatiscitur nisi cum permanet in quiete. Fit etiam cum eadem vox transfertur et 
appropriatur hoc modo: Roma civitas ut simul linguas bello aptaret et corpora le- 
gibus (?) linguas et ferro corpora armavit. Et fit translatio multiplici de causa. Primo 
causa rei ante oculos ponende’. For Francesco da Buti see Alessio [1981]. For Bene 
see Alessio [1983] 229 (7.32). On ‘prata rident. see Rosier-Catach [1997]. 

% “Translationem pudentem dicunt esse oportere [...] dissimilem transcurrisse’ 
(MS Vat. Chig. O. VI. 122. fol. 105v). 

9 “Et talis color grece appellatur methaphora’ (ibid... Bene has ‘Et iste color 
vocatur metaphora' (Alessio [1983] 67). 

?5 On the characteristics of fifteenth-century artes dictaminis (or epistolandi) see 
Alessio [2001]. 

9 AH 4.8.11, with the substitution of tenue for attenuate. 

100 “est exitus et determinatio totius orationis. Habet enim tres partes: indigna- 
tionem, enumerationem et conquestionem’ (Roscius [1541] 47). 


1! 1.52.98. 
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many times in earlier treatises. It is worth noting that it 1s the conclusio 
oratoris that 1s referred to here, not a term more appropriate to a 
letter proper. This is a distinction already clear in Bene's Candelabrum. 
Conscious of this discrepancy, Roscio follows up his definition of the 
conclusio by noting that: 


For the conclusions of letters can be of the kind that we observe in 
the familiar letters of Cicero. It was a pleasant duty to write them 
down, so that what anyone may want to use in fashioning letters, he 
may have here at hand.'? 


There follow, indeed, many illustrations of conclusions drawn from 
the Epistulae familiares of Cicero. This is a kind of exemplification 
which is not found in the medieval epistolographical treatises, but is 
often instanced in humanistic epistolography. 

To sum up, classical rhetorical terminology in the medieval dict- 
aminal manuals is very limited down to the second half of the twelfth 
century and is practically confined to the re-utilization in a new 
rhetorical context of the definitions of the parts of the speech, taken 
from the De inventione. From the middle of the twelfth century, the 
scope of dictamen is slowly expanded to embrace the stylistic rules for 
the composition of all kinds of literature in prose (though the rules 
for letter-writing remain central). As a consequence, the space in the 
manuals allocated to elocutio grows as more and more relevant doc- 
trine is taken over from the Rhetorica ad Herennium, where elocutio occu- 
pies a disproportionate percentage of the total space. By the time of 
the great manuals of the thirteenth century, the presence of the Ad 
Herennium is considerable. Traces of material taken from the De inven- 
tione remain, however, and we sense also the presence of material 
taken probably from lectures on the two classical texts. In the final 
period, when the medieval dictamen enters upon a decline"? and a 
new humanist epistolography becomes established, the criteria for 
employment of the classical manuals do not change substantally. In 
this period, however, alongside reminiscences of the manuals of the 
thirteenth century, we also find for the first time a direct usage of 
the letter collections of Cicero himself.'^! 


102 ‘Epistolarum enim conclusiones eiusmodi esse possunt ut ex Ciceronis episto- 


lis familiaribus collegimus. Quas subscribere libuit, ut quid in conficiendis epistolis 
eis uti voluerit, hic in promptu habeat? (Roscius [1541] 49). 

103 See Camargo [20012]. 

10t See Grendler [1989] 217f and Black [2001] 471 s.v. [Cicero] ‘Epistulae’. 
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CHAPTER 13 


COMMUNICATION, CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT: 
RHETORICAL PRECEPTS, THE ARS CONCIONANDI, 
AND SOCIAL ORDERING IN LATE MEDIEVAL ITALY 


Stephen J. Milner 


The aim of the present chapter is to examine the place of public 
speaking in the tradition of medieval and Renaissance Ciceronianism 
in Italy. Given that the classical rhetorical tradition, and the works 
of Cicero in particular, were almost wholly orientated towards ora- 
tory understood as performance, this might appear a fairly straight- 
forward task. Yet the Ciceronianism of the medieval ars dictaminis, 
the most studied of the medieval arenas of exploitation for Ciceronian 
rhetorical theory, was largely removed from the civic context of the 
law court, council chamber, and forum that must have been famil- 
iar to Cicero in late Republican Rome.! Instead, classical rhetorical 
Ciceronianism as applied to the medieval cultural context was pre- 
dominantly oriented towards the written rather than the spoken word, 
with the emphasis within dictaminal instruction placed upon learn- 
ing the compositional skills of dispositio and elocutio rather than the 
performative parts of memoria, and pronuntiatio, and the more argu- 
mentative inventio." 

In examining the relation of public speaking to Ciceronianism, 
attention must be shifted away from literary rhetoric and towards 
the socio-political contexts of performance and the consideration of 
rhetoric as a cultural practice.? This shift towards rhetoric in a public 
context is central to the argument of the present chapter, for the 


I would like to thank Robert Black, together with the editors of the present vol- 
ume, for their helpful suggestions and critical insights. Part of the research for this 
chapter was made possible by a grant from the Arts Faculty Research Fund of the 
University of Bristol. 

! On the context of Cicero's oratory see Vasaly [1993] and May [2002]. For 
dictamen see above ch. 12. 

? Camargo [1991] 17-28. See also Black [2001] and Witt [2000]. 

3 Such a perspective is in line with the ‘rhetorical turn’ within cultural studies. 
See for example Rosteck [1999]; Jost and Hyde [1997]; Hartley [1994]; and Kneupper 
[1989]. 
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aim is to present a detailed anatomy of the reception and diffusion 
of Ciceronianism in Italy, with particular attention paid to condi- 
tioning local factors and the relation of classically influenced public 
speaking to pre-existent and co-existent speech-making practices. 


CICERONIANISMS 


One of the problems in examining rhetorical Ciceronianism in this 
period is the central place it has occupied within the major explana- 
tory narratives of the origins of Renaissance humanism in Italy. 
These explanatory narratives configure Ciceronianism in very different 
ways. For Kristeller, in his influential account of the rise of human- 
ism, Ciceronianism was the humanistic manifestation of the Italian 
oratorical preoccupations found within the ‘proto-humanism’ of the 
medieval Italian dictatores. In this context, the renaissance of interest 
in classical authors was the result of a combination of the native 
oratorical orientation with imported French grammatical concerns. 
The principal difference between the dictatores and the humanists lay 
in the latter's use of classically derived models for letter-writing and 
speech-making.* Consequently, Kristeller’s work on medieval speech 
practices was largely confined to the formulaic collections found 
within the native ars aringandi tradition which he saw as being sup- 
planted by Ciceronian models in the Quattrocento.’ His character- 
isation of the dictatores as precursors of the humanists, therefore, was 
based upon their common servicing of the civic administrations of 
the major Italian political centres of the period rather than on any 
stylistic similarities in their rhetorical compositions. 

Aspects of Kristeller's reading have recently been reworked by 
Ronald Witt with important qualifications in relation to oratory. 
According to Witt, orations ‘held little interest for Trecento human- 
ists’, and the formal speech was one of the last genres to receive a 
classicising makeover in the late Trecento and early Quattrocento. 
Whilst agreeing with Kristeller's claim that humanism entered Italy 
through the agency of grammar, Witt plays down Kristeller's link- 
age of humanism with the political sphere and the Italian preoccu- 
pation with oratory, concluding that the Renaissance humanists were 


* See Kristeller [1944-45] and [1983]. 
? See Kristeller [1951]. 
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right to claim the credit for their rhetorical revival given the eerie 
silence that stretched from the last dictamen of the early Trecento to 
the Ciceronian renaissance of the last decades of the century. With 
the notable exception of Brunetto Latini, Ciceronianism for Witt was 
a late Trecento phenomenon sponsored by humanists whose work 
was predominantly undertaken in their own studies rather than the 
communal chanceries. This tradition of representing Ciceronianism 
focuses more upon the textual and stylistic dimensions of Quattrocento 
rhetorical humanism and its late medieval antecedents, figuring 
Ciceronianism as a ‘stylistic ideal’ and humanism as a movement 
concerned with the canonisation of classical forms and the recovery 
of textual purity and correct Latinity.’ From this perspective, the 
humanistic interest in classical authors is seen largely as a philological 
enterprise rather than a politically motivated pursuit. 

For historians of medieval and Renaissance political thought, in 
contrast, Ciceronianism is understood as the nexus of civic republican 
values whose emergence was coterminous with the foundation of the 
Italian communes themselves.? Stretching from the early Duecento 
to the writings and speeches of Leonardo Bruni in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, these communally oriented texts laid the foundations for the 
Atlantic republican tradition and the deliberative democracy of the 
West.? Viewed from this perspective, late medieval and Renaissance 
Ciceronianism was overwhelmingly concerned with establishing the 
necessary correlation between virtue and speech within a communal 
deliberative context in which reasoned discussion would lead to polit- 
ical consensus. This particular brand of Ciceronianism, therefore, 
manifested itself as an ideology of republicanism articulated within 
a loose coalition of texts that shared the same political values. In 
providing a generalised account of the evolution of Ciceronian repub- 
lican ideas as a tradition, attention has predominantly been focused 
upon the construction of such a tradition through comparative tex- 
tual analysis, with less attention paid to the social and institutional 
contexts of performance or its ideological dimension: namely the rela- 
tion of ideas to action. Indeed, beyond a generalised statement of 


© Witt [2000] 351, [1988], and the observations relative to oratory in particular 
in Witt [1990]. 

7 Witt [1982] and [1988]. 

8 See Baron [1938]; Skinner [1978], [1990], and [1995]; Viroli [1992]; and 
Nederman [1992]. 

? See for example Pocock [1975] and Honohan [2002]. 
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the civic orientation of humanistic study, any attempt to link the 
development of such political thought to contemporary political events 
has elicited considerable polemic, as witnessed by the continuing 
debates concerning the validity, or otherwise, of Baron's ‘civic human- 
ist thesis.!® 

It is in the work of historians of rhetoric, however, that the clear- 
est link between the new social-political context and alterations in 
rhetorical form has been most firmly established. This is particularly 
clear in the discussions concerning the teaching of Ciceronian rhetor- 
ical precepts at the University of Bologna from the late Duecento 
onwards. This important tradition was the subject of James Banker's 
seminal studies of the dictaminal instruction of Giovanni di Bonandrea.!! 
According to Banker, by the final quarter of the Duecento the rhetor- 
ical instruction found in Bologna had changed considerably by appor- 
tioning authority on the basis of persuasive speech amongst social 
equals rather than through the identification of place within a rigid 
hierarchical structure policed by the epistolary salutation. Simulta- 
neously, and in line with Ciceronian rhetorical principles, attention 
was increasingly directed towards the ‘quality’ of the case being pre- 
sented and the means whereby securing the goodwill of the audi- 
ence could be guaranteed, rather than the hierarchical position of 
the person being addressed: hence the stress on inventio and the var- 
ious forms of exordia." 

Banker concluded that such innovation reflected a changed rhetor- 
ical climate associated with the deliberative dimension of communal 
government. This new environment was more probabilistic than 
authoritarian, seeking consensus through debate among peers rather 
than sanction through decorous supplication to acknowledged supe- 
riors, thus reflecting the deliberative dimension of communal govern- 
ment. In this respect, Banker would seem to provide a more concrete 
basis for the assertions of the historians of political thought con- 
cerning the republican and consensual Ciceronianism of the period. 
Yet Banker's optimistic reading of Bonandrea's changed form of dic- 
taminal instruction has recently been revised on the basis of study 
of another form of rhetorical instruction in this period, the Ciceronian 


10 See Rabil [1988b] and Hankins [2000]. 

! Banker [1971], [1974a], and [1974b]; Ward [2001a]. 

? Banker noted how Bene da Firenze, Brunetto Latini, and Jacques de Dinant 
all taught the Ciceronian exordium. See Banker [1974a] 13-18. See also Russo [1995]. 
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commentary tradition. Extending Banker's work and applying their 
analysis more widely to the general Italian communal context, both 
Cox and Ward have recently charted the spread of Ciceronian rhetor- 
ical theory, especially within the mainly vernacular commentary tradi- 
tions of both the De Inventione and Ad Herennium. In place of Banker's 
consensual orientation, with its implication of reasoned speech, Cox 
in particular has highlighted the adversarial nature of Ciceronian 
rhetorical instruction as found within numerous commentaries and 
its moral ambivalence relative to prevailing Christian speech ethics, 
attributes which perfectly suited the conflictual arena of communal 
politics in this period. 

In what follows, the aim is to demonstrate that the conflictual 
dimension of rhetorical education and practice in late medieval Italy 
is manifested within all the strands that together constituted advice 
and instruction in public speaking. In fact, the conflictual arena of 
communal politics is as apparent in the ars aringandi, ars predicandi, 
and revised ars dictaminis as it is in the Ciceronian commentary tra- 
dition. It was through the medium of rhetoric, in all its forms, that 
the growing literary and oral activity that characterised the identification 
of, and conflict between, individual and collective interests within 
late medieval and Renaissance Italy took place. In charting the wider 
evolution of speech-making, and in noting the increasingly significant 
encounters of Ciceronian rhetorical theory and practice with other 
traditions, the objective here is to illustrate the flexibility and adapt- 
ability of a Ciceronianism which increasingly contributed to the 
furnishing of guidance to a multiplicity of users facing a range of 
scenarios and audiences. As we shall see, the consensual Ciceronianism 
of the classical republican tradition was but one manifestation of this 
mulüfaceted phenomenon. 


THE COMMUNAL CONTEXT 


Central to any explanation of the renewed engagement with the per- 
formative dimension of Ciceronian rhetorical theory and practice 
that we find in Italy from the Duecento onwards is the increasing 
self-assurance of the nascent city-republics of central and northern 


' See Cox [1999], [2003a], and ch. 3 above; and Ward [1995c] and [2001a]. 
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Italy in the late medieval period.'* The increasing complexity of the 
bureaucratic structures of these city-states led not only to an explo- 
sion in the production of administrative documentation such as com- 
munal registers, diplomatic correspondence, and legal consilia but also 
to the emergence of what has been described as Tespace oral’ and 
an increased sensitivity towards the instrumentality of the spoken 
word. This is apparent within the very title of Albertano da Brescia's 
much cited Liber de doctrina dicendi et tacendi of 1245.!° 

The consolidation within the medieval city-states of the Italian 
peninsula of a communal sphere meant that the socio-political par- 
allels with the cultural life of late republican Rome became more 
apparent. Both late medieval Italy and ancient Rome—as contem- 
poraries increasingly noted— shared political self-determination and 
governance in a face-to-face social culture. Consequently, the rele- 
vance of a classical rhetorical theory that was predominantly oral in 
its deliberative, forensic, and demonstrative guises seemed ever more 
suited to the scenarios faced by communal office-holders, lawyers, 
and magistrates. In the same way that Italian lawyers looked to 
authoritative Roman law texts for guidance on the legal ordering of 
communal life, those who were concerned with the effective use of 
the spoken word in a civic context turned to authoritative Roman 
rhetorical texts, particularly Cicero's De Inventione and the pseudo- 
Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium for guidance." Indeed, the agonistic 
dimension of classical Ciceronianism and its stress upon argumenta- 
tion was ideally suited to the contestatory character of Italian com- 
munal politics. Internally it was as applicable to civic counsel as it 
was to factional dispute and private liügation.? Externally it pro- 
vided a framework for the ideological, and thereby necessarily rhetor- 
ical, dimensions of inter-communal rivalry: rhetorical performance 


14 See Waley [1978] 25-54, and Jones [1997]. 

5 See Vigueur [1995] and Ascheri, Baumgartner, and Kirshner [1999]. The term 
lespace oral derives from Zumthor [1987]. On the evolution of a public oral culture 
independent of religious control from the mid-Duecento onwards see Delcorno 
[1994]. 

16 See Navone [1998]. On Albertano's enduring popularity, especially in the 
Quattrocento, and the two thirteenth-century translations of his text into the volgare 
see Graham [1996]. On the policing of speech in this period see Casagrande and 
Vecchio [1987]. 

! The bibliography on medieval Italian Roman law is vast. For a convenient 
recent overview see Stein [1999] 38-70. 

18 See Milner [1996] and Cox [1999]. 
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in its multiple guises was not only the medium through which con- 
sensus was sought and alternative forms of political ordering con- 
tested but also was one of the principal means whereby city-states 
generated their political identities and differentiated themselves from 
neighbouring powers and hostile external forces.? Consequently, 
rhetoric's affective potency placed it at the very centre of the polit- 
ical process, and it was in this context that the increasingly subtle 
reception of Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine and practice took place 
within a public and contested civic arena. This is reflected in the 
numerous civic chronicles of the period, which show precious few 
eerie silences in communal political debate." Throughout the late 
medieval period, in fact, people in Italy continued to speak and argue 
within a socio-political context which acknowledged the effective 
potency of speech and drew on a variety of speech-making tradi- 
tions. In this context, contemporaries noted a growing interest in 
public oratory and an increasing demand for any form of rhetori- 
cal instruction in effective speech-making and letter-writing.?! 

In its earliest form, dictaminal instruction was orientated towards 
the decorous production of prose works and highly stylised letters to 
carefully ranked social constituencies and to securing the harmony 
of wills between writer and recipient. Alberico da Montecassino, often 
held to be the founder of the ars dictaminis handbook, noted in his 
Flores rhetorici dictaminis of ca. 1087 that the teaching of argumentatio 
was irrelevant to the composition of letters.? Yet the needs of civic 
notaries and lawyers operating within the conflictual arena of com- 
munal politics were significantly broader than they had been in the 
eleventh century, leading to the emergence of a more adversarial 
form of the ars dictaminis within Italy, the so-called stilus rhetoricus. 
This form was extensively practised within the adversarial epistolary 
exchanges between the imperial and papal chanceries during the 


19 See Milner [2005]. 

20 See the comments of Gherardi ([1896-98] 1: xviii-xix) concerning the com- 
munal debates in Florence between 1280 and 1298: ‘I would therefore suggest that 
both in proposing a topic for discussion and in contradicting a proposal, as well as 
in refuting the arguments and opinions of other Councillors, tempers must have 
frayed and the meetings degenerated into full-blown slanging matches’; [allora 10 
dico, sia nel suggerire un partito sia. nel contradire a una proposta sia nel ribattere gli argomenti 
e le opinioni d’altri Consiglieri, gli animi doveano accalorarsi e 1 consigli diventare vere e proprie 
arringhe]. 

?! See in general on this topic Haye [1999]. 

? Ed Inguanez and Willard [1938] 36-37. 
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1220s.? As texts which sought to persuade a wider audience of the 
rectitude of their opposing positions on a range of issues, this polem- 
ical turn opened the letter to a nominal third party—normally a 
judge or senior magistrate—who stood outside the traditionally closed 
communicative nexus of writer and recipient as previously conceived 
within the ars dictaminis. 

Such a polemical turn in political epistolary practice was rein- 
forced by the assumption of the adversarial Ciceronian rhetorical 
paradigm within dictaminal instruction from the 1220s onwards. This 
is especially apparent in Bene da Firenze's Candelabrum, a dictami- 
nal treatise that drew extensively upon the Ad Herennium in discussing 
argumentation. Here Bene observed that Cicero had no use for salu- 
tations, the traditional domain of dictaminal instruction, given the 
controversial basis of his rhetoric.** In addition, he gave specific atten- 
tion to the Ciceronian forms of exordia, and specifically of insinuatto, 
in a transition which reflected the necessity of securing the goodwill 
of an audience where there was a distinct possibility of an hostile 
reception, or when positions might have to be assumed that were 
contrary to popular opinion.? Bene's text was subsequently an impor- 
tant source for his successor as master of rhetoric in Bologna, Guido 
Fava, who deployed a version of the stilus rhetoricus in his manage- 
ment of the commune's ideological clash with the imperial chancery 
in the 1240s and 50s, as well as for Brunetto Latini in the Florence 
of the 1260s." 

The relative ease with which the Italian ars dictaminis was modified 
to meet the more conflictual demands of the communal political 


2 On the changed form of the ars dictaminis in the epistolary exchanges between 
the imperial chancery and the papal curia see Shepard [1999] 137-56 and Witt 
[1982] 14-15. 

24 See Alessio [1983] 128 (3.55): ‘Moreover, Cicero only dealt with the complete 
parts of an oration, or, if you will, did it this way because the salutation has no 
place in controversies, to which Cicero reduced all rhetoric’ [Ipse (Tullius) autem de 
solis perfectis. partibus orationis. tractabat vel ideo fecit quia salutatio locum in controversits non 
habet ad quas ipse totam rethoricam reducebat|. See also the discussion in Shepard [1999] 
20-24. 

2 See Alessio [1983] 129—38 (4.1-18). Latini, for example, dedicated twenty-two 
chapters to exordia in the third book of the Tresor (ed. Carmody [1948] 335-52; see 
below n. 70). Jacques de Dinant in the late Duecento penned two tracts specifically 
addressing exordia: the Exordia in linea seculari and Exordia in linea clericali; see Polak 
[1975] 20. 

2 See Giansante [1998]. For Latini’s use of the Candelabrum see Alessio [1983] 
Ixv, and for his use of insinuatio see the appendix to this volume [4] below. For 
Latini as inheritor of the adversarial stilus rhetoricus see Witt [1982]. 
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arena was, therefore, in part due to the dictatore” own reliance on 
both the De Inventione and Rhetorica ad Herennium as sources in their 
teaching." Admittedly, the defining lines between the letter and the 
speech had always been blurred, with most dictatores defining the let- 
ter as the written expression of the absent speaker's will, an oration 
manquée where the letter acted as go-between.” This was especially 
the case with diplomatic correspondence, as many letters were actu- 
ally read aloud in civic meetings or during public parlamenti.” From 
the 1260s onwards, however, the adversarial Ciceronian rhetorical 
paradigm, which was already apparent within the earlier Italian dic- 
taminal tradition, became a central concern of the growing vernac- 
ular commentary tradition on both texts. This was a natural 
development given the socio-political context of communal rhetoric 
and its increasingly public face, for, in terms of public speaking, the 
conflictual nature of communal speech practices was also apparent 
within existing non-Ciceronian oratorical traditions. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


There is no doubt that the ability to speak well became a valued skill 
for a number of different constituencies in late medieval Italy, from 
the itinerant judicial officials migrating between the self-governing 
urban communes and the citizens speaking in their consultative coun- 
cils, to those serving within the expanding bureaucratic executives 
of communal chanceries or as ambassadors. In outlining the means 


27 This is particularly clear in Jacques de Dinant’s Summa dictaminis and Bene da 
Firenze's Candelabrum. See Polak [1975] 28-30 and Alessio [1983]. 

2 For a typical definition of a letter in these terms see Ventura da Bergamo's 
Brevis doctrina. dictaminis in Murphy and Thomson [1982] 370: ‘a letter is a literary 
ambassador which expresses the will of the absent sender’ [epistola est litteralis legatio 
absentis persone mittentis plene significans voluntatem]. See also above ch. 12. 

? Chronicles of the period are full of such instances. For example, on 21 March 
1375 one chronicler noted: ‘Oggi [. . .] sì si lessono, in sulla Piazza de’ nostri Signiori, 
in sulla ringhiera, IMI lettere venute da Bologna’. See Gherardi [1876] 6:306 and 
other instances on 310, 341, 365, 366, 370, and 378. For a discussion of such uses 
of civic platforms see Milner [2000] 61-63 and, more generally, Crosby [1936]. 

30 Unlike Ward [2001a] 202 and Cox [1999] 247-71, I prefer to see Latini's 
concern with the adversarial dimension of Ciceronianism as an extension of a pre- 
existing tendency within the Italian ars dictaminis from the 1220s onwards, rather 
than as a radical departure from dictaminal instruction. On the vernacular com- 
mentary tradition see ch. 3 above. 
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whereby such a competency in speaking could be obtained, the dis- 
tinctions made by the Florentine judge Bono Giamboni in his mid- 
Duecento redaction of the Fiore di Rettorica serve as a useful point of 
departure. Expanding upon the more curt differentiation made 
between theory, imitation, and practice in the training of an orator 
by the author of the pseudo-Ciceronian Ad Herennium, of which the 
Fiore is a vernacular paraphrase, Giamboni states: 


Those who want to know how to speak eloquently can maximise their 
understanding in three ways: firstly, through speaking as often as pos- 
sible, because if a person continues to practice nature helps him in 
such a way that he learns by himself; secondly through following the 
example of a good speaker, because men are always entertained by 
the speeches of a wise speaker and imitate his words and style; and 
finally through listening to and observing the teachings and the pre- 
cepts laid down by the experts on the subject of public speaking.” 


Success as a public speaker was probably a consequence of a com- 
bination of all three in varying measure, but Bono's differentiation 
of these alternative pathways goes some way towards providing a 
guide to the sources available for late medieval public speakers in 
general. Both the secular and long-established ecclesiastical traditions 
of public speaking and preaching provided persons and forms wor- 
thy of emulation, whilst pedagogical instruction was available to some 
through the more oratorically directed ars dictaminis, and through the 
collections of model speeches found in the podestà literature and ars 
aringandi tracts. More advanced instruction in rhetorical doctrine was 
also increasingly available through vernacular translations, paraphrases 
of, and commentaries on Ciceronian rhetorical works. In addition, 
the consolidation of commentation on the Ciceronian corpus of set- 
piece orations which was to take place towards the end of the 
Trecento and early Quattrocento, provided a major stimulus to 
attempts at stylistic imitation. 


3! On Giamboni see Foà [2000]. 

3 Ed Speroni [1994] 4-5: ‘Coloro che vogliono perfettamente sapere favellare 
posson venire a capo di loro intendimento per tre vie: l'una, per usanza di molto 
dire, perché, usando di dire l'uomo, la natura l’aiuta, sì che da ssé medesimo 
imprende; l'altra, per seguitare nel suo dire alcuno bello dicitore, perché, dilettan- 
dosi l'uomo nella favella d'alcuna savia persona, seguita le parole e '1 modo suo; 
la terza, per vedere e sentire gli ammaestramenti e la dottrina che in sul favellare 
è data da’ sav. Cf. AH 1.2.3. 
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The earliest evidence of secular political speech-making in Italy is 
actually coterminous with the establishment of the communes them- 
selves. Specific speeches by consuls and communal ambassadors from 
as early as the 1170s were recorded in texts such as Sanzanome's 
Gesta Florentinorum of 1230 and the Liber de obsidione Anconae by 
Boncompagno da Signa, dated 1201.? To outsiders, such as Otto 
of Freising and John of Salisbury, such practices were recognised as 
being particular to the Italian communes of the period, the former 
famously referring to the tradition as the mos /talicus. Guido Fava, 
in a model oration in his Parlamenti ed epistole of ca. 1242, has a 
podestà state how ‘it is the custom for Ambassadors and noble men 
to speak ornately, with a pleasing turn of phrase in order to secure 
great prestige and reputation for themselves.” 

The reception of these practices by the intelligentsia was not always 
favourable. Comments by those teaching in the ecclesiastical schools 
and involved in the legal profession, as well as later in the univer- 
sity sector where Latin predominated, reveal a haughty disdain for 
these popular political performances in the volgare, their practitioners 
being referred to as plebei and rudes unworthy of formal instruction.?? 
The post-Accursian jurist Odofredus de Denariis who taught in 
Bologna from 1244 noted how Lombards (by which he meant north- 
ern Italians) never so much as washed their hands without performing 
an oration or making a speech, whilst the popolo of the city-states 
were accustomed to gesticulate wildly when performing their arenghe.*’ 
Boncompagno da Signa, who also taught in Bologna, grudgingly dedi- 
cated an entire section of his 1235 Rhetorica novissima to public speak- 
ing, ‘De contionibus', although he used the opportunity to deride its 
practitioners’ dependence on custom over Latin learning, ‘because 
the true duty of speech-making rarely pertains to literate men, and 


33 For examples of such speeches see Sanzanome in Hartwig [1875] 10-11 and 
13-14 and Boncompagno da Signa in Garbini [1999] 126-33, 142-44, 148—50. 
Other examples are cited in Galletti [1938] 480-85. 

3 On the foreign perception of the rhetorical context of Italian communal pol- 
itics see Artifoni [1986] 706-08 and the comments of Otto of Freising in Schmale 
[1965] 346. 

3 Gaudenzi [1889] 127-60 (159): ‘costume scia de ambaxature et de gentili 
homini favelare ornata mente, e dire bellece de parole a zó ch ey possano atrovare 
grande presio e nomo pretioso’. 

** On the terminology used by rhetoricians to describe this new constituency see 
Banker [1974] 9-10 and Artifoni [1993] esp. 60-62. 

37 See Artifoni [1993] 61 n. 13. 
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consequently this base art is to be left to the laymen of Italy, who, 
in giving their grandiloquent speeches, are instructed by custom 
alone.” 

Not all writers were so unforgiving. Jacques de Dinant in his Summa 
dictaminis of the later Duecento, when discussing the Latin speeches 
of lawyers and public speakers, showed himself to be more under- 
standing in accepting the inevitability of stylistic lapses in oral per- 
formance, lapses which were to be castigated when found in the 
premeditated written work of professionally trained dictatores.? In place 
of the haughty attitude of a dismissive Boncompagno, the pream- 
bles to the vernacular renderings of Ciceronian rhetorical texts and 
orations in Italy during this period demonstrate a sympathy for and 
a desire to communicate effectively with this new political con- 
stituency, whose practical needs not only encouraged the translation 
of texts into the volgare but also affected the presentation of rhetor- 
ical material in order to make it more understandable. The explicit 
to the Trattatello di colori rettorici of the 1330s, which was largely based 
on Book Four of the Ad Herennium, describes the learning contained 
within the tract as a ‘fragment of rhetorical knowledge’ deemed 
sufficient to satiate the ‘eager and enquiring mind’ of the anonymous 
author's friend Angelo." This tendency was also apparent in early 
non-Ciceronian texts such as the Oculus pastoralis of ca. 1222, which 
although written in Latin, was addressed to the podestà and written 
in a simple style ‘since simplicity is the friend of the uneducated lay- 
man and the moderately literate’.!! That public speaking began to 


38 See Boncompagno in Gaudenzi [1892] 2:297: “Verum quia contionandi officium 
rarissime ad viros pertinet litteratos, idcirco hec plebeia doctrina est laicis Italie 
reliquenda, qui ad narrandum magnalia contionum a sola consuetudine sunt instructi". 

8° See Polak [1975] 79: ‘But nowadays such hiatus or clashing of vowels is not 
to be tolerated in dictamen, though it may be tolerated in an orator, lawyer, or pub- 
lic speaker, and the reason for this is, that the orator, lawyer, and public speaker 
do not have, in speaking, the sort of benefit of premeditation which is available to 
the writer [dictator] [Sed hodie non tolleratur in dictamine talis hiatus vel vocalium concursus, 
licet tollerari possit in oratore, advocato, vel concionatore, et huius ratio est, quia orator, advoca- 
tus, et concionator non habent in dicendo tale premeditacionis beneficium. quale dictator]. 

* Scolari [1984] 255: ‘Al mio povero consiglio e amaestramento e al tuo nuovo 
e disioso ingegno, o Angelo, basti la presente favilla della rettorica conoscenza’. 

# Franceschi [1966] 23: ‘quoniam simplicitas est amica laicis rudibus et modice 
literatis’. Tommasino di Armannino's Microcosmo, in contrast, was addressed to those 
expert in their own fields who were seeking the rudiments of dictaminal training: 
*qui scientiarum suarum perfectione gaudentes, artis dictatorie querunt habere prin- 


cipia’. See Vecchi [1960] 68. 
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establish its civic credentials and shun the opprobrium heaped upon 
it by its critics is apparent from the nomination of eloquence, in the 
leading fourteenth-century dictaminal tract—the Brevis introductio ad 
dictamen by Giovanni di Bonandrea—as a virtue worthy of acknowledge- 
ment in the salutation of those involved in any form of education.” 


Juvicious SPEECH 


In terms of seeking to chart the relationship between the different 
contexts of oral performance, the status and function of the speak- 
ers enabled, their various audiences, and the consequent adaptation 
of speaking practices between the Duecento and the mature Cicero- 
nianism of the Quattrocento, the earliest evidence is found in the 
advice books to the podestà which furnished rudimentary guidance 
and model orations for the class of itinerant judicial office-holders 
who migrated between the urban centres of central Italy.’ Although 
required to hire trained lawyers and notaries as part of their admin- 
istrative staff, there was no guarantee the podestà themselves would 
be able to fulfil the joint function of ‘rhector’ and ‘rhetor’, and such 
a job inevitably entailed public address. One advice book noted that 
an ability to perform should also be sought in the judges hired to 
accompany the podestà, ‘especially if the person elected [the podestà] 
is not a good public speaker’.** 

In furnishing model speeches the emphasis in almost all these tracts 
was away from theoretical precepts and towards the twin virtues of 
utility and accessibility; hence their increasing appearance in the ver- 
nacular.? Indeed, it is in the Oculus Pastoralis of the 1220s that the 


4 Cited in Banker [1974a] 12 n. 30: ‘The adjectives to use will therefore be as 
follows: Wisest and Most Eloquent Man, Lord G., doctor of canon or civil law, or 
of medicine, or professor of logic, grammar, rhetoric, or the liberal arts’ [Ent igi- 
tur adiectwatio hec: Sapientissimo et elloquentissimo viro domino G. decretorum vel legum vel physe 
doctori, vel logice, vel gramatice, vel rhetorice, vel artium professori]; see Arcuti [1993]. 

1 On Podestà literature see the discussion of the genre in Hertter [1910] and 
Sorbelli [1944]. For a critique of the genre’s coherence see the comments of Artifoni 
[1993] 63-65. On the Podestà see Vigueur [2000]. 

^ Giovanni da Viterbo in Salvemini [1901] Rubric 25, 226: ‘maxime si ipse elec- 
tus non est bonus contionator’. 

^ On the translation of Fava's Arenghe into the volgare see Vecchi [1960] 79. Fava 
furnished fifteen volgare model letters in his Gemma Purpurea and both volgare letters 
and speeches in his Parlamenta et epistole of 1242-43. See Castellani [1955]; Monaci 
[1888]; and Faulhaber [1978] 90. The text of Parlamenta ed epistole is edited in 
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first set of communally orientated model orations for imitation is 
found.‘ The range of scenarios addressed provides an anatomy of 
the possible speech situations that an official might expect to encounter 
during a typical period of office and is replicated both in Fava's 
Arenghe and Parlamenta et epistole and in Giovanni da Viterbo's Liber 
de Regimine civitatum of the early 1250s." These include a variety of 
model inaugural speeches—which vary according to the political sit- 
uation found on arrival—speeches to imperial mandates, a variety 
of formulaic replies to petitions for mercy and justice, and even 
model funeral orations. All the tracts contain a clear moral line, 
idenüfymg the podestà as the custodian of the commune's moral pro- 
bity, as for example in Orfino da Lodi’s verse poem entitled De 
regimine et sapientia Potestatis of the early Duecento.?? 

Yet although many cite Ciceronian texts, the association between 
virtous acts and virtuous speech is not based on the rhetorical model 
furnished in the De inventione. Indeed, in the case of Fra Paolino 
Minorita's Trattato de regimine rectoris of 1313-15, the influence is dis- 
tinctly Aristotelian, yet the effective management of speech was clearly 
seen as one of the guarantees of a podestà's authority." Drawing on 
the Elder Seneca’s Controversiae and Cicero's De officiis, Giovanni da 
Viterbo remarks that the ideal podestà should be ‘most eloquent and 
a good orator’ but ‘not however verbose'.? Similarly Orfino da Lodi 
warns against keeping company with liars, sycophants, gossips, and 
those with ‘arrogant tongues’, reminding his reader that ‘the Rector 
is accustomed to move stones through the sweetness of his discourse’, 


Gaudenzi [1889]. Giovanni da Viterbo's Liber de regimine civitatum also contains sev- 
eral volgare model exordia; see, for example, Salvemini [1901] 234-35. 

4 Franceschi [1966]. Some missing sections of the original Latin text are found 
in a later partial version of the text in the volgare of the Tre- or early Quattrocento. 
See the edition contained in the second appendix of Franceschi [1965] 251-52. See 
also Tunberg [1990]. 

# See Salvemini [1901]. The text is discussed in Salvemini [1903], whilst a lin- 
guistic analysis of the model speeches is found in Folena [1959]. On Fava see 
Faulhaber [1978] and Vecchi [1960]. In his second redaction of the Arenghe dated 
to the early 1240s, Fava expanded many of the exordia of the first redaction to form 
a repertory of over one hundred model speeches. 

55 Ceruti [1869]. 

? Mussafia [1868]. 

°° Salvemini [1901] Rubric 11, 220-21: ‘eloquentissimus et bonus orator’... ‘non 
tamen loquax’. The specific quotations are drawn from the Elder Seneca, Controversiae, 
3, preface 11, and Cicero, De offictis, II, xiv. See also Rubric 66, 242: ‘De absti- 
nentia multiloquii’ [Concerning restrained speech] where the author cites another 
eleven maxims from classical, religious, and legal sources. 
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whilst the author of the Oculus Pastoralis advises that the podesta’s words 
should show respect for civic councils as communal institutions: 


Also let the Rector take care, if he wishes to avoid the biting invec- 
tives of detractors, that whensoever he proposes a theme for council, 
he use plain rather than ornate words, lest perchance it seems, in 
informing the councillors, that he is seeking to influence the council 
in any way.?! 


In acknowledging the potential for opposition and hostlity, the empha- 
sis in these tracts 1s on how such officials should manage controversy. 
This is particularly the case in relation to the management of civic 
deliberative assemblies. Most tracts note the civic benefits of permit- 
ting open discussion of issues pertinent to the commune's well-being, 
the bene commune. This is reflected in the final paragraphs of the Oculus 
Pastoralis, ‘De conscilio et consciliariis’, where the ability of reasoned 
speech to unite divided minds is celebrated with further quotations 
from Cicero and Seneca. In addition to calling on older heads for 
advice, the author lists the attributes required of good oratory in a 
timely summary of the qualities needed by judicial officials when 
involved in public speaking: 


It therefore behoves the orator to be purposeful, inventive, and grace- 
ful, and consequently it is essential that he is eloquent in speech, 
resourceful in invention, honest in his ways, elegant in arüculation, in 
meetings and during various business affairs astute, fluent with a clear 
voice which is sonorous in its modulation; and he should not be a 
babbler but [should come quickly] to the point, and possess an apü- 
tude for speaking.” 


What is significant is that all the tracts discussed above represent the 
podesta as an official who needs to be mindful of the instrumentality 
of speech to both constructive and destructive civic ends. In main- 
taining his independence, and thereby his impartiality, he had a 


9 See Ceruti [1869] 54, 57, 83 and 80: ‘Saxa movere solet lingue dulcedine rec- 
thor, and Franceschi [1966] 2.4.33: ‘Caveat item rector, quandocumque proponet 
thema conscilii, ut verbis rudibus et non colloratis utatur, ne forte videatur, infor- 
mando consciliarios, in aliqua parte velle declinare conscilium, si vult fugere mor- 
daces detrahentium invectivas’. 

5 Franceschi [1966] 69: ‘Oratorem itaque oportet esse intendentem, ingeniosum 
et gratiosum, et ita hec et alia requiruntur ut sit facundus voce, in inventione inge- 
niosus, honestus moribus, in pronunctione ornatus, in consciliis et inter varios nego- 
torum eventus astutus, facundus voce clara et cum modulatione sonora; nec sit 
balbuciens, sed expedite, et habeat aptitudinem in loquendo’. 
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responsibility to use public speech, from his position of authority as 
arbiter and judge, to encourage peace and tranquillity amongst the 
citizen body over whose affairs he adjudicated. Although not explic- 
itly stated in these terms, morally the podestà was expected to assume 
the subject position of the vir bonus as described in the preface to 
Cicero’s De Inventione. Whilst conscious of the possibility of conflict, 
he should be careful not to take sides, his task being to combine 
wisdom and virtue not only in his legal judgements but also in his 
public speaking. This is certainly the guiding ethos behind Albertanus 
of Brescia’s writings and orations of the mid-Duecento.” 


TALKING Back 


The constituency addressed and the speech ethics of the so-called 
ars aringandi, in contrast, could not be more different. The corpus of 
interrelated collations that make up this ‘art? range from the late 
Duecento Arringhe of Matteo dei Libri and the orations attributed to 
Pier delle Vigne, to the Flore de Parlare of Giovanni da Vignano? 
and the Dicerie of Filippo Ceffi of 1325-28.” In addition there are 
other speeches contained in a manuscript fragment of the first quar- 
ter of the Trecento, and a variety of Tuscan orientated arenghe con- 
tained in a Vicentine manuscript of the first half of the same century.” 

Significantly, the more contestatory models found in these ars 
aringandi were perfectly in keeping with developments in both the ars 
dictaminis and the rhetorical commentaries of the period as mentioned 
above. In comparison with the better known ars dictaminis, ars predicandi, 
and ars poetica, all of which were well established literary genres, the 


5 See Powell [1992]. 

% Vincenti [1974]. For an examination of Matteo de’ Libri's life and work see 
Kristeller [1951]. The arenghe attributed to Pier delle Vigna and Giovanni da 
Vignano's Flore de parlare are also published by Vincenti in Vincenti [1974] 187—227 
and 231-25. An earlier version of the Vignano text was published by Frati [1913]. 

? For Ceffi’s models see Giannardi [1942]. The edition published by Biondi 
[1825] is based on MS Vatican City, BAV, Pal. Lat. 1644, fols. 94-105, a later 
Florentine elaboration of Ceffi's text from the second half of the Trecento which 
diverges significantly from Giannardi’s edition and manifests a clearer debt to Libri's 
Arenghe. See the comments of Vincenti in the introduction to her edition (Vincenti 
[1974] cxxvi-cxxix). 

5 Medin [1894] and Frati [1911] 313-17. For Ceffi’s reworking of de’ Libri see 
Vincenti [1974] cxxvi-ix. 
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ars aringandi—also referred to as the ars concionandi—was a bastard 
offspring which never received the same systematic treatment or lit- 
erary status within the medieval canon.” Described as ‘one of the 
least studied of medieval rhetorical arts’, it was arguably less an art 
than a practice which evolved over time under the influence of both 
dictaminal and preaching conventions.” Its name is derived from 
the nouns arengo and concio, which were used in popular parlance to 
refer to civic meetings or public gatherings, and from the verbs con- 
cionari and a/r/rengare, referring to the practice of speaking in pub- 


lic.? Alan of Lille in his Summa de arte praedicatoria defined a concio as 


‘civil counsel aimed at the strengthening of republics?. 


What is marked about the model orations within the ars aringandi 
tradition is the variety of speakers enabled, the range of speech sit- 
uations addressed, and, significantly, the ambiguity surrounding the 
ethical status of the speeches themselves.?' One consequence of facil- 
itating other voices within communal debate—as citizens themselves 


9 The other three genres have been discussed in the series Typologie des sources 
du Moyen Age occidental published by the Institut d'Etudes Médiévales of the Université 
Catholique de Louvain. See Camargo [1991]; Kelly [1991]; Briscoe and Jaye [1992]; 
and Delcorno [2000]. In the context of the current study the volume in the same 
series by Ward [1995c] is invaluable. 

% The description is found in Johnston [1986b] 38. Attempts to draw a distinction 
between a concio as a public demonstrative speech and an arenga as a deliberative 
council speech—Artifoni [1993] 66-69 and [1995] 154-58—are a little overprescriptive, 
for although the term arengario was used to denote the communal civic palaces which 
housed such communal councils, these meetings were originally held in the public 
piazze and the platform or lectern from which they were delivered was commonly 
known as a ringhiera. See Milner [2000] 59-62. 

9 Tabarelli [1978] 12 and Jones [1997] 406. 

50 ‘civilis admonitio, quae fit ad reipublicae confirmationem’ (cit. in Delcorno 
[1994] 20). Guido Fava, in the first redaction of his Arenghe written in the 1230s, 
applies the narrow and formal definition of arenga as understood within the ars dic- 
taminis tradition, namely a modified form of the exordium which replaces third-per- 
son address with the more direct and emphatic first-person voice—the harangue. 
See Fava's Summa dictaminis: ‘Arenga does not retain, to a great extent, the third 
person, but does retain the first and second’ [arenga non tantum personam tertiam sed 
primam recipit et secundam]. Fava also notes how the arenga was a form of preface 
*which the Lombards and Papal curia were accustomed to use in their letters and 
speeches’ [qua utuntur Lombardi et ecclesia Romana in suis epistolis et loquelis]; see Fava 
in Gaudenzi [1890] 331, Rubric LXX, ‘De arenga et differentia eius et exordir. 
Fava provides a similar definition in his Doctrina ad inventendas materias, see Faba 
[1863a] 185. In the second redaction of the Arenghe of 1240-42, the author fur- 
nishes complete speeches. See Faba Arenghe, MS London, British Library, Add. 33221 
44r-53r. For a discussion of Fava's communally orientated dictaminal works see 
Faulhaber [1978]. 

© On the changing audiences for rhetorical instruction see Vecchi [1958]. 
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began to find a voice and appreciate the potential benefits of mas- 
tering speech—was that the moral ambiguity of rhetoric was thrown 
more clearly into relief. The contestatory nature of many of the ora- 
tions contained in these collections is suggested by the large number 
that take the form of replies to previous petitioners to a third party, 
normally a judge or senior magistrate. Whereas the authoritative 
voice of the podestà imagined in the tracts destined for them (see 
above) is uni-directional as source of judgement, these volgare com- 
pendia instruct citizens in the art of answering-back and petitioning 
officials. Here the persuasive potency of rhetoric was not the exclusive 
property of those in authority. Thus in a model oration entitled 
‘Reply: What one could say when opposing the podestà’s request for 
additional authority’, the nominal respondent opines: 


The men of this area know themselves and their circumstances better 
than anybody arriving from some other distant place, and consider 
themselves more than capable of judging what it is possible and appro- 
priate to do. As a result they instituted their laws in keeping with their 
customs and their nature. 


The benefits of appointing officials from outside the city in the quest 
for impartiality, therefore, had to be offset against the possibility of 
becoming subject to their potentially capricious ‘arbitrio’. Assuming 
terms already observed in Fra Paolino Minorita's advice book, citi- 
zens were also capable of providing a corrective to overbearing mag- 
istrates who sought to contravene local statutes and ordinances.?? 


© Giovanni da Vignano in Vincenti [1974] oration 37, 276: ‘Resposta como se 
pote dire no voiando che la podestà abia arbitrio’: ‘Li homigni de questa terra 
conosceno la lor natura e lor conditiom meio che nexuno altro da luntana parte 
e credense bem savere quelo ch'é convinivele e sustinevele da fare. E çò pensando 
anon facte so’ lege, segondo loro afare e lor conditiom’. The oration is in reply to 
the previous model, oration 36, 275-76: ‘What a podestà of any territory could say 
when wanting to ask for additional authority in order to exercise his office better 
and more freely’ [Come po’ dire la podestà d'alcuna terra s'el vole adomandare arbitrio per 
meto e plu liberamente fare so offitio]. See also Matteo dei Libri in ibid. 22, 68-70. For 
equivalent resposts in the other tracts see Medin [1894] oration 1, 171-72; ‘How 
one can respond to a Rector in refusing to grant him additional authority’ [Come 
st dee rispondere a rettore per non dargli arbitrio]. Da Vignano's version quoted above is 
decidedly more pointed than that in De’ Libri’s more benign text, which makes no 
mention of the podestà's status as outsider. 

55 Matteo de’ Libri in Vincenti [1974] 20, 64-65: ‘What one should say in order 
to secure the removal of any official who administers his office badly’ [Petit aliquis 
conscilium quod removeatur aliquis. officialis qui in offitio male se gerit], and Giovanni da 
Vignano in ibid., oration 29, 268-69: ‘What one could say in a council meeting 
when seeking the removal of an official from office’ [Como po’ dire alcuno en conseto 
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Indeed, in many of the orations the podestà 1s directly addressed, often 
to the specific end of reminding him of the duties and moral oblig- 
ations attendant upon his office. Hence Matteo dei Libri includes 
orations under the rubrics ‘How one can address a podestà who pun- 
ishes only one side [pars] and not the other in his condemnations’, 
and ‘What can be said to whatever inquisitor of any persons if he 
punishes one more than another; and this can apply towards any 
sort of official’. The message that the process of interpreting and 
judging words and deeds was not the exclusive preserve of magis- 
trates is more than apparent here, indicating the perennial tension 
that existed between judicial and communal institutions within many 
communes. 

Stylistically, the model orations found in both the advice-books to 
podestà and in the collations of arenghe had little in common with the 
classical Ciceronian oration. In fact, as Artifoni has argued, they 
drew on a simplified version of the rhetorical division found in dic- 
tamen, excluding the initial salutatio, collapsing the narratio and petitio 
into a single part, and maintaining rough equivalents to the exordium 
and conclusio at either end of the central section.? Given the inter- 
changability of the basic building blocks of a late medieval concio, 
the collections constituted the rhetorical equivalent of a pattern-book 
from which specific figures could be drawn. In addition, by focus- 
ing on a multiplicity of possible speakers, they drew attention to the 
contestatory nature of civic rhetoric as practised in the communal 


votando che alcuno officiale sia remos[o] da Voficio]. See also Filippo Ceffi in Giannardi 
[1942] 44-45: ‘What one should say to secure the removal of officials! [Come si de 
dire per mutare. officiali]. 

% Matteo dei Libri in Vincenti [1974] LIX, 165-67 and LXIII, 175-77: ‘Quomodo 
potest quis dicere potestati qui non gravat nisi unam partem et non aliam in con- 
dempnationibus suis’ and ‘Quid dici potest cuicumque inquisitori quarumlibet per- 
sonarum si plus gravat unum quam alium; et potest esse generalis ad quemlibet 
officialem." For volgare variants on the theme see Giovanni da Vignano in ibid., ora- 
tions 77-80, 321-25: ‘What one could say when faced with a podestà who treats 
one side [parte] better than another’ [Come se po^ dire contra la podestà chi tracta meio 
una parte che l'altra] and ‘What one could say about any inquisitor holding any office, 
if he punishes one side [parte] more than another’ [Como se po? dire de qualunquana 
inquisitore in qualu[n]quana offitio, s’elo li agrava più una parte che l'altra]. In orations 79-80 
Vignano furnishes model replies for the officials accused. See also Ceffi in Giannardi 
[1942] XXXI, 53-54: ‘What one should say to podestà to ensure they act in accor- 
dance with justice’ [Come si de’ dire alle podestade che faccia giustizia] and XLIV, 63, 
‘What one should say to a Rector when he fails to act in accordance with justice’ 
[Come si de’ dire al rettore quando non fa giustizia]. 

© Artifoni [1993] 70-71. 
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debating chambers rather than the one-way demonstrative models 
found in the podestà literature. In terms of delivery, the only advice 
forwarded to those citizens addressing civic councils is contained in 
the preamble to Giovanni da Vignano’s Flore de Parlare, subtitled 
Somma d’arengare. Here again the advice falls far short of the detailed 
instruction on delivery found in Book 3 of the Ad Herennium, pro- 
viding only basic precepts for the aspiring communal speaker. 


THE FLORENTINE POPOLO AND LATINIS Two-FACED CICERO 


In seeking to demonstrate the synergy between developments within 
rhetoric and changing socio-political contexts, the figure of Brunetto 
Latini assumes a pivotal role in terms of oratory and revived 
Ciceronianism, for it was in Florence that the agonistic dimension 
of the Ciceronian rhetorical paradigm was most fully elaborated 
within the context of an on-going political struggle between the 
nascent popular commune and the dynastic magnate clans of the 
city. Latini was famously communal dictatore to the Florentine Primo 
popolo between 1250 and 1260, and represented in Witt's view the 
highpoint of vernacular humanism prior to Bruni. According to Witt, 
the moralising Ciceronianism of Latini in the 1260s was precocious 
in the extreme in its assertion of the interrelation between virtue 
and oratory, a relationship he sees as originating with Latini him- 
self and which went unstated until the Florentine renaissance of 
Ciceronian rhetoric in the 1370s and 1380s."' The reason why Latini’s 
reading of Cicero was so close and so attentive to the latter's moral- 
ising tone lay precisely in the parallels between their respective polit- 
ical positions in relation to political conflict and the social ordering 
of their respective polities. At a time of extreme political turbulence 
and at the very origins of the popular guild-based Florentine com- 
mune, the adversarial dimension of the Ciceronian rhetorical para- 
digm, with its clear association between the rhetorical commentator 
and the vir bonus, was ideally suited to Latini's own political vision. 
He readily admitted that the scope of rhetoric extended beyond legal 


66 AH 3.9.19-3.15.27. Giamboni, however, treats delivery more fully in chs 68-72 
of the Fiore (ed. Speroni [1994] 77-83). 

5° As has been noted above, however, the advice books for the podestà certainly 
assumed a moral position in relation to the governance of speech, although their 
sources, and style, were admittedly far from exclusively Ciceronian. 
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argumentation to encompass ‘other situations, such as knowing how 
to speak during an embassy and in the councils of Signori and city- 
states, as well as in knowing how to compose a letter appropriately’, 
and in his Rettorica, a partial commentary on the opening chapters 
of the De Inventione, he struggled with the incompatibility between 
the wide ranging ars dictaminis and the exclusively oratorical and 
adversarial Ciceronian rhetorical model.® Indeed, his interest in the 
adversarial context of political debate 1s witnessed by the extensive 
space given to commentng on the various forms of Ciceronian exor- 
dia in Book 3 of his encyclopedic Li livres dou Tresor.” 

Latini’s principal significance for us lies in his commentary (in the 
Rettorica) on Cicero's distinction between the virtuous and dissem- 
bling orator in the opening chapters of the De Inventione. Here the 
binary nature of his rhetoric becomes fully apparent: in addition to 
producing the first volgare translations of classical set-piece speeches, 
including the three Ciceronian speeches known as the Caesarianae, 
Latini also initiated the wholesale importation of Sallust’s work on 
Catiline into the Ciceronian rhetorical tradition.” For not only did 
he translate the first of Cicero's so-called Catilinarians, but in Li livres 
dou Tresor he translated the speeches of Caesar and Cato concern- 
ing the judgement of Catiline as found in Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae. 
Both the Tresor and the Rettorica also used the figure of Catiline to 
personify the dissembling orator in the illustration of specific parts 
and figures of rhetoric.” 

It is here that an explanation can be found for the fractured recep- 
tion and the discontinuity of the Ciceronian revival in oratorical 
terms. For Latini’s propagation of the adversarial rhetorical exchanges 
between patriot and rebel was politically motivated and reflected his 
own mercantile and popular vision of how Florence should be insti- 
tutionally and rhetorically ordered in the face of aristocratic excess. 
By chronicling Cicero’s finest moment as Roman citizen, the Bellum 


6 Ed. Maggini [1968] 143: altre vicende, si come di sapere dire inn ambas- 
ciarie et in consigli de’ signori e delle comunanze et in sapere componere una 
lettera bene dittata’. 

5 Witt [1983b]. 

” Ed. Carmody [1948] Bk. 3, chs. xvii-xxxiii, 335-44. For a translation, see Baldwin 
and Barrette [1993] and the appendix to this volume below, sections 4 and 5. 

™ See Rezzi [1832]; Thomas [1967]; Vineis [1970]; Reynolds [1983] 54-67; and 
Fordyce [200]]. 

? Ed Carmody [1948] Bk. 3, chs. xxxv and xxxvii, 344—46 and 348—51. See 
appendix to the present volume, section 4. 
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Catilinae provided Latini with a paradigm of popular civic republi- 
canism that was to become the dominant rhetorical discourse of 
fifteenth-century republicanism. Whilst Cicero's own voice defined 
the moral high ground occupied by the vir bonus, it simultaneously 
described the dissident and, by association, immoral voice of Catiline 
as the voice of faction and all that threatened the well-being of the 
commune as a collectivity. As a classroom exercise which instilled 
the moral values of virtuous participation over self-serving appetite, 
the assumption of the roles of Catiline and Cicero provided dra- 
matic illustration of the necessity of being able to differentiate vir- 
tuous from dissembling rhetoric. Indeed, in some manuscripts students 
penned fictive dialogues between the two characters, whilst another 
tradition configured the dispute as an exchange of invectives between 
Cicero and Sallust as authors.” 

What is significant is that these were not voices that could co- 
exist as part of a democratic debate of deliberation but voices that 
described the very limits of communal political life, the terms of 
inclusion and exclusion from the material and symbolic city. Although 
the Primo popolo in Florence only maintained its ascendancy for ten 
years between 1250 and 1260, the successive, institutional. changes 
that resulted in the marginalisation from the political realm of the 
older Magnate families and the redescription of some noble lineages 
as members of the so-called popolo grasso, gave rise to a piecemeal 
revision of the Florentine political landscape. Where Witt holds that 
‘Latini’s vernacular translations of Ciceronian eloquence were designed 
to serve as models for contemporary orators', I would add that they 
were in fact an integral part of his attempt to describe rhetorically, 
and thereby legitimate, the popular commune of mercantile form in 
the face of aristocratic hostility. 

Once the institution of a guild-based corporatist republican form 
was secured and freed from the threat of dissolution, the moralising 


7? See for example Pietro Cennini ‘M.T. Ciceronis contra C. Salustium’, MS 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale II IX, fols. 85r-93v. These pseudo-Ciceronian 
and pseudo-Sallustian invectives are published in Rolfe [1985] 492-521. On the 
tradition of Sallust within Florentine historiography see Osmond [2000] and, more 
broadly, [1995]. I would like to thank Patricia Osmond for her continued corre- 
spondence concerning the reception of Catiline in this period. 

™ Milner [2005]. 

? On the political instrumentality of speech within Florentine republican politics 
see Milner [1996] 14—162. 
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and stigmatising republican rhetoric of Latins Cicero diminished 
and the changed circumstances within Florence saw more attention 
focused upon internal deliberation and the fulfilment of its wider 
diplomatic and ambassadorial functions, practices best served by the 
popular tradition of the ars aringandi, reliance on the forms familiar 
to communal audiences through preaching, and the morally ambiva- 
lent teachings of the Ad Herennium. The Trecento, therefore, saw 
the production of texts such as the anonymous 7rattatello di colori ret- 
lorici in addition to the conflictual model speeches collected in the 
Dicerie mentioned above, which built upon Bono Giamboni's earlier 
vernacular paraphrase and adaptation of the Ad Herennium in the 
Fiore di rettorica.” 

The most comprehensive example since Latini's Tresor of the fusion 
of Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine and exemplary vernacular orations 
is found in the unique Zvwenga Dio translation and paraphrase of the 
Ad Herennium produced in the mid-Trecento.? The exemplification, 
however, unlike Latini’s, which depended wholly upon Latin sources, 
is firmly located within a communal political, juridical, and social 
setting, demonstrating forcefully the applicability of the rhetorical 
instruction being forwarded to concrete situations likely to be faced 
by communal citizens of all ranks. Not only does it furnish several 
model forensic orations which demonstrate how to accuse and defend 
within a court context but it also provides illustrative models as part 
of its instruction on how to argue either side of a proposition within 
a deliberative council.? Such an innovative text clearly addressed a 
political context in which political mobility and the entrance of new 
men into communes like Florence were established practices. Referred 
to throughout the text as ‘gientili huomini volgari’, the intended audi- 
ence was a different constituency from the older noble families and 


? In this context, it is worth noting that the major elaboration and digression 
in Giamboni’s Fiore from the Ad Herennium relates to an extensive consideration of 
the diverse forms of civic counsel. See chs. 73-81 in Speroni [1994] 83-100. 

7 See Speroni [1994] and Scolari [1984]; also ch. 3 above. 

7? Anon. ‘Avvenga Dio che la natura...’ Ms Florence BNCF, Fondo Principale 
II. I. 68. For a study of the manuscripts of this text see Speroni [1973]. Its con- 
tents are analyzed in Cox [2003a] and Milner [2005], although Cox refers to 
another manuscript copy, MS Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, II. I. 71; 
see appendix C of the current chapter [cc. 184r-237v]. 

? See ‘Avvenga Dio’, cc. 19v-22v and cc. 54v-58r for exemplary models of judi- 
cial and deliberative speeches respectively. The deliberative speeches are transcribed 
and translated in Cox [2003a] 216-25. 
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Guelf elite who sent their children off to Bologna to study law. What 
is noteworthy in light of Witt's rhetorical renaissance thesis is that 
the communal readers of the vernacular models and instruction pro- 
vided in the Awenga Dio translation and paraphrase, if they had 
applied what they learnt, would actually have been practicing a form 
of popular vernacular Ciceronianism well before the stylistic renais- 
sance of Latin Ciceronianism undertaken by the first humanists. 


BOLOGNESE CICERONIANISM AND THE LAW 


The polarising apects of the moralising Ciceronian rhetorical para- 
digm as arüculated by Latini in relation to the Florentine political 
context are largely absent in Bologna of the mid-Duecento. Despite 
the parallels between both Florentine and Bolognese anti-magnate 
legislation in this period, it was only in Florence that the reception 
of Cicero assumed such political significance. According to Giansante, 
the contestatory epistolary rhetoric between the Bolognese commune 
and the imperial chancery in the Duecento showed little Ciceronian 
influence.? The same is true of speech-making. Prior to the 1280s 
instruction in oratory was primarily based upon other traditions as 
represented by the collections of model speeches contained in the 
advice tracts to the podestà, and the ars aringandi collections such as 
Fava's Parlamenta ed epistole and Matteo dei Libri's Arringhe noted above. 

The major innovation in Bologna in terms of teaching public 
speaking was the appointment in the final decades of the Duecento 
of Jacques de Dinant and Giovanni di Bonandrea to chairs of com- 
munal rhetoric, a tradition continued by Bartolino di Benincasa da 
Canulo from 1321 onwards.?' Jacques di Dinant, in his Ars arengandi, 
was the first to apply the controversial aspects of Ciceronianism as 
found in the Ad Herenmum and Bolognese dictaminal tracts of the 
1220s specifically to public speaking. Unlike the earlier formulaic 
and exemplary Arenge of Fava, Jacques’ tract was an abridged com- 
mentary based upon those parts of the Ad Herenntum that most closely 
addressed the needs of speakers. Omitting large parts of the Ad 
Herennium given over to forensic rhetoric, Dinant concentrated instead 


8 On Fava and the absence of Cicero in Duecento Bologna see Giansante [1998] 
7-11 and 16-20. 

8! See Banker [1974a] and [1974b]; Wertis [1979]; Alessio [1994]; Cox [1999]; 
and Ward [2001a]; also ch. 3 above. 
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upon the first half of Book 1, Book 3—which treats the deliberative 
and epideicüc forms together with delivery and memory—and brief 
extracts on style drawn from Book 4.8 According to Dinant, the 
precepts laid out in the tract are those most relevant to a concionatore — 
‘qui vulgo dicitur arengator'—addressing in brief all three rhetorical 
forms.” The contestatory dimension of his rhetorical instruction is 
apparent in both his Ars arengandi and the dictaminal works. This is 
clear in his definition of the deliberative genre in his Ars arengandi: 
“The deliberative consists in the discussion of policy and embraces 
persuasion and dissuasion, for example whether or not to declare 
war against the citizens of Reggio Emilia," while in his Summa 
dictaminis he provides a distinctly political example of the use of insin- 
uatio when discussing its utility in defending the Bolognese commune's 
capture of Re Enrico, son of Frederick II.® 

This type of instruction was continued by Giovanni di Bonandrea, 
who included the treatment of the ars oratoria in his dictaminal tract 
the Brevis introductio ad dictamen, which, replete with exemplary civic 
orations, was taught in the Palace of Notaries in the centre of the 
city. As Banker has noted, whilst Bonandrea’s model orations were 
in Latin, those of his successor Bartolino di Benincasa were in the 
volgare.” Basic instruction in speech-making in Bologna was therefore 
mediated through a selective use of the Ad Herennium in both Dinant's 
Ars Arengandi and Bonandrea's Brevis introductio ad dictamen, which com- 
bined Ciceronian precepts with the more traditional practice of fur- 
nishing examples worthy of imitation. 

Yet this was not the only sphere of instruction in Ciceronian 
rhetoric within the city, for, rather confusingly in some respects, both 
Dinant and Bonandrea lectured on the Ad Herennium at the city's 
university. The oratorical dimensions of the Ad Herennium were undoubt- 
edly treated as part of the more detailed study of the text undertaken 
by those studying for doctorates in law, as witnessed by Bartolino 


8 See the text published by Wilmart [1933]. 

55 Wilmart [1933] 121. 

8 Ibid. 122: ‘Deliberatiuum est quod, positum in consultatione, habet in se sua- 
sionem vel dissuasionem, ut an debeat fieri exercitus contra Reginos vel non’. 

5 See Polak [1975] 101. 

8 Banker [1974b] 155-57, and Arcuü [1993]. The oratorical dimension of 
Bolognese instruction in the ars dictaminis is also apparent in Dinant's Summa dictaminis 
written between 1282 and 1295. See Polak [1975] 61,1.6; 63,11.59—63; and 75-76,11. 
408-16. 

87 See Banker [1974b] 157 n. 27. 
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de Benincasa’s complete commentary of the text.? Indeed, qualified 
lawyers often faced scenarios where speech-making was required, 
either in consultative meetings, as ambassadors, or as judicial officials 
within the commues of central Italy. Yet the reception of Ciceronian 
rhetorical theory by the lawyers went beyond the needs of public 
speaking within the communal realm in one important respect. As 
a text primarily concerned with forensic rhetoric, the Ad Herennium 
furnished considerable information concerning topical invention in 
the composition of juridical narrationes, and as such provided an impor- 
tant source, together with such texts as Boethius’ De topicis differentiis 
and his commentary on Cicero's Topica, for trainee lawyers.?? 
Although Dinant includes lawyers amongst his target audience for 
the Ars Arengandi, it is significant that he strips out the most com- 
plex parts of forensic instruction as found in Book 2 of the Ad 
Herenntum. These aspects of forensic Ciceronianism were probably 
more fully treated in his lessons on the Ad Herennium, which I believe 
would have been more specifically targeted at trainee lawyers as wit- 
nessed by the partial commentary on Book 1 that carries his name 
but is clearly based on notes taken by a student.? Although Dinant's 
lectures mention notaries and participants in council debates, the 
main audience imagined within the tract is constituted by lawyers, 
judges, and defendants. Indeed his definition of an orator as a per- 
son who ‘in pursuing a case (advocando) puts into practice the pre- 
cepts learnt’ is noteworthy.?! As Alessio has remarked, these university 
lessons, to fee-paying students, were given on a daily basis, and fol- 
lowed a style of exposition familiar within the commentary tradition 
from the 1150s onwards: explanation of the lemma followed by divi- 


siones? In this respect they share much in common with the exeget- 


8 See Wertis [1979]. 

8° In my view, Witt's assertion ([2000] 353) that the two Ciceronian texts were 
primarily taught as a means of developing ‘students’ reasoning capacity’ prior to 
the 1370s is partially vindicated in the specific context of the Bolognese studium. See 
also Hohmann [2000] esp. 228-29 and Maclean [1992] 75-82. See Alessio [1994] 
for the use of Boethius in Dinant's early commentary on the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 
On the issue of narrative and legal reasoning see the essays collected in Brooks and 
Gewirtz [1996]. For an example of a legalistic discussion of ‘definition’ in the Ad 
Herennium paraphrase Avvenga Dio see the appendix to this volume below, section 6. 

% Alessio [1994] 860-94. 

9 Alessio [1994] 865: ‘Orator est ille qui datam doctrinam exequitur in opere, 
advocando’. 


°° Ibid. 857. 
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ical methods used in the teaching of canon and civil law texts.” 
Although no copy of Bonandrea's commentary on the Ad Herennium 
has yet come to light, his lessons on the Ad Herennium, as Banker 
has noted, probably took place in the Porta nova quarter where the 
liberal arts courses were generally held, rather than in the city cen- 
tre where he taught the dictaminal text. The fusion of rhetorical 
instruction represented by the appointment of Bonandrea in 1304 
to teach ars dictaminis to notaries and officials within the Bolognese 
chancery, in addition to the rhetorical teaching he was already under- 
taking in the studium, should not cloud the differences between a fee- 
paying legal training within the studium and more basic instruction 
for trainee notaries and chancery officials. 

Whilst there are clear parallels between the performative contexts 
of the Roman Forum and Senate and the public parlamenti and council 
chambers of the late medieval Italian communes—the realm of delib- 
erative rhetoric—such parallels are less clear in relation to the prac- 
tice of forensic rhetoric which was as textual as it was performative 
in this period. Whilst still attesting to the conflictual nature of com- 
munal life, the dialogical nature of the dialectical reasoning used in 
law reflected the litigious realm of written legal consilia and forensic 
disputation as much as specific speech acts.” On balance, therefore, 
the revived interest in Ciceronian rhetorical theory in Bologna was 
probably also a function of the litigous needs of an audience interested 
in the domain of forensic argumentation and the ability to argue fro 
and contra a particular judicial cause.” In the legalistic context of 
Bologna, these developments reflected a new classicising argumentative 
form of dialectic that sought judgement through probabilistic enquiry 
rather than authoritarian dictat. The reported description by Petrarch’s 
father of Cicero’s Rhetoric as ‘a prop for your legal studies’, when 
pulling a copy from the bonfire of other volumes which he consid- 
ered were distracting his son from his civil law training in Bologna, 


?* See for instance Brundage [1995] 44-69 and Grendler [2002] 434-36. This 
scholastic form of lecturing is also apparent in Bartolinus’ commentary on the Ad 
Herennium. 

% See Hohmann [1998a] and Ascheri, Baumgártner, and Kirshner [1999], par- 
ticularly 11-53, 107-40, and 229-53. 

% Although something of an anomaly, the need to teach such skills was certainly 
one of the main impulses behind Boncompagno's Rhetorica Novissima of 1235. Wholly 
forensic in its disputational organisation, it was also, as noted above, dismissive of 
public speaking. See Tunberg [1986]. 
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is suggestive in this context. It is well known that the early human- 
ists, many of whom failed to complete their legal training or under- 
took shorter courses in dictamen, were caustic in their criticism of the 
legal profession, accusing lawyers of mendacity and profit-secking: 
yet both drew extensively on Ciceronian rhetorical theory." One 
possible explanation for the humanists’ hostility may lie in their 
different positioning relative to Ciceronianism more generally. For 
while the humanists assumed the moralising stance of the De Inventione, 
insisting upon a correlation between virtue and speech, the lawyers 
were predominantly trained in an argumentative form of Ciceronianism 
in which judgement lay elsewhere, and petitioners sought victory by 
whatever means, a scenario best addressed by the amoral precepts 
of the Ad Herennium. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the reception of Ciceronianism in 
Bologna varied between two constituencies that had shared concerns 
in some respects, but differing needs in others. Although by no means 
mutually exclusive, these two spheres of instruction both drew upon 
Ciceronian rhetorical theory, but emphasised different parts of the 
corpus for different ends according to the differing and overlapping 
needs of their respective audiences. Both, however, were serviced by 
the communally appointed lecturers in rhetoric. In all their forms, 
these changes testified to the appropriateness of the adversarial 
Ciceronian rhetorical paradigm to the contestatory and litigious realm 
of communal life in which arguing, whether in a judicial opinion or 
a civic council, was the order of the day. ‘This ability of Ciceronianism 
to serve different audiences at the same time became even clearer 
during its Quattrocento revival that spread throughout the peninsula. 


SECULAR SERMONS AND SIGNORIAL CICERONIANISM 


While there is no doubting the relevance of training in adversarial 
classical rhetorical theory to trainee lawyers and communal notaries 
in Bologna in search of argumentative places of invention, in stylistic 
terms the tradition based upon contemporary preaching conventions 
continued to predominate throughout the Trecento. The tradition 
itself dates back to the previous century. As early as 1243, Albertano 


% See Petrarch in Bernardo and Levin [1992] 2, 601. 
9 See for example Manzin [1994]. 
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da Brescia's so-called sermoni were delivered in his role as appointed 
judge of the podestà and followed the form recommended in con- 
temporary manuals of the ars predicandi and practised in the scholastic 
sermo modernus.® The same is true for the mid-Trecento orations from 
Naples associated with Robert of Anjou and three orations delivered 
by Cola di Rienzo's ambassadors to Florence in 1347.” Stylistically, 
civic demonstrative oratory therefore assumed forms familiar to court, 
as well as republican audiences through the preaching of men such 
as Remigio dei Girolami and Giordano da Pisa, who used a secular 
equivalent of the vernacular reportationes in which a verse, or thema, 
is identified, split into sections [divzsto], analyzed in terms of the var- 
ious senses of a word or phrase [distinctiones], and then expanded 
through reference to scriptural or legal sources [auctoritates], proofs 
of reason [rationes] and/or narratives [exempla]. These forms are found 
in the few surviving civic orations of the Trecento, such as those by 
Giovanni Calderini from Bologna.'?? 

Significantly, this was also the form adopted by both Petrarch and 
Coluccio Salutati in the few instances where their public speeches 
remain. Notwithstanding their extensive knowledge of classical forms, 
including Ciceronian rhetorical precepts and Ciceronian orations, 
when composing for a public performance they relied on the more 
traditional and familiar preaching models.!®! While Petrarch claimed 
he had no talent for public speaking, Salutati famously observed that 
preachers were the only constituency that demonstrated an affinity 
with the forensic rhetoric of the Romans.'? Their humanistic interest 


?* For discussions of preaching manuals and sermons see Briscoe and Jaye [1992] 
and Kienzle [2000]. On Albertano's sermoni see D'Ostiani [1874] and the comments 
of Artifoni [1993] 76-77 and [1995] 170—80. On the relation of preaching prac- 
tices and communal politics see Davis [1960]; Delcorno [1974]; Lesnick [1989]; 
and Caplan [1933]. On the relation of medieval preaching practices to classical 
Ciceronianism see Jennings [1989] and ch. 11 above. 

9 On Robert of Anjou see Pryds [2000] and Barbero [1994], and on these early 
clusters of more complex secular speeches see Witt [2000] 358-60. 

100 See Witt [2000] 360-61. 

10! Ibid. 361-62. Four of Petrarch’s orations are in Hortis [1874]. For a more 
recent critical edition of the Collatio laureationis see Godi [1988]. A volgare version of 
Petrarch's oration to the citizens of Novara of June 1356 is published by Negroni 
[1876]. On Salutati see Witt [1983a] appendix 1, 433. 

102 Cited in Galletti [1938] 534-35. See Novati [1891-1911] 1:334-42 (Book 
IV, xx). Galletti observes that ‘one can see that the preachers of the Trecento were 
second-class Ciceroes; disordered and verbose’ [‘I predicatori del Trecento, si è 
visto, erano dei poveri Tulli prolissi e arruffati’] (534—35). 
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in collecting and enhancing the corpus of known Ciceronian ora- 
tions did not, therefore, translate into a revised civic oratory based 
on Ciceronian style.'?? 

When the impetus for the classicising revision of public forms of 
address finally began to be felt in the 1370s, it was partially due to 
the sudden acceleration in the discovery of Cicero's speech corpus 
during these years and a growing commentary tradition based on 
the speeches themselves rather than on the underlying rules of rhetor- 
ical composition as contained in the De Inventione and Ad Herennium. 
The impact of these discoveries and the rapid dissemination of the 
texts involved initiated a more widespread diffusion of oratorical 
humanism beyond Bologna and Florence to other political centres 
within the peninsula. Antonio Loschi’s Inquisitio super undecim orationes 
Ciceronis was written in Pavia between 1390 and 1396 and known 
to Salutati, Bruni, and Flavio Biondo, his innovative work being fur- 
ther built upon by Sicco Polenton, pupil of Giovanni di Conversino, 
in his Argumenta super aliquot orationibus ed invectivis Ciceronis written whilst 
chancellor of Padua in 1413. In the same circle were Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, Ognibene Scola, Guarino Veronese, and Gasparino Barzizza, 
all of whom taught rhetoric, including lectures on the orations, in 
addition to composing orations themselves in Ciceronian style. The 
famous discovery by Poggio Bracciolini at St. Gall in 1416 of Asconius 
Pedianus's commentaries on five of Cicero's orations further expanded 
the corpus of commentaries on Cicero's public speeches, whilst the 
1421 discovery at Lodi of the full texts of the De oratore and Orator 
almost completed the corpus of Cicero's rhetorical works. Later, 
George of Trebizond drew extensively on the orations for illustra- 
tive material in his Rhetoricorum libri V published in Venice in 1433-34, 
following it some six years later with an extensive commentary on 
the Pro Ligario.'"* 


108 On Petrarch's knowledge of the Ciceronian corpus and rediscovery of Ciceronian 
orations see Sabbadini [1967] 1:26-27. Included in the rediscoveries was a copy of 
the spurious invectives exchanged between Cicero and Sallust. 

1t For a survey of these developments see Monfasani [1988]. For the text of 
Polenton’s Argumenta and the commentary of Asconius Pedianus see Polenton [1477] 
and for Barzizza’s orations Furietti [1723]. On Barzizza’s rhetorical teaching and 
knowledge of Cicero's corpus see Mercer [1979] 91-105 and Sabbadini [1886]. On 
Vergerio and the overarching epideictic orientation of the Ciceronian revival of the 
late Trecento and Quattrocento see McManamon [1996]. 
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In much the same way that the political jousting of the papal and 
imperial chanceries of the early Duecento was carried out within a 
framework set by an adversarial form of the ars dictaminis, the ideo- 
logical battles of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
mediated through the new culture of classical Ciceronianism, a fun- 
damental change in the terms of rhetorical conflict within the penin- 
sula. By the early Quattrocento, Florence and Milan, for example, 
fought their war of words through the medium of a classical rhetoric 
which allowed them to both praise and blame, in turn, their own 
and their adversaries’ political forms. What is significant about the 
Ciceronian revival of this period is the manner in which it furnished 
not only a means of conceptualising and pursuing internal political 
struggle but also the tools for vilifying opponents through the use of 
invective—as we find in the Florentine exchanges with Antonio 
Loschi.' In this regard, the adversarial dimension of the Ciceronian 
rhetorical paradigm also accommodated conflict between states. °° 
Ciceronianism as a body of rhetorical precepts, therefore, was by no 
means the exclusive preserve of republican regimes. It was effectively 
deployed and taught by court-based humanists, being capable of 
addressing the rituals and social contexts of a signorial governmental 
form as well as a republican one; hence its ready reception in fifteenth- 
century humanist teaching at Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Mantua, and 
Milan. 


PopuLaR Humanism: LATINIS QUATTROCENTO REVIVAL 


In Florence these discoveries saw the moralising Ciceronianism of 
Latini undergo its own mini-renaissance. In fact the revival of inter- 
est in Latini’s earlier translations of Ciceronian orations is marked 
in this period, their popularity being witnessed by the sheer number 
and variety of Florentine manuscripts containing different versions 
of them, in a tradition that subsequently endured throughout the 


15 See Witt [1970]. On invective in general see Griggio [1996] and Lanza [1971]. 
For a good example of the use of invective between rival humanists see Davies 
[1987]. On Bruni’s orations see Bianca [1990], Rubinstein [1990] and the exami- 
nation of Bruni's Ciceronianism in Witt [2000] 392-442. 

16 See examples in the appendix to the present chapter: B, cc. 70-76; and C, 
cc. 10v-1lr. 
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Quattrocento.! The parallels between the two episodes in Florentine 
history is marked, for in the latter part of the Trecento the threat 
to the integrity of Florence as a mercantile and popular commune, 
came both from within and without. Internally the defeat of the 
Ciompi in the late 1370s had resulted in the defeat of representa- 
tive corporatism and a transition to a form of oligarchical govern- 
ment that relied more heavily upon the securing of consensus under 
the guidance of an educated patrician elite. 

In these changed conditions, rhetoric’s ethical status, as described 
in the preface to the De Inventione, once again assumed strategic impor- 
tance. For the moral probity of the government was wholly depen- 
dent upon the moral probity of its political class, and those called 
upon to fill its communal posts, the threat from within coming from 
those patricians whose ambitions overrode their concern for the good 
of the collectivity. ‘This renewed anxiety concerning members of the 
oligarchy was reminiscent of Cicero’s anxiety concerning the trust- 
worthiness of elements of the Roman oligarchy and Latini’s concern- 
ing the threat to the fledgling commune from the warring aristocratic 
families of the mid-Duecento. In this context, Latini’s moralising 
Cicero, who stigmatised his opponents as latter-day Catilines, under- 
went a renaissance as the rhetorical model that most appropriately 
addressed political conflict within an oligarchical elite, furnishing the 
perfect model for the rhetorical conceptualisation and pursuance of 
political conflict. In Cicero, Bruni, following in the footsteps of Latini, 
found the perfect ally, and as Chancellor he was best placed to 
exploit the two-faced rhetoric of Cicero's moralising vir bonus.!® 

Externally, the threat to Florentine autonomy presented by the 
Visconti resulted in a full-scale marshalling of the commune’s rhetorical 
resources as part of the symbolic defence, rearticulation and propa- 
gation of its communal and political identity through differentiation 
from the tyrannical Visconti ‘other’. To this extent Cicero furnished 
the clearest espousal of the virtues of republican government and 
the civic benefits of continued Libertas. This was clearly demonstrated 
by Hans Baron nearly fifty years ago."? His contention was that the 
threat posed to Florentine liberty by the duke of Milan at the end 


107 See appendix to the present chapter. For the Catiline texts see Holloway 


[1993] 182-98. 
108 On Bruni’s use of Catiline see La Penna [1966]. 
109 Baron [1966]. 
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of the fourteenth and in the early fifteenth centuries was the catalyst 
for the production of an unprecedented quantity of patriotic litera- 
ture, identifying the rhetoric of ‘civic humanism' as a response to a 
threatened breach of the city's physical boundaries. Reinforcing mil- 
itary defences, it simultaneously reinforced symbolic ones, restating 
the values of communal government through a more extensive exploita- 
tion of the ancient sources then available, whilst using the same 
rhetorical tools to vilify the Milanese ‘tyrants’ and their humanist 
apologists. 


THE FLoRENTINE RENAISSANCE OF THE ARS ARINGANDI 


One aspect of this more widespread revival, however, was particu- 
lar to Florence. Here, the cult of Cicero spread beyond a narrow 
band of humanist initiates to a much broader audience, whose exis- 
tence has been largely neglected by historians and philologists mainly 
concerned with the relationship between humanism and high cul- 
ture. The Florentine Cicero of the late Trecento was far from the 
exclusive preserve of members of the city's chanceries; in fact, much 
of the momentum for the revival came from leading members of 
the city's patriciate who were citizens rather than members of the 
executive, and were taught Ciceronian rhetoric in the schools of 
teachers such as Cino Rinuccini and Giovanni Malpaghini.!!° That 
early rhetorical instruction catered to the deliberative needs of young 
patricians in Florence is reflected in the school-room orations of ca. 
1386 by pupils at Cino Rinuccini’s school in Santa Maria in Campo 
which take the form of rehearsed arguments for and against the 
learning of rhetoric, assuming either side of a given proposition.!!! 
Lapo da Castiglionchio, Luigi Gianfigliazzi, and Lorenzo Ridolfi were 
all lawyers more than familiar from their legal and humanist edu- 
cation with Cicero’s rhetorical works and men who regularly held 
high civic office in addition to undertaking important diplomatic mis- 
sions. Evidence of their rhetorical studies, in many cases in Bologna, 
is apparent not only in their remaining speeches but also in their 
schoolbooks and more mature writings.!!° 


"0 See Tanturli [1976] and Witt [2000] 443-54. 
11 See the appendix to Tanturli [1976]. 
12 On Gianfigliazzi see Novati [1889]; Ward [1995c] 66; and Arrighi [2000]. 
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What is noteworthy about these efforts on the part of legally trained 
but actively civic Florentines, is the extent to which the values espoused 
within the Ciceronian rhetorical corpus saw public oratory become 
a key component of the educational programme for young Florentine 
males. Demonstrative oratory became a key part of the ritual of 
republican government, the city's statutes drawn up under Bruni's 
guidance in 1415 requiring the citation of biblical, juridical, poetic, 
and classical authors during the speeches made on the changing of 
the priorate every two months. Similarly, members of the priorate 
themselves might be called upon to reply to the so-called proteste di 
giustitia made by incoming judicial officials when promising to uphold 
the commune's laws, not to mention their own delivery of such proteste 
when appointed as podestà in the rapidly expanding Florentine terri- 
torial state.'? This second wave of Florentine vernacular Ciceronianism 
in the early Quattrocento was also partially a function of the increas- 
ing participation of citizens in communal consultative meetings, the 
so-called Consulte e Pratiche.!!* 

In the process, rhetorical humanism reached a much wider audience. 
This brand of popular humanism is nowhere more visible than in 
the hundreds of zibaldoni, notebooks and collections of literary and 
religious wriüngs, which consütute a rhetorical equivalent of the 
better-known memoirs or ricordi kept by many Florentine families.!? 
It is in these texts that the values first espoused by Latini are revived 
and perpetuated, many containing his vernacular translations of the 
orations of Cicero and Catiline, together with volgare versions of 
Albertano's Liber de doctrina dicendi and selections from vernacular 
reworkings of the Ad Herennium. The orations of Bruni were copied 
and recopied, together with extracts from volgare versions of Cicero's 
rhetorical writings and collections of aphorisms concerning the wis- 
dom of prudence in speech. Significantly, Bruni's orations swiftly 
became enveloped within a second wave of popular vernacular Cicero- 
nianism in Florence which had more in common with the ars aringandi 


On Lapo see Davidsohn [1897]. For fellow Florentine Lorenzo Ridolfi's partial stu- 
dent commentary of the De Inventione from the same period see Lorenzo Ridolfi 
*Lectiones in Marci Tullii Ciceronis, MS Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Fondo Panciatichiano 147, fols. 23r-32v. 

15 See Santini [1922] and [1959]; Milner [2000] and [1995]; and Belloni [1978]. 

114 See Brucker [1977] 283-302. 

155 See the sample contents of such zibaldoni in the appendix to the present chapter 
below; see also Tanturli [1978]; and Farsi and Pascale [1991] 55. 
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than any identifiable classical genre. Over one hundred manuscripts 
have been identified in Florence alone containing the sixteen orations 
of Stefano Porcari, the famed republican who served two consecutive 
terms as Capitano del popolo in Florence in 1427 and was a close friend 
of Bruni’s.''® 

Mostly in the vernacular, these texts are numerous and repeti- 
tious. Yet rhetorically most of the models copied conform to a basic 
Ciceronian oratorical form, with the five-part division and citation 
of classical authorities. In this sense the active citizens of republican 
Florence can claim credit for the revival of a medieval form, the ars 
aringandi, but now filled with classical content. As heirs to their office- 
holding predecessors and responsible for a renaissance of the popu- 
larising tradition represented by the late medieval collections of Dicerie 
and Arenghe of the Due- and Trecento, they gave renewed impetus 
in Ciceronian guise to what Banker has described as the process 
whereby ‘communal society insinuated its needs and values into the 
Italian rhetorical tradition’.''’ For far from being rendered obsolete 
in the process of being supplanted by classical forms, it was the 
enduring efficacy of the ars armgandi as a popular rhetorical form 
that provided the template for the wider reception of Ciceronian 
oratorical practice.!? This reading of Ciceronianism as a constantly 
mutating cultural phenomenon demonstrates how its association with 
humanism was but one of its manifestations. The rigid Ciceronianism 
of Bruni, therefore, was Just a moment in a continual process of 
redescription and redeployment mediated through the constantly 
changing contexts and needs of a variety of audiences. 


!5 On Porcari see Miglio [1979] and the orations edited by Giuliari [1874]. 
Questions still remain as to whether he penned them all or whether some were 
written for him by Bonaccorso da Montemagno. 

"7 Banker [1974a] 1-2. 

118 Although epistolography is not treated in this chapter, it should be noted that 
the argument advanced in my text at this point could be plausibly applied to the 
ars dictaminis, for most of these zibaldoni contain numerous copies of model letters 
by Cicero and his Renaissance imitators, Petrarch and Bruni—both in Latin and 
translated into the vernacular. Rather than witnessing the demise of the ars dicta- 
minis [Carmargo 2001a], therefore, the Quattrocento, in Florence at least, witnesses 
a formal metamorphosis in the tradition of instruction in epistolary composition as 
represented by the model collections found in such zibaldoni. See the appendix to 
the present chapter below, B and C. Such a thesis would address issues raised by 
Alessio [2001]. 
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The issue central to the episodic revival of Ciceronian rhetoric was 
more than a perceived desire to emulate a particular rhetorical style, 
and more than a response to the need to train officials to serve in 
the expanding communal governments of central Italy. Given the 
suitability of Cicero’s rhetoric for such a wide variety of scenarios, 
its enabling of such a range of potential speakers, and the fact that 
it addressed a multiplicity of possible audiences, accounts of the 
renaissance of Ciceronianism must necessarily be sensitive to the 
parts of the corpus revived, the socio-political context within which 
the reviving took place, and the discernment shown by the agents 
of such a revival in their choice of what to take and what to leave 
behind. 

Such an approach questions the status of a Ciceronian tradition 
per se as part of an attempt to break away from the ahistorical per- 
spective assumed in much literary rhetorical scholarship. It also reflects 
the polyphonic nature of Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine, for in its 
many guises as source of deliberative, forensic, and demonstrative 
rhetorical invention, it furnished material for the management of 
conflicting opinions within communal councils, for the pursuit of 
cases in law, for differentiation from hostile ‘others’, and for the 
statement of territorial dominio. Ideologically, late medieval and 
Renaissance Ciceronian rhetoric facilitated democratic deliberative 
debate as readily as demonstrative and authoritarian speech-making. 
The full exploitation of the range of performative contexts offered 
by the various forms of rhetorical Ciceronianism is amply reflected 
in the variety of scenes of speaking both imagined and practised: 
from civic balconies to deliberative assemblies, from diplomatic 
embassies to judicial sentences, from funeral ceremonies to public 
orations in praise of the study of the studia humanitatis.!!® 

In this context, any ethical questions regarding the moral status 
of speech-making related less to rhetoric itself as a communicative 
system than to its practice in context. Doubts concerning the motives 


!? On balconies see Milner [2000], on funeral oratory see McManamon [1989], 
and for a public oration in praise of the study of the studia humanitatis see Davies 
[1998] 201-05 and the appendix to the present chapter below, C, cc. 137r-38v. 
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and sincerity of speech-makers were common to all audiences of 
public oratory. Irrespective of whether the speaker was schooled in 
a Ciceronian tradition or not, the force of speech acts was largely 
derived from the speaker's position, his actual occupation, or not, of 
the moral high ground. These positions were the ones most publically 
practiced during periods of peace and most contested during periods 
of internal political instability or external menace when the prevail- 
ing forms of social ordering were under threat.! Not suprisingly it 
was at these moments that rhetorical activity tended to increase 
markedly. The ‘pursuit of eloquence', therefore, was an activity in 
which the assumption and deployment of different parts of Ciceronian 
rhetorical doctrine was made according to the specific ends pursued 
within a particular context. In all contexts, however, its end was one 
of persuasion. 
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Examples of zibaldoni containing sample orations and other rhetori- 
cally related material. For similar manuscripts see Speroni [1994] 
Ixv-cxvili. 


A] MS Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, II. II. 23. 

14th c., cc. 192, written in two columns in Quarto. Various hands: 
internal reference, c. 32v, to year 1389. 

See Speroni [1994] Ixxvi-vii, and Mazzatinü et al [1890-1990] VIII, 
141-42. 

cc. 5r-27r: Flowers of Virtue. In volgare. 

cc. 27r-32v: Sayings of the Philosophers. In volgare. 

cc. 33r-40r: Translation into volgare of the tract Concerning ways of 
Speaking and Remaining Silent [De modis loquendi et tacendi] by 
Albertano da Brescia. 

cc. 40r-60r: Tract entitled Concerning the Delight and Love of one’s Neighbour 
[Dello amore et dilectione del proximo’] by Albertano da Brescia. 

cc. 60r-63v: Translation into volgare of the sayings of Cato. 

cc. 64r-66v: The Five Keys of Wisdom. In volgare. 

cc. 67r-70r: Moral precepts drawn from various authors. In volgare. 

cc. 72r-124v: Compilation of wriüngs on rhetoric in volgare drawn 
from Brunetto Latini's Tesoro and Bono Giamboni's Fiore di Rettorica 
[see appendix to ch. 3, no. 5]. 

cc. 124v-31r: Translation into volgare of Cicero's first Catilinarian 
oration Against Catiline ['In Catilinam’]. 

cc. 131r-36v: Translation into volgare by Brunetto Latini of Cicero’s 
For Ligarius [Pro Ligario'], preceded by a letter by Latini: “To his 
dear and true friend L.’ [‘Al suo caro e verace amicho L.’| 

cc. 136v-40r: Translation into volgare by Brunetto Latini of Cicero's 
For Marcellus [Pro Marcello']. 

cc. 140r-46v: Translation into volgare by Brunetto Latini of Cicero's 
For King Detotarus [Pro Rege Deiotaro’]. 

cc. 147r-92v: Translation into volgare of Boethius’ The Consolation of 
Philosophy [De consolatione philosophiae]. 


B] MS Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Maglia- 
bechiano Cl. VI, num. 115 (Biscioni, num. 435). 15th c., cc. 161 
in Quarto. All in the same hand. See Mazzatinti et al [1890-1990] 
XIL142-44. 
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cc. lr-6r: Introduction to Cicero's oration to Caesar on the repa- 
triation of Marcus Marcellus. 

c. 6v: Copy of the letter of Publius Lentulus on the coming of Christ. 

cc. 6v-17r: Giovanni Boccaccio’s letter of consolation to Pino de’ 
Rossi. 

cc. 17r-23r: Oration of Messer Nello di Giuliano da San Gimigniano, 
doctor of Law, before Pope Martin V and the whole College of 
Cardinals on behalf of the Commune of Florence, dated 18 July 
1425, and in the company of fellow ambassadors Messer Rinaldo 
degh Albizi and Agnolo di Filippo di ser Giovanni. 

cc. 23r-28v: Letter of Petrarch to Niccoló Acciaiuoli concerning the 
coronation of King Louis. 

cc. 28v-53r: Sixteen orations delivered by Messer Stefano Porcari 
on various civic occasions. 

cc. 53r-57r: ‘Protesto di giustizia’ delivered by one of the Gonfalonieri 
delle Compagnie. 

cc. 57r-59r: ‘Protesto di giustizia’ delivered by one of the Gonfalonieri 
delle compagnie to the Rectors and other officials. 

cc. 59r-65r: Leonardo Bruni’s Life of Dante in volgare [La vita di Dante]. 

cc. 65v-68v: Leonardo Bruni’s Life of Petrarch in volgare [‘La vita di 
Petrarca]. 

cc. 68v-70v: Oration of Leonardo Bruni on rendering the baton of 
command to Niccolò da Tolentino in volgare [De laudibus exerci- 
tii armorum]. 

cc. 70v-76r: Leonardo Brunrs Rebuttal of the critics of the people of 
Florence for their invasion of Lucca [‘Difesa contro i reprehensori del 
popolo di Firenze nella impresa di Lucca]. 

cc. 76r-82r: Letter of Leonardo Bruni to the Signore of Mantua. 

cc. 82r-85v: Leonardo Bruni’s oration Reply on behalf of the Florentine 
Signoria to the Ambassadors of the King of Aragon in 1440 [‘Risposta 
fatta per parte della Signoria di Firenze et nella presenza de’ 
Signori et di molti altri cittadini agli ambasciadori del re di Raona 
nell’anno 14407]. 

c. 86r: Speech of the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia on rendering the 
baton of command to Piero Giovanni Paolo, captain of the 
Florentine forces. 

c. 86r: Oration by the newly elected Captains of the Parte Guelfa 
on greeting the Pope, resident in Florence. 

c. 86r-v: Oration by the newly elected Captains of the Parte Guelfa 
when presenting themselves before the Signoria [Leonardo Bruni’s 
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‘Oratione fatta pe’ capetani della parte Guelfa nella entrata loro 
quando andarono a visitare 1 Signori]. 

cc. 87r-88r: Letter of St. Bernard to Pope Eugene III. 

cc. 88v-90r: Oration by Messer Francesco Filelfo on beginning his 
course of lectures on Dante in Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence. 

c. 90r-91r: Oration by Hannibal to Scipio, and Scipio's reply [Livy, 
‘Ab Urbe condita’, XXIII, 30—31]. 

cc. 91r-95r: ‘Protesto di giustizia’ by the knight Messer Giannozzo 
Manetti before the Florentine Signoria, Judicial Officials, Captains 
of the Parte Guelfa, and Dieci di Libertà. 

cc. 95r-102v: An art of memory by Maestro Niccolò Ciecho of 
Florence. 

cc. 102v-111r: Tract on communal offices entitled ‘Chome si deve 
consigliare a disporre gl’ufficiali’. 

c. 1llr: Two brief orations for civic occasions. 

cc. lllr-15v: A Brief tract concerning rhetorical style | Trattatello dei 
colori rettoric’]. Vernacular translation and paraphrase of Book 
IV of the Ad Herennium [See appendix to ch. 3, no. 7]. 

c. 115v: Two stanzas of poetry by Dante. 

cc. 116r-22v: Two sonnets and a letter of Marsilio Ficino to his 
brother Cherubino dated 6 August 1455. 

c. 123r-v: Collection of Proverbs. 

cc. 124r-25v: Famous sayings of the Church Fathers. 

c. 125v: Sonnet: Pride has driven humility to ground. 

cc. 126r-42r: Twenty-one letters by Giovanni delle Celle, Vallambrosan 
hermit. 

cc. 142v-43v: Letter of St. Bernard to Messer Raimondo del Castello 
di Sant’ Ambrogio. 

cc. 144r-47v: ‘Protesto di giustizia” by Giovanni di Bartolomeo Ciai. 

c. 147v: Sonnet by Francesco d'Altobianco Alberti to ser Antonio 
Calderini dated 20 May 1475. 

cc. 148r-51v: Vernacular translation of sections concerning speech 
taken from Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologiae [Brevis doctrina 
loquendi fratris Tomme ordine predichatori’]. 

cc. 152r-53r: Copy of a letter written by Maestro Luigi of the 
Augustinian order in Avignon to Niccolò Soderini in Florence, 
dated 1370. 

c. 158r: Ave Maria in volgare. 

c. 153v: from The Gospel according to St. John in volgare. 

cc. 153v-55v: Letter of Dante Alighieri and fellow Florentine exiles 
to the Emperor Henry of Luxembourg. 
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c. 156r-v: Speech by the Florentine Ambassador Dino Compagni to 
Pope John XXII on his election to the papacy. 

c. 157r: Letter from King Robert to the Duke of Athens, on hearing 
of his seizure of power in the city of Florence. 

c. 157r-v: Speech by Ugo di Taberia upon making Saladin a knight 
whilst still his prisoner. 

c. 158r: ‘The Rules of Love’ given by a lady to a Breton accord- 
ing to ‘Ghualtieri d'amore". 

cc. 158v-59r: The Names of the Muses. 

cc. 159v-6lv: Disputation before Minos in which Alexander the 
Great, Hannibal of Carthage, and Scipio Africanus seek to establish 
which of them 1s greatest. 


C] MS Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze II. I. 71 
(Magl. CI, VIII, num. 1385). 15th c., cc. 290 written in two columns 
in Quarto. Zibaldene attributed to Antonio di Piero di Niccolò da 
Filicaia. All in same hand, internal references note dates between 
1476 and 1492. See Mazzatinti et al [1880-1990], VII, 28-32. 

cc. lr-dr: Letter of Francesco Petrarch to Niccolò Acciaiuoli Grand 
Seneschal of the Kingdom of Sicily. 

cc. 5r-10v: Letter of Leonardo Bruni to the Signore of Mantua con- 
cerning Tuscany and Mantua. 

cc. 10v-1lr: Letter of Leonardo Bruni in the name of the Dieci di 
Balia of Florence to the Doge of Venice concerning Lucca. 

c. 1lr-v: Letter of Leonardo Bruni in the name of the Dieci di Balìa 
of Florence to the people of Lucca. 

cc. llv-14v: Letter of Leonardo Bruni to the Signore of Mantua 
concerning Rimini. 

cc. 14v-15r: Letter of Leonardo Bruni to Count Francesco Sforza 
on his aiding Verona after its treacherous seizure by Niccoló 
Piccinino and the Marchese of Mantua. 

cc. 15r-17r: Oration of Leonardo Bruni on rendering the baton of 
command to Niccolò da Tolentino in volgare [De laudibus exercitii 
armorum]. 

cc. l7r-19v: Two ‘Proteste di giustizia’ delivered by Gonfalonieri 
delle Compagnie to the Florentine Signoria. 

cc. 19v-40v: Sixteen orations given by Messer Stefano Porcari on 
various civic occasions. 

cc. 40v-45v: Two ‘Proteste di giustizia” delivered by Gonfalonieri 
delle Compagnie to the Rectors and other officials encouraging 
them to administer reason and justice. 
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cc. 45v-49r: ‘Protesto di giustizia” by the illustrious and magnificent 
knight Messer Giannozzo Manetti before the Florentine Signoria, 
Judicial Officials, Captains of the Parte Guelfa, and Dieci di Libertà. 

cc. 49r-52r: ‘Protesto di giustizia’ by Giovanni di Bartolomeo Ciai 
on behalf of the Florentine Signoria to the Rectors and other civic 
magistrates in Florence encouraging them to administer reason 
and justice to all, and to widows and orphans. 

cc. 52r-57r: Oration of Messer Nello di Giuliano da San Gimigniano, 
doctor of Law, before Pope Martin V and the whole College of 
Cardinals on behalf of the Commune of Florence, dated 24 July 
1425. 

cc. 57r-58r: Speech by the Florentine Ambassador Dino Compagni 
to Pope John XXII on his election to the papacy. 

c. 58r: Oration by the newly elected Captains of the Parte Guelfa 
on greeting the Pope who was then residing in Florence. 

cc. 58r-59r: Oration by the newly elected Captains of the Parte 
Guelfa when presenting themselves before the Signoria [Leonardo 
Bruni’s ‘Oratione fatta pe’ capetani della parte Guelfa nella entrata 
loro quando andarono a visitare 1 Signor]. 

cc. 59r-64v: Letter of Marsilio Ficino, doctor, to his brother Cherubino 
and others, dated 6 August 1455. 

cc. 65r-73v: Giovanni Boccaccio's letter of consolation to Pino de' 
Rossi. 

cc. 74r-83r: A worthy and fine treatise on .Nobility by Leonardo Bruni in 
volgare [De militia]. 

cc. 83r-86r: Leonardo Bruni's Life of Petrarch in volgare [La vita di 
Petrarca]. 

cc. 86r-9lv: Leonardo Bruni's Life of Dante in volgare ['La vita di 
Dante]. 

cc. 91v-96v: Leonardo Bruni's Rebuttal of the critics of the people of 
Florence for their invasion of Lucca [‘Difesa contro i reprehensori del 
popolo di Firenze nella impresa di Lucca]. 

cc. 96v-100r: Leonardo Bruni's oration Reply on behalf of the Florentine 
Signoria to the Ambassadors of the King of Aragon in 1440 [‘Risposta 
fatta per parte della Signoria di Firenze et nella presenza de’ 
Signori et di molti altri cittadini agli ambasciadori del re di Raona 
nell’anno 14407]. 

cc. 100r-101v: Letter of Dante Alighieri and fellow Florentine exiles 
to the Emperor Henry of Luxembourg. 

cc. 101v-103r: Oration by Messer Francesco Filelfo on beginning his 
course of lectures on Dante in Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence. 
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c. 103r-v: Oration of Hannibal the Carthaginian to Scipio Africanus 
sueing for peace [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, XXX, 30]. 

cc. 103v-104r: Scipio's reply to Hannibal [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, 
XXX, 31]. 

cc. 104r-105r: Letter of Morbosiano, Prince of the Turks, to Pope 
Clement VI, dated 1446. 

c. 105r-v: Speech by Ugo di Taberia upon making Saladin a knight 
whilst still his prisoner. 

cc. 105v-110r: Introduction to Cicero's oration to Caesar on the 
repatriation of Marcus Marcellus. 

c. 110r-v: Copy of the letter of Publius Lentulus on the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

c. 110v: Letter of St. Bernardo to Pope Eugene III. 

cc. 111r-13r: Five letters of Don Giovanni dalle Celle, Vallambrosan 
hermit. 

c. 113r-v: Letter of maestro Luigi Marsili to Guido di messer 
Tommaso di Neri di Lippo da Parigi in Florence. 

cc. 113v-24r: Eleven letters by Giovanni dalle Celle, Vallambrosan 
hermit. 

cc. 124r-25v: Letter of St. Bernard to Messer Raimondo del Castello. 

c. 125v: Letter from King Robert to the Duke of Athens, on hear- 
ing of his seizure of power in the city of Florence. 

c. 126r-29r: Letter of donna Brigida di Niccolò Baldinotti of Pistoia 
to a young daughter of Gualterono de’ Bardi on her marriage to 
Jacopo de’ Bardi. 

cc. 129r-32r: Letter of the venerable widow donna Brigida di Niccolò 
Baldinotti of Pistoia to the religious and devout women of the 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova in Florence. 

cc. 132r-35v: Copy of a letter sent to a friend on recovering from 
a serious illness. 

cc. 135v-36v: Practice oration by a foreign student on the subject 
of envy delivered before an elected panel of young men. 

cc. 137r-38v: Oration given in Santa Maria del Fiore by a foreign 
student concerning the benefits of study. 

c. 138r-v: ‘Protesto di giustizia! by Giovanni d'Amerigo Benci before 
the Signori and Collegi. 

cc. 138r-39v: Letter written by Leonardo Bruni and sent by the 
Florentine Signoria to the citizens of Volterra upon their restored 
devotion to the commune. 

c. 139r: Letter of Messer Giovanni Boccaccio to Francesco de’ Bardi 
at Gaeta near Naples. 
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c. 139v: Sonnet by Leonardo Bruni ['Veggho spento merzé sopra la 
terra]. 

cc. 140r-56r: Aristotle’s Ethics in volgare, translated by maestro Taddeo 
Fiorentino. 

cc. 156r-62r: Nineteen songs by Bindo Bonichi. 

c. 162r: Why the Ancients were greater philosophers than the Moderns |Perché 
gli antichi furono magior filosafi che 1 moderni]. 

cc. 162v-83v: Hermes Trismegistus, Concerning the Power and Wisdom 
of our Lord [Della potentia et sapientia di Dio'] translated with 
commentary by the Florentine Marsilio Ficino. Copied by Antonio 
di Piero Filicaia; begun 7 May 1492. 

cc. 184r-237v: Vernacular translation and paraphrase of the Ad 
Herennium [‘Avvenga Dio chella natura ministrasse . . .’} see appen- 
dix to ch. 3, no. 8, and note 78 of the current chapter]. 

cc. 238r-40v: Vernacular translation of sections concerning speech 
taken from Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologiae [Brevis dottrina 
loquendi Fratris Tomme ordini predichatori’]. 

cc. 240v-44v: Translation into volgare of Cicero’s For Marcellus [‘Pro 
Marcello]. 

c. 244v-45v: Translation into volgare of Hanno's oration to the 
Carthaginian Senate [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, XXI, 10]. 

cc. 245v-45r: Translation into volgare of Alorcus’ oration to the 
Saguntines [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, XXI, 13]. 

cc. 246r-47r: Translation into volgare of Scipio's oration to his troops 
prior to the first battle with Hannibal [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, 
XXI, 40-41]. 

cc. 247r-48r: Translation into volgare of Hannibal's oration to his 
troops prior to the battle with Scipio [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, 
XXI, 43-44]. 

cc. 248r-49r: Translation into volgare of Minucius! oration against 
Fabius [Livy, ‘Ab Urbe condita’, XXII, 14]. 

cc. 249v-54v: Translation into volgare of part of Livy's History of Rome 
[Ab Urbe condita’, XXII]. 

cc. 256r-90v: Translation into volgare of Boethius! The Consolation of 
Philosophy De consolatione philosophiae] by Meo di Grazia da 
Siena. Copied by me Antonio di Piero di Niccoló da Filicaia, 5 
May 1492. 


APPENDIX: THE COMMENTARIES IN ACTION 


Virginia Cox and John O. Ward 


This appendix presents extracts from some of the major glosses and 
paraphrases of the De inventione and the Ad Herenmum that survive 
from the period between the time of Victorinus and the late fifteenth 
century on one or two subjects the editors feel to be indicative or 
important. There is not sufficient space here to present an English 
translation of all the chosen texts. We have therefore adopted English 
for [1] and [2] below as we feel that they may be of most interest 
to our general readers, and Latin for all the other extracts, as being 
of more specialised, terminological interest. An exception has been 
made for the passages from the vernacular paraphrase/commentaries, 
where we have presented both the original and an English transla- 
tion. We suppose that fewer of our readers will have competence in 
late medieval vernaculars than in scholastic Latin. We have provided 
by way of annotation only sufficient material to make our passages 
intelligible. Where several MSS of a work exist, we have consulted 
what we take to be the best MSS, with some reference in the notes 
to other MSS. Editions are indicative only. 


PREFATORY AND GENERAL COMMENTS 


[1] Introduction to the commentary by Victorinus on the ‘De inventione? of Cicero, 
ed. Halm [1863] 155-56. 


[Commentary on the De inventione, entitled Explanationum in rhetoricam. M. 
Tullii Ciceronis libri duo by C. Halm, the latest editor, and commentum or libri 
commentariorum in rethoricis M. T. Ciceronis or in M. T. Ciceronis rethoricam in a 
number of the MSS.! 'The commentary occupies 149 printed pages in 
Halm's edition, 102 pages being on Book 1 of the De inventione. 

The commentary is a relatively full one and offers paraphrases, expla- 
nations, and digressions to facilitate understanding of the Ciceronian text, 
much of which is presented by way of lemmata. The main interest of the 
work is the nature of rhetoric, its relationship with logic, the validity of its 


! On the various titles given the work in the MSS see Hadot [1971] 76. 
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terminology (as found in the De inventione), the theory of genus and species, 
syllogism, definiton and metaphysical concepts of time and substance, rather 
than the accumulated lore of Greek rhetorical subtlety (especially in regard 
to the constitutiones or status) as found in the works of Hermogenes, Minucian, 
Grillius, and many of the rhetores latini minores. The environment in which 
the commentary unwittingly locates itself is an intellectual, academic one, 
rather than the courtroom atmosphere of practical oratory. The mind rather 
than society is the field of rhetoric; sola scientia (Halm [1863] 170.33) must 
be served, alongside ‘quae in actu sit’ (ibid. 170.36); the student of the De 
inventione 1s ‘qui rhetoricam scribit or ‘orator rhetoricam scribens’, not ‘qui 
rhetorica perorat', as one might expect (Halm [1863] 216.9, 244.28). The 
choice of the De inventione rather than any other rhetorical manual for com- 
mentation, and the rigid adherence to its questionable, even outmoded, 
rhetorical terminology is significant for Victorinus! outlook; one recalls that 
the De inventione also underlies the De topicis differentiis IV of the philosopher 
Boethius, with its clear dialectical rather than courtroom links. In the early 
parts of his commentary Victorinus is concerned to show, in places, how 
the oratorical principles of the De inventione work out in Ciceronian prac- 
tice, and the reasoning that lies behind them. The explanation of many 
terms that do not have a peculiarly rhetorical context seems also to indi- 
cate a general schoolroom situation for much of the commentary. With 
Victorinus begins the common medieval practice of displaying far more 
attention to the De inventione Book 1 than to Book 2 (despite the fact that 
the latter is longer than the former). This no doubt stems in part from the 
medieval and late antique interest in theory rather than practice, ‘expoli- 
tio’, or ‘argumentationes’ (which Victorinus, Halm [1863] 259.39, glosses 
‘syllogismum et inductionem’) or ‘method’ rather than ‘inventa’, or ‘con- 
tent’ (see De Inv. 2.3.11). 

It 1s generally felt that the commentary 1s one of the last, 1f not the last 
treatise on any of the artes written by Victorinus, composed at a time when 
his interest in metaphysics and neoplatonism was combining with a fasci- 
nation (if at this stage hostile) for philosophical Christianity, to create the 
intellectual mood which resulted in his conversion to Christianity. Monceaux 
[1905], not improbably, sees three stages or phases in Victorinus! pre-con- 
version writings: 1: grammatical, metrical; 2: rhetorical, logical; 3: meta- 
physical, neoplatonic. The late date for the De inventione commentary is 
suggested by its reference to earlier treatises by the author in the liberal 
arts, its tendency to indulge increasingly in metaphysical digressions, and 
its apparent tone, in a few places, of anti-Christian polemic. It would be 
unwise to exaggerate any of these particular characteristics, but a date 
towards A.D. 350 may not seem unreasonable for the commentary, before, 
that is, Victorinus! resignation from the chair of Rhetoric at Rome and 
before his conversion to Christianity, ca A.D. 355] 


All who begin a speech of any kind, should observe three initial things: 
to make their auditors attentive, well-disposed and receptive. For this 
reason Cicero here makes his hearers receptive when he shows them 
what eloquence is; he makes them attentive when he says that he will 
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speak of eloquence as, indeed, an important topic, and he renders 
them well-disposed when he shows what the future benefit might be 
for someone educated in these arts. He does not show what eloquence 
may be in itself, but [he shows that] it is capable of [assuming a] qual- 
ity which it does not have in itself, but receives from its agent [ab 
agente]. For he demonstrates what eloquence can do and what it may 
be in accordance with the talent of whoever uses it. For anyone even 
moderately wise can see that eloquence, if it is to be found in a stu- 
pid man, is [generally] evil, whereas in a wise man, it is good. For 
this reason Cicero does not ask whether eloquence is good or evil, but 
he [tries to] show whether it produces more good than evil or the 
other way round. He presents [tractat] moreover in his introduction [in 
principis] four theses; the first 1s that wisdom should be studied with 
eloquence; then that wisdom alone, though it might be of value, is of 
too little value; thirdly that eloquence harms much if it is without wis- 
dom. And since it could be said [in response] ‘should eloquence not 
therefore be studied, for you are everywhere praising wisdom [and not 
eloquence]? it is replied that eloquence should be studied, since through 
eloquence wisdom necessarily thrusts forth [exserit] its own power. 
[Hence] the fourth thesis, that eloquence should be studied, but only 
eloquence mixed with wisdom. 


We ought nevertheless to notice in this introduction the proposition 
of Cicero’s deliberation [about the good or evil produced by the study 
of eloquence], the parts of the proposition, the execution of those parts 
and finally the judgement. All of this is easily recognised by whoever 
is diligently attentive. But before we come to where Cicero begins his 
chapter, we should first consider what an art is and then what the 
difference between art and virtue may be. 


An art is something which does not have a full significance in itself, 
but is understood to pertain to something. In the case of a codex,’ it 
is enough to know its contents simply by naming it, but in the case of 
an art, we are unable to discern its nature unless something is added, 
for example, the art ‘of poetry’, or ‘of grammar’ or ‘of eloquence’. 


Virtue is a quality of the mind [animi habitus], deduced by reason from 
something which is natural [in maturae modum rationi consentaneus]. It is 
natural in accordance with our two constituent elements, body and 
soul. The soul is immortal. If it is immortal, it descends from divine 
things; if it descends from divine things, it is perfect. But the keen 
edge [acies] of the soul, [however] perfect, is blunted and overwhelmed 
by a certain gross covering, that of the body. And so it comes about 


? Le., a ‘book’: cf. Cavallo and Chartier [1999] 83ff. 

5 De inv. 2.53.159. For the Latin text here, see above ch. 7 at n. 14. We have 
taken into account here the translation originally provided for her chapter by Mary 
Carruthers. 
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that the soul is in some respects oblivious of itself [et ita fit, ut quandam 
oblivionem. sui capiat]. When it begins, however, by [orderly] study and 
discipline, to be uncovered and laid bare, then the quality [= true 
character] of the mind returns to its natural self and is recalled in 
accordance with the mode/manner of its nature [within the limits of 
its own nature, in naturae suae modum]. This virtue Plato says! is acquired 
sometimes by art; sometimes it is born with men; sometimes it is 
acquired by practice and sometimes it is a gift from God. In Cicero's 
Rhelorics [1.e., De inv. 2.25.45] this virtue is called wisdom. Elsewhere, 
for example in his books De re publica? the same Cicero calls this virtue 
‘prudence’. 


Virtue therefore has four parts: prudence, justice, fortitude and tem- 
perance. Prudence is the knowledge of good and evil in every situa- 
tion [per omne tempus—see De inv. 2.53.160]. Justice is a quality of the 
mind so shaped as to assign what is fitting to each according to merit 
[De inv. ibid.]. Fortitude is the carefully considered undertaking of dan- 
ger and the endurance of hardship. Temperance is the chaste con- 
quering and domination of the mind in the matter of things that are 
useless and disreputable.’ We will touch upon the subdivisions of these 
parts in what follows. We may now return to that which we proposed 
to demonstrate, namely, what difference there is between art and virtue. 


The four parts which we said made up virtue, do not occur in art. 
For art only hands down the precepts; it does not deal with doing 
anything in accordance with those precepts. For the same reason, art 
cannot be handed down by wisdom [ideo ars sapientiae tradi non potest], 
which in itself is whole and fixed, if it consists of these four: prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance. The art of eloquence, however, 1s 
taught [datur] and rightly so. For it is acquired necessarily by four 
things: nature, use, practice and art [natura, usu, exercitatione, arte]. The 
precepts of the art are provided [so that we may acquire (necessario et 
artis praecepta in eloquentiam. dantur)| eloquence. If one of these precepts 
are lacking, the other three will sometimes be harmful and will seldom 
be profitable. 


We must now learn what difference there is between the rhetor, the 
sophist and the orator. The rhetor is the one who teaches literature® 
and hands down the arts of eloquence; the sophist is the one who 


* Cf. Plato’s Phaedo sections 69, 75ff., 80 etc. As Hadot [1971] 84 observes, how- 


ever, 


the reference, ‘d’une manière déformée’, is to the Meno. 


? ‘sapientia’: De rep. 1.20.33; ‘prudentia’: ibid. 2.36.61. 

© De inv. 2.53.163; trans. Hubbell [1976] 331: ‘Courage is the quality by which 
one undertakes dangerous tasks and endures hardships'. 

? Somewhat different from De inv. 2.53.164. 

8 litteras, but also ‘epistles’ or even (for the grammarian) ‘written sounds’, i.e., the 
alphabet’. 
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teaches practice in speaking [apud quem dicendi exercitium discitur], and 
the orator is the one who in public and private cases makes use of a 
full and perfect eloquence. And so that we may be aware that the 
rhetor 1s one thing, the orator another, Cicero calls these books [the 
books] of the arts of rhetoric, where he teaches the art of speaking; 
those other three [books] where he shows what the orator ought to 
know, he calls ‘On the orator"? Considering now what and how impor- 
tant that of which he is about to speak may be, that is eloquence, he 
rightly brings in that he has thought long [on the question] not whether 
eloquence may be a good or bad thing, but whether it has produced 
more good than evil or the reverse. 


[2] A medieval "lectio? introducing a lecture-course on the Rhetorica ad Herennium? 
by Magister Alanus 


[On the ‘Omnium artium’ gloss by Magister Alanus [of Lille?],'° the most 
extensive and celebrated of all medieval Ad Herennium glosses, indeed, the 
‘glossa ordinaria’ of the Ad Herennium, see Ward [2003]: according to this 
paper, the original lectures behind the gloss were delivered in the 1140s 
or 50s, probably in Paris, or perhaps Chartres. A variant ‘long version’ 
preface, from a manuscript now in Poland, will be found in Glaesero [1850]: 
MS Wroclaw (Breslau), Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, R71. The following trans- 
lation is taken from MS London, British Library, Harley 6324 (s.xiv)]! 


[1] We have learned'*—from Victorinus?—that Varro"! considered all 
arts to have a double teaching-method [doctrina]. > We have, therefore, 
applied this teaching-method to our own explanation of the art of 


? Le., the De oratore. 

10 See appendix to ch 1 above, XX. 

!! Presumably an elegant master's gloss from Bologna, H was on the booksellers’ 
shelves in Florence in 1431 when Zomino (Sozomen), a Pistoian humanist of the 
Poggio group at Florence, purchased it. His marginal annotations lie throughout 
the volume. See Wright [1976] 468. The MS has been executed, corrected, and 
illuminated with considerable care. It has been divided into well-marked sections 
for lecturing and study. It clearly presents an exemplary text. The paragraph num- 
bers have been added in our translation, but they follow the major paragraph mark- 
ings in the Harley MS. 

7? didicimus; MS P: didiscimus. For the MSS see Ward [2003] and appendix to 
ch 1 above, XX. 

!8 The reference is to Victorinus commentary on the De inventione of Cicero (see 
section [1] above). 

14 Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 B.c.) wished to set down in writing the cul- 
tural history of Rome, using Greek research methods. His Antiquitates (41 books) and 
his Disciplinae (9 books, in which he worked out a system of the liberal arts) have 
survived only in later quoted fragments. His De re rustica (3 books, on agriculture) 
and his De lingua latina (parts of 5 out of 25 original books, important for our knowl- 
edge of archaic Latin and for Hellenistic theories of language) have survived. 

? The word can also mean ‘knowledge, instruction’. 
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rhetoric—as far as we are able—and accordingly wish that it be handed 
down to you in this double manner, that is, intrinsically and extrinsi- 
cally [Unde et artis rethorice doctrinam quam exponendam pro facultate nostra 
sumimus, dupliciter tradendam esse volumus, intrinsecus scilicet et extrinsecus]. 


[2] The teaching method ‘extrinsically’ considered, demonstrates to us 
what rhetoric is, what its genus is and each of the other things which 
are to be noticed in this particular teaching-method. When we have 
made all these clear, we can only be said to know about the art: we 
are unable to execute any action on the basis of the art, nor to effect 
anything in accordance with the art. This teaching-method, therefore, 
hands down to us knowledge only. The matters that are taught extrin- 
sically are called teachable matters [didascalica], that 1s, to do with 
teaching-methods [doctrinalia], because they pertain more to the teacher 
himself [doctorem] than to the practice of the art. 


[3] The teaching-method intrinsically considered, is that which imparts 
knowledge [scienciam] to us in such way that it may show by what 
methods [rationibus] we may practice [| faciamus] that itself of which it 
gives knowledge; it insinuates to us that the precepts of the art itself 
should be acted upon in accordance with the art [ex arte], since it [the 
teaching-method intrinsically considered] itself is made up of the pre- 
cepts of the art themselves. Victorinus, moreover, forbids!° any men- 
tion or teaching of an ‘extrinsic or intrinsic art’, lest by such adjectival 
terminology it should seem that more than one art was being taught; 
use of the adverb—‘extrinsically, intrinsically—implies that one and 
the same art is being taught, in several ways [modis]. 


[4] In the first place, therefore, since we are going to base our lec- 
tures [dicamus] concerning oratorical precepts on the teaching-method 
intrinsically considered, it seems that we should speak concerning those 
matters which have relevance to the things which must be taught 
extrinsically, that 1s, what rhetoric is, what its genus may be, what its 
subject-matter [materia] may be, what its role [function, officium] is, what 
its goal [ finis] 1s, what its parts are, its species, its instrument, its artificer, 
why it happens to be called ‘rhetoric’, in what order it must be taught 
and learned. To teach all this is to demonstrate the discipline of rhetoric 
extrinsically; to pass on, however, those matters which pertain to the 
role [officium] of the orator, is to teach the art intrinsically, that is, to 
put the art into practice [exercere artem]. 


[5] Let us carry out, therefore, what we have proposed, in such order 
that first we may see what rhetoric is. As Quintilian says on the first 
rhetoric," rhetoric is the art of speaking in a manner that is appro- 


Implictly, one presumes; Thierry (Fredborg [1988] 50.1) does not name 


Victorinus, using instead the term antiqui. 
U The term First Rhetoric was normally used to define the De inventione (as distinct 
from the Ad Herennium, the ‘Second Rhetoric’). Now Quintilian, in the passage cited 
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priate to persuading, that is, it is the art of speaking such things as 
may suffice for persuasion. For it happens that one may speak things 
which are well-suited [convenientia] to the needs of persuasion in a case, 
yet which are not, in fact, adequate [sufficienter] to achieve it. It may 
also happen that one speaks things which are adequate [sufficientia] to 
the needs of persuasion, but in a manner not well-suited [inconvenzenter] 
to the case, and whoever so acts? does not speak appropriately [appo- 
sue] in judicial cases. For this reason the word appropriately is added to 
the definition of rhetoric. For the speaker who speaks ‘appropriately’ 
in judicial cases is the one who speaks in a well-suited manner, and 
in such way that what he speaks may suffice for the persuasion of the 
hearers, as far as is possible for the one speaking [quantum in dicente]. 
Another definition runs thus: rhetoric is the art or science of speak- 
ing well? The sense here is the same, for to speak well is to speak 
appropriately, which we have just commented on. We are not unaware 
of the other definitions that Quintilian enumerates, and anyone who 
desires to know them should read Quintilian's On Oratorical Institutions, 
where he will find the sense of them all.? 


[6] Once we know what the art of rhetoric is, it seems that some- 
thing should be said about its genus, in the order we have proposed, 
that is what its nature may be [qualis ipsa sit]. It should, you see, be 
observed in every matter in question, that once we know what it is, 
we should proceed to its nature. Victorinus implies that this word genus 
has a triple meaning [significationem]. For we have genus in the sense of 
‘origin’ or ‘bloodline’ [sanguis], as in the question ‘of what birth are 
you? [unde ducis genus], that is, ‘what is your origin?” We also have the 
meaning of genus as that which may be predicated of several different 
species, which is the meaning common among dialecticians. Genus may 
also, further, indicate the quality of any thing, as in the question ‘what 
is this piece of clothing made of?’, that is, what is its quality [qualitas]?! 
that is, is it linen, or wool or silk? And it is this last meaning which 
we imply when we bring up the notion of genus at the present juncture: 
under what genus must rhetoric be placed? That is, it should be demon- 
strated of what nature and dimension rhetoric may be [qualis et quanta sii]. 


(Inst. or. 2.15.5) is not, of course, lecturing on either of these ‘Rhetorics’, but he is, 
in this and the next sentence, referring to Cicero's own definitions of the officium 
oratoris, as found, amongst other places, in De inventione 1.5.6, and the medieval com- 
mentator may therefore have thought it best to refer to ‘Quintilian when dealing 
with the First Rhetoric’. Alternatively, since Quintilian's definitions seem to have 
been cited in introductions to the De inventione (sce for example Thierry of Chartres, 
as ed. Fredborg [1988] 51.55), the lecturer here may really mean ‘As Quintilian 
says, when we are lecturing on the First Rhetoric [i.e., the De inventione]. 

'8 Adopting the reading of MSS P and C. 

? See Quintilian Znst.or. 2.15.34 and Thierry ed. Fredborg [1988] 51.50. 

20 Thierry says the same thing: Fredborg [1988] 51.54—55. 

2! We should probably prefer to say ‘substance’. Victorinus uses the word factura: 
of what is it manufactured? Halm [1863] 171.12. 
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Now since the genus of any art is its quality in accordance with its 
effect,” that is, according to that which it effects in those who study 
and learn it, we place rhetoric in that genus [politics]; that is, we say 
that it has an effect of this nature and scope, because it is a very 
important part of the science of politics.? But, so that what it means 
to be a part of political science [cwilis scientie] may be clearer, we need 
to speak a little of the system of politics [de civili ratione], since the genus 
of rhetoric is political science, and this is what it consists of [et qualiter 


hoc fit]. 


System [ratio], then, in the art of rhetoric, is called the order in which 
things must be dealt with [ordo gerendorum]. Systematic politics [cwils 
ratto], moreover, is called the order in which things pertaining to the 
utility of the state [ad utilitatem. civitatis] should be dealt with. Systematic 
politics [civilis ratto], therefore, is administration in civil matters, or the 
science of administering in a manner appropriate to civil affairs [scientia 
administrandi civiliter], [and this (description) is such that] the description 
[= definition] is by derivation appropriate to systematic politics [con- 
veniens civili rationi], in this that systematic politics [cwilis ratio] is what- 
ever the state [civitas] does or says with reason [rationabiliter]. 


For whatever citizens do in states, the outcome is effected in one of 
two ways, either in speaking or in doing. Thus there are two parts of 
systematic politics, to wit administration in civil affairs and the science 
of administering in a manner appropriate to civil affairs. Thus sys- 
tematic politics is two-fold, the first aspect having to do with words, 
the second with deeds. What is said and done are embodied in per- 
formance and directed activity [in actu et opere constituta. sunt]. It 1s thus 
that specified matters are enacted without confusion and in due process 
[solenni cursu]. This is called administration in civil matters. Thus sys- 
tematic politics is twofold, the first aspect having to do with words 
and deeds, but where the words and deeds are embodied in perfor- 
mance and directed activity. .. . . [solenni cursu]. This is called admin- 
istration in civil matters [administratio civilis]. The other kind of systematic 
politics [cwilts ratio] has [also] to do with things done and spoken but 
[with things done and spoken] in regard to lawsuit, trial or criminal 


2 This is the teaching of Thierry: Fredborg [1988] 50.28. The meaning is that 
the genus of any art is the subject area in which it is used, or what it is made up 
of, in terms of how it is made or put into usc. 

2 The wording and concepts used are difficult here. Cicero himself says (De inv. 
1.5.6) that ‘artificiosa eloquentia, quam rhetoricam vocant! (studied eloquence, which 
they call rhetoric) is a very important [magna et ampla] part of ‘civilis quaedam ratio’ 
(a certain system to do with civil or political matters). He means that ‘eloquence’ 
is a part of politics’. So the medieval commentator means that rhetoric, as a species, 
has ‘politics’ as its genus, that rhetoric is ‘made up of political matters’ the way a 
piece of clothing may be woollen: the ‘quality? of rhetoric (i.e., what it is, or is 
manufactured of) is ‘politics’. 
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inquiry [in lte...in iudico...et questione], and this is an aspect that 
should be termed political science [ewilis scientia]. Both kinds of sys- 
tematic politics have to do therefore with things spoken and carried 
out—the things which are spoken and carried out by citizens—in a 
reasoned manner, and in this they have a common element [in hoc 
conveniunt]. They differ, however, since administration in civil affairs 
has to do with such spoken and enacted matters as have to do with 
performance and directed activity [in actu et opere]. Enacted things 
include leading out armies and leading [them] back [and] being on 
guard for the [army] led out and retreating. This is the aspect of 
administration in civil affairs which is called ‘extrinsic’, since it has to 
do with those things which are effected outside the state, and is the 
business of kings and dukes and other heads [principes] of states. 


There is also another aspect of administration in civil matters, which 
1s called "intrinsic, because it has to do with things spoken, such as 
the declamation of persuasive and dissuasive [speeches] in civil matters, 
to bring down laws in the state, to alter the granting [of Judges, actions, 
exceptions], which used to be the duty of the praetor, for which reason 
he used to be called the ‘living voice of the law’. This aspect of 
administration in civil affairs, moreover, is called ‘intrinsic’ because it 
has to do with [but is not] those things which are effected in the body 
of the state, i.e. those matters which in fact have regard to performance 


2 Quintilian /nst.or. 2.2.8. Cf. Lewis and Short [1933] 604b (s.v. do IIB): ‘To 
grant, consent, permit. 1. Esp. in jurid. lang.: DO, DICO, ADDICO, the words employed 
by the praetor in the execution of his office; viz. DO in the granting of judges, 
actions, exceptions etc.; DICO in pronouncing sentence of judgement; ADDICO 
in adjudging the property in dispute to one or another party; cf. Varro [De lingua 
latina] 62:30; hence called tria verba, Ovid Fasti 1,47. On the jus edicendi, or power 
of making edicts that belonged to the praetors in Roman law, see Smith [1869] 
445a: “The object of the Edict, according to the Roman jurists, was the following 
(Papinianus Dig.l.tit.1.s.7): ‘adjuvandi vel supplendi vel corrigendi juris civilis gra- 
tia propter utilitatem publicam" [the obligation of explaining, supplementing or cor- 
recting civil law for the public good']. It was, in effect, an indirect method of 
legislation, and it was the means by which numerous rules of law became estab- 
lished. It was found to be a more effectual, because an easier and more practical, 
way of gradually enlarging and altering the existing law, and keeping the whole 
system in harmony, than the method of direct legislation; and it is undeniable that 
the most valuable part of the Roman law is derived from the edicts. If a praetor 
established any rule which was found to be inconvenient or injurious, it fell into 
disuse, if not adopted by his successor. The publicity of the Edict must also have 
been a great security against any arbitrary changes, for a magistratus [magistrate] 
would hardly venture to promulgate a rule to which opinion had not by anticipa- 
tion already given its sanction. Many of the rules promulgated by the Edict were 
merely in conformity to existing custom, more particularly in cases of contracts, 
and thus the edict would have the effect of converting custom into law. This is 
what Cicero seems to mean (De inv. 1.22), when he says that the Edict depends in 
a great degree on custom'. There is some confusion evident, however, in the lec- 
turer's general account of the two parts of systematic politics here. 
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[hec autem omnia spectabant ad actum]. For this reason systematic politics 
[civilis ratio] has to do with such things as are spoken and with such 
things as are concerned with performance and which are embodied in 
directed activity [opere]. That [aspect of] systematic politics which is 
termed political science [civilis scientia], although it may also consist of 
things spoken and effected, does not have to do with such things as 
are concerned with performance, which are embodied in directed activ- 
ity, since it rather [has to do] with lawsuit and court judgement [in 
lite et disceptacione]: in lawsuit because that is the province of [= propter] 
rhetoric, in court judgement because that is the province of expertise 
in civil law [iuris civilis. peritiam], which the politicians [politici], that is, 
the men involved in civil affairs [civiles viri], also call wisdom,” that 
1s, knowledge of laws and customs. Thus there are two parts of poht- 
ical science, as also of the administration of civil affairs, that 1s elo- 
quence [and] wisdom, [which is] expertise in the laws. 


Eloquence has to do with the lawsuit, that 1s, [it is embodied] in things 
spoken, which means rhetoric, which is the art of litigation or of con- 
ducting cases [at law], which is the same thing. Wisdom has to do 
with things effected, that is, in laws and customs, by way of which cit- 
izens determine what is just, honest, useful, and thus what should be 
effected [in the state] and what they should take cognisance of with- 
out hesitation. These aspects of political science, indeed, do not have 
regard to enactment [ad agendum], but rather [have to do only with] 
knowing how something should be spoken about or enacted [ad sciendum 
qualiter dicendum et. qualiter. agendum]. Thus it is that systematic politics 
[civilis ratto] which consists of these aspects, is called political science 
[civilis scientia]. Although anyone is entitled to their own view of truth 
[etsi quis ad verum inspiciat], he will, however you very well wish [optime 
quamvis], find that it is a matter of expertise in political science, by 
which [ut] [a man] may be worthily promoted to the administration 
of civil affairs. 


It 1s, moreover, very clear indeed from the things that are said prop- 
erly in regard to it [ex proprüs dictis], that rhetoric is an integral part 
of political science, which is very much a species of systematic politics, 
as has been already shown. It is not possible, you see, for studied elo- 
quence [artificiosa eloquentia] —which is called rhetoric—to be a part of 
political science like a species, since it is possible to imagine rhetoric 
in action in a field other than that of political science. For political 
science is a matter of wisdom, by which we secure a grasp of all things, 
and studied eloquence [is that] by which we explain easily what we 
have grasped.” If rhetoric were, in fact, a species of civil science, who- 
ever secured a command of it would also have secured a command 
of political science, and so would end up being instructed in civil 


Cf. the emphasis upon ‘sapientia’ and ‘eloquentia’ in Cicero De inv. 1.1.1. 
The phrase is that of Victormus—Halm [1863] 172.21-23. 
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matters." Thus it is clear that rhetoric is not a species of political sci- 
ence, but [rather] an integral part of it, as has been said. 


For this reason, since eloquence, when located in a republic, persuades 
more easily than it confronts | facilius quam fuerit aggressa persuadet], it is 
therefore said to be a part of political science, and an important one, 
since, Joined to expertise in law, which is wisdom, it has a greater 
impact in civil affairs. For there are indeed many persons skilled in 
the laws who, since they do not possess studied eloquence, are of lit- 
tle use in civil affairs, because, if they possessed this latter skill, they 
would indeed be of much benefit. For studied eloquence, which we 
call rhetoric, sustains in conjunction [with wisdom] a greater impact 
in civil affairs. We therefore consider that the genus of the faculty of 
rhetoric and that of which it is an intrinsic part is [political] science, 
which is a species of systematic politics, and an important one, as has 
been expounded.? Rhetoric is of this genus [7 kind] in accordance with 
its Impact, that is, in accordance with what it effects through those 
studying it. For those who study [rhetoric] itself acquire for themselves, 
by their attention to it, an important part of political science, and this 
is what we have to say concerning ‘genus’. Something must now be 
said concerning the subject-matter [materia] of the art. 


[7] The subject-matter of the art of rhetoric is that to which the ora- 
tor lends form by dealing? [with practical cases] in accordance with 
the [theoretical] art of rhetoric, just as the subject-matter of the [med- 
ical] doctor [is] diseases and wounds, since the medical practitioner 
[artifex] deals with those in accordance with the [theoretical] art of 
medicine. However, what the orator deals with in accordance with the 
art of rhetoric is the ‘case’ [causa], which the Greeks call ‘hypothesis’, 
and the word case takes its name from the word for ‘acting in a case’ 
[causa a causando]. “To plead a case’ [causari] is to attack some person 
concerning some matter according to the rules of the art [rationabiliter], 
as it is also to defend a person. A ‘case’ is a civil controversy con- 
cerning a specific statement or act of a specific person. The word case 
does not apply to every type of controversy, as for example a dialec- 
tical disputation. And since a duel [for example] is also a civil con- 
troversy, the words ‘concerning a specific statement or act of a specific 
person’ are added. 


2? The commentator is pointing out the two senses of ‘being a part of’: being a 
part as species (as a tiger 1s a species of animal, which has no existence outside its 
species), and being a part as a leg is part of a man (who can exist with or with- 
out a leg). 

2 Consider the definitions of genus offered earlier in the present section. 

29 [n accordance with Cicero De inv. 1.5.6: (civilis quaedam ratio est... Eius 
quaedam magna et ampla pars est artificiosa eloquentia quam rhetoricam vocant". 

°° MS Harley, reading ‘tradendo’ is clearly in error here, and we read ‘trac- 
tando' from MS Perugia. 
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Since the word person is spoken of in various senses [we should define 
it here]. In this art [of rhetoric] the ‘person’ is he or she who is sum- 
moned to court on account of some statement or act. He or she will 
either have uttered that statement or committed that act, or will have 
simply been brought to court on account of it. For though your neigh- 
bour's horse—or some other possession of his—will have harmed you, 
the horse [or possession] will not be the ‘person’ in the case, as the 
ancients used to say [sicut antiqui. dicebant]; no, rather will he [whose 
possession has caused the harm] be dragged into the case on account 
of the deed or statement of his possession. For it is often the case that 
someone is in court just as much because of the deed of some other, 
as because of some deed of his own. 


The ‘business’ [negotium], moreover, in this art [of rhetoric] is said to 
be the deed or statement on account of which someone is summoned 
to court, and such is that controversy concerning Ulysses who was 
charged with the death of Ajax.?' If anyone should say that [this] con- 
troversy does not have to do with a specific deed or statement, because 
there was no agreement about the deed, since it was not even com- 
mitted, we teach that ‘specific’ should not be taken here as the con- 
trary of ‘doubtful’, but as ‘specified’ [pro determinato].? For in name 
and in definition [nominate et determinate] Ulysses was being accused of 
the death of Ajax. This is enough for the present concerning the expo- 
sition of the definition of the case. In what follows, it will perhaps be 
explained better. 


It should also be pointed out that the [term] case first gained currency 
from its usage in the judicial kind [of rhetoric], in which we speak 
simply of ‘pleading a case’ [causari], and from the action of the first 
advocate [agentis, in the judicial kind of rhetoric] where this type of 
action first began, ..... whenever a case has a just goal [ finem], it 1s 
termed a judicial case, since...... from the goal of the ‘honourable’, 
and it will be resolved in the assembly. ... So you see that cases have 
different goals [fines]: the judicial case [seeks] the just [zustum], the 
demonstrative the honourable [honestum], the deliberative the expedi- 
ent [utilem], and from these goals [finibus], the case is called judicial, 
demonstrative and deliberative, and this threefold case is the subject- 
matter of rhetoric, in every kind of case [ita quod unaquaque causa]. Nor 
yet may there be said to be infinite subject-matters, although the num- 
ber of [possible] cases may be infinite, since they are [all] compre- 
hended under the judicial, deliberative and demonstrative kinds. So 


9! Odyssey 11.543ff; De inv. 1.8.11. 

? That is, the deed has been defined, but conviction has not been achieved. 

3 One wonders what this might have been taken to mean in late twelfth-century 
Paris! For what follows note a certain confusion in the sources, AH (3.2.3) and De 
inv. (2.5.156) ‘Nam placet in iudiciali genere . . .’ 
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much for this [allegation] that [if] there are infinite subject-matters, 
they ought to be comprehended under an infinity of kinds of cases, 
or [else] it may be said that the simple [= ‘the very word] ‘case’ may 
be the subject-matter of the art. If anyone, though, should ask whether 
every case or no case or this very word case [is the subject-matter], 
the reply must be that the question is vain. 


Nor should anyone be confused on account of what Boethius says in 
the fourth book of the ‘On the different topics", that certain cases 
are specifically rhetorical ones, that is ‘special’, which does not fit with 
the above definition of case. For you can never refer to a ‘case’ simply 
and absolutely, without the introduction of a specific person, as we 
will say in expounding our description of the ‘case’ [below]. 


Nor should anyone be confused if he read in Victorinus that argu- 
ments are the subject-matter of rhetoric,? for this is said on account 
of the equivocal force of the noun [propter equivocationem nominis], because 
this noun ‘subject-matter’ [materia] can be applied with equal force 
[equivoce] to that in which the art has its effect, as the iron of the smith, 
which he strikes, may be said to be the ‘subject-matter’ [7 material] 
in which he works. “Subject-matter’ [materia] is also applied to that 
with which an art is effected, as the mallet with which the iron is 
struck. So also the subject-matter of the art of rhetoric 1s sometimes 
said to be the arguments with which the orator acts on the subject- 
matter submitted to him, in accordance with [his] applied [propositam] 
art; this is what Victorinus means when he says that arguments form 
the subject-matter of rhetoric. 


[8] The role [function, duty, duty-statement, officium] of any art 1s the 
[sum total of the] act[s] of the artificer [when he acts] according to 
the proposed art, that is, what he ought to do in accordance with the 
art. The role of any particular person is an appropriate act according 
to the political customs [mores] of the state. Different roles apply to 
different persons. The role of the praetor is one thing, of the quaestor 
another, of a father another, of a friend another, and, to return to 
our business, of the art [of rhetoric] or of the orator [yet] another. 
The role of the art of rhetoric or of the orator, therefore, is what the 
orator ought to do according to the rhetorical art; that indeed is to 
speak well, or to speak appropriately with a view to persuasion, which 
is the same thing, and this is to form discourse [dicere] about such 
things as suffice and are appropriate to persuasion. It is not, indeed, 
the role of the orator to persuade, for if that were his role, the ora- 
tor would on many occasions fail to perform it, for he does not always 
persuade, but if he always speaks well, that is [utters discourse about] 


3 De topicis differentiis, trans. Stump [1978] 81 and see her comments 144. 
55 Halm [1863] 174.10,14. 
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such things as suffice and are appropriate to persuasion, [then] he 
always performs his role, whether he persuades or not. The role of 
the art is so called not because the art [= orator/artificer?] must per- 
form in that way, but because such a role follows from the art [ex arte 
proventi], and because the artificer should act according to it, as the 
species of case [genus cause] dictates, since it is [after all said to be] 
the role of the art [as distinct from the role of the artificer?]. 


The subdivisions [partes] of this role are: to locate [arguments], to 
arrange [them], to remember [them], to utter [them] forth, to utter 
[them] stylistically [invenire, disponere, memorare, pronuntiare et eloqui], which 
are called the subdivisions of the art, because they are the subdivi- 
sions of the role. For we do not assign one set of subdivisions to the 
arts and another to the roles. For they are called subdivisions from 
their similarity to the integral subdivisions of any complete whole, 
which is not a complete whole if it lacks any one of its subdivisions. 
If it has all its subdivisions, it is perfect and entire. In the same way, 
if any of the [above-specified subdivisions] are lacking in an orator, 
he cannot be said to possess the art wholly and perfectly; if indeed 
none of them are lacking, he [does so] have it. 


We have spoken of the role, but because all roles have regard to [their] 
goal [ad finem], the goal must also be brought into consideration [when 
one is talking about] roles, for the role cannot be properly defined 
without considering the goal, nor can the goal without an adjoining 
of the role. For this reason, since in assigning [a definition to] the 
role, persuasion is mentioned, there we find the introduction of the 
goal, that is, persuasion. For the role is most fully spelt out by mixing 
in the goal, and, since such is the case, we must speak concerning the 
goal. 


[9] The goal then of rhetoric is that towards which the orator strives 
[tendi] in [performing his] role. For the goal of any art is not defined 
as the point at which the art terminates, but as that which the artificer 
wishes to attain in the performance of his role. That which the artificer 
wishes to attain in the performance of his role is, according to Boethius,” 
to speak well, that is, to have formed discourse about such things as 
may suffice for and be appropriate to persuasion; or, according to 
Tully,” to persuade in discourse [dictione] is the goal of the art of 
rhetoric, which is the same thing. For to persuade in discourse [is] to 
persuade as far as is possible for the person speaking, and this goal 
the orator always attains since he does not always persuade the hearer 


Reading here alias (MS ‘C’) instead of Harley’s alis. 
PL 64 1208D, trans. Stump [1978] 83. 
De inv. 1.5.6. 
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nor does his task [munus] always thence attain its goal, for, as Aristotle 
says," the medico will not always cure nor the orator persuade, but 
if from the possible attendant circumstances he omits nothing that is 
relevant, we may say that he has sufficiently [attained] his proposed 


[goal]. 


It must also be noted that [attainment of the] the goal lies [both] in 
another [person] and in [the orator| himself. The goal [located] in 
another is, as Boethius says, ? to have spoken well and to have persuaded, 
and the goal is said [to lie] in another because the orator persuades 
someone else, that 1s, the hearer. For whatever the orator may say, 
he will be unable to persuade the hearer unless the hearer assents to 
[his] persuasion. The goal [which is located] in [the orator] himself is 
the one assigned by Tully, concerning which we have already spoken 
enough, and that 1s the proper goal of the art; the other 1s not. 


[10]? The subdivisions [partes] of any art are the same as the subdi- 
visions of the role and these are those which when possessed by some- 
one wholly and perfectly, confer the art and its role, and if any of 
them is lacking, the art cannot be possessed in its entirely. For this 
reason they are also called the parts of the role since without any one 
of them the role of the art is not performed completely. The parts of 
the art of rhetoric are the finding [of arguments/things to say that are 
relevant to the case], the arrangement [of them], memory, delivery 
and style [inventio, dispositio, memoria, pronuntiatio et elocutio], and they are 
so-called from their similarity,” which we have dealt with above. 


But a question may be raised [queritur] here [as to] why judgement 
and locating arguments [location, invention, inventio] are not similarly 
said to be subdivisions of the art of rhetoric," and the ancients [antiqui] 
indeed said that judgement is comprehended within location. Nevertheless, 
a more accurate reasoning holds that judgement is not part of loca- 
tion, for rhetoric does not teach how to render judgement, since it is 
entirely taken up with [admodum] teaching how to locate arguments. 
For the judgement of arguments does not pertain to rhetoric, but rather 
to legal skill. 


[11] The [notion of the] species of the art is understood in several 
ways. Here it will be taken to imply form and quality, so that the 
species of the art may be [said to be] the forms or qualities which the 


* Topics 101^ (1.3). 


10 PL 64 1208D. 

*! The scribe of MS Harley 6324 has no major paragraph break here, but one 
required by the subject-matter. 

? To the integral subdivisions of any complete whole—$8 above. 

55 See Cicero Topica 2.6. 
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artificer assigns to the subject-matter [materie] by way of the art [itself ]. 
The artificer, as it were, assigns these forms of this art [of rhetoric] 
to the subject-matter, that 1s, to the case [cause], in order to make it 
judicial, deliberative or demonstrative. For since the subject-matter may 
[be said to be] the unformed case, the artificer approaches the subject- 
matter and informs it with various qualities by [actually] handling [the 
case in a rhetorical manner, tractando], for by directing it towards the 
goal of the just, he makes it a judicial case, and so it is concerning 
the other types of case, and the species of the art are so-called not 
because they inform the art, but because through the art the artificer 
assigns those forms to the subject-matter in order that the accusation 
[in court] may be accepted because the case has thus been gener- 
ated.'* For this reason Boethius in the fourth [book of] the Topics [says 
that] the species come from rhetoric into the case because through the 
forms the orator assigns the aforesaid [cases? i.e., judicial, deliberative, 
demonstrative?] to the subject-matter. So then, the species of this art, 
we may agree, are the three kinds of case, from which rhetoric takes 
its different names. For it is one and the same rhetoric whether we 
call it judicial rhetoric, which is at stake in the judicial kind [of case], 
or demonstrative [rhetoric], which [is at stake in] the demonstrative 
[kind of case], or deliberative [rhetoric], which [is at stake in] the 
deliberative [kind of case]. [You may] also say, as Isidore? puts it, 
that it is one and the same whether we speak of forensic [rhetoric], 
which is concluded in the forum, or assembly [rhetoric, conctonatrix| 
which is concluded in an assembly [in contione] before the people, or 
counsel [rhetoric, consiltatrix] which [is concluded] in the senate by 
counsellors. For these are not several kinds of rhetoric but one and" 
the same art or science of rhetoric which is employed in several kinds 
[of case-types] from which it takes its names, as has been said. 


[12] The instrument of any art is that by means of which the artificer 
carries his activity into the subject-matter [agit in materiam], for each 
art has its own instrument, its efficient, formal and material cause.* 
The artificer is the efficient cause. The art itself is the formal cause, 
according to which the artificer carries his activity into the subject- 
matter. The subject-matter itself 1s the material cause; the final cause 
is that on account of which the artificer works on the subject-matter. 
The instrument therefore of the art of rhetoric is that through which 
the orator carries his activity into the subject-matter, that is, into the 


“ Very obscure. MS Harley: ut artis pro generativo accusatio accipiatur, MS Pe: pro- 
generatio causativo. 

5 Etymologiae 2.4. 
In classical Latin consiliatores is a rare and post-Augustan word. 

" Added from MS Pe and the Florentine MSS. 

*8 On the four ‘Aristotelian’ causes—materialis, formalis, efficiens, finalis—see Wertis 
[1979] 294f. 
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case. This 1s the rhetorical speech of which the subdivisions [partes] are 
the proemium, the narration, the division, the confirmation, the refu- 
tation, the peroration [prohemium, narratio, particio, confirmatio, reprehensio, 
peroratio]. And [you should] note that each of those subdivisions of the 
speech is rhetoric and its instrument [or, reading rethorice for rethorica, 
‘is the instrument of rhetoric], since through it the orator carries his 
activity into the subject-matter, as any artificer [does] through his 
instrument. 


[13] The artificer of any art is [the person] who mobilises [movet] the 
subject-matter and works on it so that it might thence disentangle 
something [l.e., solve a legal issue]. The artificer of rhetoric therefore 
is the orator who deals with the case. To deal with the case is to 
mount an attack or mount a defence against an attack, in a systematic 
manner [rationabiliter intendere et depellere]? in any one of the aforesaid 
three [kinds of] causes. Moreover, the orator is a good man skilled 
in the art of discourse [vir bonus dicendi peritus] who in public and pri- 
vate cases makes use of a full and perfect eloquence.” He is not called 
good from his piety [a religione], but from his knowledge of the laws 
and customs. But because wisdom can achieve very little without elo- 
quence, he" adds ‘skilled in the art of discourse’, that is, skilled in 
rhetoric; ‘full’ moreover refers to the complete faculty of studied elo- 
quence [eloquentia artifiosa cui scilicet nichil deest. rethorice facultatis]; the same 
[eloquence] is said [to be] ‘perfect? on account of [its] conjunction 
with wisdom. For eloquence is not perfect without wisdom. For this 
reason Sallust shows that Catiline was not an orator since he was not 
wise,” saying that there was much eloquence in him but little wisdom. 


It should also be noted that the words orator, rhetor and sophist refer 
to different things. The orator is [the person] who handles cases in 
accordance with art. The rhetor is [the person] who teaches the art, 
and there are many orators who are not rhetors, and vice versa, as 
Tullius says in connection with Hermagoras, that what is least, that 
is, art [= theory], he knew, whilst what is most important, that is, how 
to handle cases [= practice], he did not know, which is most shame- 
ful for a rhetor.? The sophist is [the person] who provides practice 
[exercitatio] in [the art of constructing] discourse. Each art, moreover, 


? Technical terms. Cf. De inventione 1.8.10 ‘constitutio est...’ 

5 See extract [1] above, last paragraph. On the vir bonus see now Walzer [2003]. 

5! The commentator has not told us ‘who’. The definition is a common one, 
stemming ultimately from Papias, ‘an Italian author, perhaps fictitious, whose name 
comes attached to an alphabetical dictionary compiled towards the middle of the 
llth century in Italy’ (Buchwald, Hohlweg, and Prinz [1991)). 

5 Sallust Cat. 5.4. 

5 De inv. 1.6.8. 

5t Victorinus ed. Halm [1863] 156.23-24 (= extract [1] above). 
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among the ancients, used to have its sophist who would live from the 
table of the Emperor. The role of this [man] was to construct tests 
for those who wished to profess some art. 


[14] We should next point out that rhetoric is named from the Greek 
resis, which in Latin means locutio [speech]; rethoros is translated as ‘abun- 
dance of speech’ [copia locutionis] in rhetoric, that is, abundance in 
speaking’ [copia loquendi], and rhetoric is named [thus] from its [Greek] 
antecedent [agnomine], in that it is such as renders [someone] abun- 
dant in speaking; or, according to others, rests is to be translated as 
‘elegant discourse’ [elocutio] in rhetoric, that is eloquence [eloquentia], 
since it is the art of rendering [someone/a speech] eloquent, as dialec- 
tic is the art of reasoning. 


[15] The art must be taught and learned in this order: the earliest 
teaching should concern the art extrinsically considered, and there what 
the art may be, what its genus is and similar matters must be covered. 
Afterwards the teaching must consider the art from an intrinsic point 
of view, and here should be taught the location [of arguments, inventio], 
and then should be taught the other subdivisions, in order, that is, 
arrangement, memory, delivery and style. Finally, it should be taught 
how these [particular] subdivisions should be used in any one of the 
subdivisions of the rhetorical speech, that 1s, in the proemium, or the 
narration, or in the confirmation, or in the refutation or in epilogues. 


[16] With this foretaste of the items which must be covered under 
the heading of the art extrinsically considered, it remains for us to 
speak about these things which must be considered in connection with 
this book of Tully's, which we are about to expound. These things, 
moreover, are the intention of the author, the usefulness [utility] of 
the book and the reason why the work was written [causa operis]. The 
author intends in this work to teach the entire art of rhetoric, that 1s 
location, arrangement, delivery, memory and style, to teach which 1s 
to teach the whole art of rhetoric completely and perfectly. The sci- 
ence of the rhetorical discipline consists fully and perfectly in all these 
[in hiis et eis). In the Old Rhetoric? however, it was his [= Cicero's] 
intention to teach only one of the subdivisions of rhetoric, that is, 
location [7 invention, the location or finding of arguments in a judi- 
cial case], but in this work he teaches the whole art in order that he 
might instruct Herennius and, through him, anyone else, in the rhetor- 
ical art. 


The usefulness of this work which we are following is that from a 
reading and an understanding of it, there develops [esi] a complete 


5 The De inventione—the work presently to be commented on being the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. 
5¢ Le., because he had written the textbook for Herennius—see AH 1.1.1. 
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and perfect understanding of the art of rhetoric. The reason why the 
work was written was the request of Herennius, at whose request the 
work has been undertaken. The title of the work is thus: 


The first book of the Rhetoric of Tully to Herennius 


The words ‘to Herennius are added to distinguish it from the ‘Rhetoric 
of Locations,” which Tully wrote, and [it is] to [be] distinguish[ed] 
from that [other] book to which he gave the similar title of ‘On the 
orator [De oratore], which we do not have access to, and thus there 
come to a conclusion the matters which we proposed to be said [in 
this section of our commentary]. 


Further, whether rhetoric pertains to philosophy is a pointless ques- 
tion since it [rhetoric] does not concern philosophy nor does it have 
regard to any subdivision of philosophy. Philosophy, to be sure, is the 
study and love of wisdom, by means of which truth is inquired into, 
and it is encountered in connection with general issues [questiones]. In 
rhetoric, however, no truth is inquired into at all, nor is it in gram- 
mar, since rhetoric arouses the spirit and renders the angry person 
calm, the sad happy and conversely, just as grammar makes inquiry 
into correct speech. For this reason it is clear that rhetoric has not to 
do with philosophy nor does it concern any subdivision of it. 


It should also be noted that when one is dealing with the book, it 
seems to us that the topic of ‘subject-matter’ should not be discussed, 
as we do not find it so discussed in [the] other books [on the arts; 
sicut nec in ceteris libris]. The topic of ‘subject-matter’, indeed, is not rel- 
evant to [the individual) words [that make up a discipline], but [is 
only of relevance in regard to] arts [considered as wholes].?? 


[3] Introduction to the commentary on the The ‘Ad Herennium? by Guarino da 
Verona 


[The following passages are taken from MS Oxford Bodleian Library, 
Canon. Misc. 165 fols lr et seqq. and the Milan ‘per Ulderichum Scinzeler’ 
edition of the year 1489 (10th of February!)?—the anonymous version of 
Guarino's commentary that accompanied many early printed editions of 
the Ad Herennium. Underlined passages are not found in the incunabulum. 
Lemmata are capitalised. For full details on the commentary and on Guarino 


? On invention, De inventione. 

% That is, the discussion-heading materia is an accessus [introductory] topic only 
under the heading of the art extrinsically considered [cf. $7 above]; it is not rele- 
vant when the commentator is talking about the particular book which contains 
the details of the art in question intrinsically considered. 

°° Referred to below as ‘Inc’, or the ‘incunabulum’: GW 6728; Bodleian Library: 
Auct. N. Infra 2.6. 
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himself see Ward [1995a] and CTC I, 205-08. Guarino (1374-1460) ‘was 
the last to die, the longest lived, and in some ways the most memorable 
of the first generation of post-Petrarchan Italian humanists, for whom Latin 
was a kind of new mother tongue, and Greek a newly acquired and excit- 
ing challenege’. Born in Verona and having studied and/or taught there 
as well as at Padua, Venice, and elsewhere, he spent the years from 1429 
to his death ‘at Ferrara, where he tutored Lionello d'Este, acted as public 
orator and as ambassador, was professor of Latin and gave private lessons 
in Greek’,®' which he had studied with Manuel and John Chrysoloras in 
Constantinople. The finest tribute to him, and one of the finest tributes by 
any pupil to a teacher, is the panegyric composed for him by his leading 
(Hungarian) student Janus Pannonius.? His commentary on the Ad Herennium, 
which has not survived in any authentic magisterial version, is found in 
some nineteen manuscripts in the form of student reportationes and in seven 
incunable editions. It is thus the most amply witnessed of all the com- 
mentaries on the ancient text that have survived from the age before print- 
ing. Its revolutionary scope is perhaps suggested by a word count: in the 
first two chapters of the Rhetorica ad Herennium there are some 360 words. 
In Thierry of Chartres’ gloss on these two chapters there are some 480 
words.? In the gloss by Bartolinus of Bologna (early fourteenth century) 
the gloss on these two chapters has come to occupy some 14,850 words. 
The incunabulum version of Guarino's commentary reduces it to some 
4,072 words. For Guarino the gloss aims to provide the wherewithal to 
understand an ancient text; the medieval glosses, in contrast, aimed to make 
that text useful in the context of the knowledge system of their own day]. 


Solebant maiores in exponendis libris preponere? quedam extrinseca 


et intrinseca, sive quedam adesse vel ad bene esse. Extrinseca sunt 
ut Ciceronis vita, in quo loco sit natus, sub quo principe vixerit, que 
quoniam ad expositionem libri non videntur multum pertinere satius? 
omittuntur. Intrinseca vero sunt titulus libri, in quot volumina sit divi- 
sus et materia. 


5° Ward [1995a] 100. 

5 CTC I, 207. 

6 See Thomson [1988]. Note also another tribute, the inclusion of Guarino in 
Angelo Decembrio’s Ferrara-based dialogue the De politia literaria [A.p. 1462], which 
still awaits a modern edition. 

5 It must be born in mind that for Thierry the De inventione was the principal 
text, and the commentary on it carried much of the weight that later commenta- 
tors transferred to their gloss on the Ad Herennium. 

% See for further comment Ward [1995a] 122. Also Ward [1972a] 2:504-11. 

5 In some versions ‘proponere’. 

°° Perhaps: ‘Our predecessors in expounding books used to place before their 
glosses to the text, certain things of an intrinsic or extrinsic nature, whether things 
that they felt ought to be present for students, or things they thought would actu- 
ally be useful’. 

5° In other versions ‘satis’. 

$5 The incunabulum version concludes thus, abbreviating even further the prefa- 
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Titulus est talis.? Marci Tullii Ciceronis rhetorice nove ad Herennium 
liber primus incipit. Marcus est nomen et prenomen Tulius cognomen 
Cicero agnomen: sed postea secundum cognomen." 


Nova”! dicta ad differrentiam [Inc: differentiam] veteris quam in ado- 
lescentia scripsit de qua in oratore ait: ‘qui libri a nobis exciderunt? 
quamquam multi dicant etate iam provectus? eam scripsisse, propter 
eloquentiam maximam qua in illa usus est, nescientes Ciceroni ita 
ingenitam fuisse eloquentiam ut et in cunis videatur ornate dicere 
potuisse, quem quid" ait Lactantius in orandis causis regnasse velut 
media regnat basaliscus [Inc. basiliscus] harena.” Ubi enim Cicero 
orabat non oportebat ut alius quisquam loqueretur. Herennium legi- 
tur in glosis quibusdam fuisse sororium [sic] Ciceronis Terentie fratrem. 
Hic igitur primus liber habet tria:” titulum de quo diximus, proemium 
et tractatum. Prohemium habet tres effectus necessarios ut apparet in 
textu. NEGOTIum" interdum est opera laboriosa. nunc vero occu- 
patio. FAMILIARIBUS in rebus amicorum tractandis quibus ipse occu- 
patissimus fuit ut in defendendo Milone, pro Pompeio, pro Deiotaro 
rege? etc quod ipsemet in principio Pompeianae testatus est: ‘omne 
reliquum tempus ad?! amicorum tempus?" transmittendum?? putavi?.8 
IMPEDITI: tribus rationibus utebantur maiores nostri plurali pro sin- 
gulari, aut indignatione: ut ‘moriamur inulti’, humilitate, ut hic, et 
stili sublimatione, ut Lucanus “usque datum sceleri canimus’. OCIUM, 
nunc capitur pro litterario ocio, quod tunc fit cum relictis omnibus 
rebus litteris operam damus quae res est nobis pro ocio. Cicero tamen 


sepius? appellat ocium litterarium. . . . 


material: ‘multa inquirere quae nunc omittuntur’. The subject of ‘sit’ in the 
sentence is presumably liber. 

Incunabulum: talis est. 

Other versions: ‘factum’. 

MS Clm 28,137 adds ‘rhetorica’ superscript. 

De oratore 1.5. 

Inc.: ‘m’. 

Inc.: ‘quidem’. MS 165 has ‘qd’ with horizontal slashes across both stems. 
Cf. Lucan Pharsalia IX.726: ‘volgus et in vacua regnat basiliscus harena’. 


‘Lactantius may be a mistake for ‘Lucanus’. 
y 


76 
77 
7 


8 


scilicet add inc. 
vero add inc. 
For the appalling circumstances surrounding Cicero’s Pro Milone see the extracts 


from Asconius Pedianus translated in Watts [1979], 124ff 


79 


84 
85 


Pro lege Manlia. 

Pro rege Deiotario in Watts [1979] 497ff. 

m inc. 

negotiis inc. 

transmutandum inc. 

Pro lege Manilia 1.1. 

Aeneid IV.659, part of Dido's death-bed lament. 


> Pharsalia 1.2. 
7 Inc. continues "idipsum substantia est, ocii quietis et cessationis ab opere’. 
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[4] ‘Insinuatio’, or the ‘indirect opening’ 


[The interest of the doctrine of ‘insinuatio’ is that it formed a staple of the 
ancient and medieval rhetorical schools, and treatment of it can be observed 
across the centuries. Over the years, the illustrations chosen and the grad- 
ual growth of technical terminology for the subdivisions of the type reflect 
the various cultural paradigms though which the topic passed.? In the De 
inventione at 1.17.23-25 Cicero, dealing with the exordium of a rhetorical 
speech, discusses the use of an "indirect opening, called ‘insinuatio’. Such 
an opening, he says, must be used when a case is ‘difficult’ [admirabile] 
because the audience is hostile to 1t on account of its nature (if there is 
quaedam turpitudo in it), or if the previous speech was very convincing, or if 
the audience is already exhausted. Such ‘difficulties’ would no doubt have 
recommended the advice given, as the overcoming of ‘difficult’ cases would 
have been at a premium in the conflict-ridden medieval and Renaissance 
periods. The author of the Ad Herennium presents a substantially identical 
treatment (of which he is perhaps unjustifiably proud)? at 1.6.9—10, but 
there are some slight variations. The three ‘occasions’ for the use of insi- 
nuatio he calls ‘tempora’ and the author proceeds from a slightly different 
classification. of case-type. 

The doctrine of insinuatio was not an original contribution of Cicero to 
rhetorical theory, although research suggests that the doctrine was Latin 
rather than Greek, that it was in Cicero's day a fairly recent addition to 
the rhetorical course, and in that later antiquity it owed its popularity chiefly 
to the discussion found in the De inventione itself.°° Quintilian speaks some- 
what slightingly of it," but his discussion is influenced by the De inventione.” 
In some respects the doctrine is already a sign that the schoolroom has 
become predominant over the courtroom; it is an instance of ‘the almost 
obsessional tendency towards classification by which all sorts of distinctions, 
divisions and sub-divisions are made’ which Jjsseling feels is ‘one of the 
most remarkable aspects of all literature on rhetoric?.®® 

The doctrine was maintained in late antiquity, but only perfunctorily and 
under the influence of the De inventione rather than the Ad Herennium. Victorinus 
contents himself with a straightforward but more systematic exposition of 
what the De inventione says." The ways [modi] of winning goodwill in the 


55 For an introduction see Ward [1995c] 357 index s.v. ‘insinuatio’, esp. 143-47. 


Cf. AH 1.9.16 'nisi quia de insinuationibus nova excogitavimus'. 
% Bower [1958]. 
9! ‘quidam . .. verbosius', Inst. Or. 4.1.42-43. 
‘si causa laborabimus, persona subveniat, si persona, causa’ 4.1.44 and in gen- 
eral 4.1.48-49 "levat taedium’. 
9 Ijsseling [1976] 29. 
% Halm [1863] 198-200. 
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audience (discussed in the De inventione under principium or direct exordium, 
and not mentioned at all in the discussion of msinuatio) are imported from 
the discussion of principium and adapted to explain the sources of goodwill 
in msinuatio. Some slight expansion of the ways of securing alleviation of 
atmosphere (mode III of handling insinuato) is offered, mainly by reference 
to Phaedra, Medea, and Clytemnestra under the heading of ‘fabula’ and 
to the fable of the mouse and the lion under ‘apologus’. A medical analogy 
is introduced early in the discussion, and certain clarifications are made, 
for example, if both res et persona are ‘turpis’ then the orator would do well 
to leave the case alone. 

The commentary by Grillius, written over a century later, unfortunately 
ends just twenty-two lines short of the passage in the De inventione dealing 
with insinuatio?® However, a little before this the text of the De inventione 
offers an opportunity of mentioning the subject,® and Grillius provides an 
interesting gloss on the doctrine which Victorinus at the comparable place 
in his commentary” omits. Grillius informs us that insinuatio may be used 
when a person is offensive and to support him would encourage hatred. 
He takes his two modes of insinuating from the text of the De inventione at 
this point: by dissimulatio and by circumitio. Insinuation by dissimulation occurs 
when you feign that you do not seek the goodwill [of the judge], a fact 
that grieves you. You can do this in two ways, first by saying that you 
deserve what you suffer, hoping to attract goodwill while pretending not 
to, or, secondly, you can assert that your death will profit those whom your 
judge hates. Both modes are illustrated by Vergilian quotations and both 
assume only minimally the legal context envisaged by Cicero: an orator 
speaking on behalf of a client before iudices in a quaestio. So far has the late 
antique rhetorical context moved from the Republican Roman one.” 
Insinuation ‘circumitione’ occurs when you do not seek benevolence ‘per 
ambages’ (in a roundabout way) but rather gather it by confession of the 
charge. This too is illustrated by reference to the Aeneid. The section on 
insinuation concludes with examples from Cicero’s Pro Cornelio, and Pro 
Milone, a salutary return to the Republican rhetorical context. 

The doctrine of insinuatio seems to have remained very much alive dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Particular evidence for this derives from the curious 
currency of a short fragment of what looks like a commentary on the De 
inventione, extant for the first part of the passage dealing with insinuation.” 
The fragment, known from its incipit as ‘si tam agentis’, was edited by 
Pierre Courcelle in 1955.'°° Courcelle decided that it must be another frag- 
ment from Grillius’ commentary, occurring almost immediately where the 


°° Martin [1927]. 
* Stroebel [1915] under 19b.12, Martin [1927] 86. 
7 Halm [1863] 197.1-8. 
* Kennedy [1972] 11ff. 
? Stroebel [1915] 21b.27-22b.1. 
10 Courcelle [1955]. 
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largest hitherto extant fragment ends.! It is clearly intended as a com- 
mentary, for the phrase ‘et hoc est quod ait’, followed by citation of the 
De inventione lemma appears. At least twenty-three occurrences of the frag- 
ment are to be found, in manuscripts from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries, in conjunction with a text of the De inventione, and never with 
title or author supplied. It is a rather full discussion of the modes of ‘com- 
mutation’ and only occasionally does it cite the lemmata of the text. It begins 
with an elaboration of Victorinus! point regarding the inadvisability of the 
orator assuming a case where both persona and res are offensive: 


But if something essentially worthy is stained by some offensive ele- 
ment, access to the subject-matter will be easier if we proceed by insin- 
uation of other things or persons. An example of a disgusting and 
odious person and an upright thing done might be of this kind for us: 
Verres, an ignoble fellow who had hitherto led a life of, for the most 
part, disgusting foulness, utterly routed the army of the Dacians which 
was proving most pestilential to the Roman people; he took their king; 
and so he came to Rome, demanding to be received with all the glory 
of a triumph. In this affair the orator, choosing to discuss some approved 
persons instead of a hateful man, should use insinuation in this way: 
*O Gentlemen of the Jury, our ancestors framed the laws with such 
care that.. ?. 


and a sample exordium follows, designed to win favour for the view that 
Verres deserved a triumph because Marius, among others, was granted one 
for similar victories. The example is placed by the author under the lemma 
‘pro homine . . . alium hominem interponi oportet?.!° 

A similar speech illustrates ‘aut pro homine rem’, where Verres’ defeat 
of the Dacians is used as an argument that he should be awarded a tri- 
umph. Under the lemma ‘aut pro re aliam rem’! the author provides a 
speech elaborating the substitution of Marius’ good reputation for his crim- 
inal lapse: ‘Marius, qui vitam suam honeste instituit atque ideo omnibus 
aeque carus fuit, forte pecuniarum repetundarum condemnatur ad statum 
legibus supplicium est advocatus’. Marius’ very worthy achievements are 
then used to offset his lapse: ‘in hoc themate pro commisso odioso hon- 


esta facta ponetis et probabilia insinuabit orator hoc modo ...’.!° Under 


!0! The fragment edited by Martin [1927]. 

10 This phrase does not occur in the extant fragment of Grillius and is, in fact, 
a medievalism. 

103 Stroebel [1915] 21b.27-29. 

104 Stroebel [1915] 22b.1. 

15 Courcelle [1955] 35 line 52. 

16 Courcelle [1955] 35 lines 53-4: ‘Marius, who led his life in an upright man- 
ner and was equally dear to all, happened to be accused of extortion and was sum- 
moned to the appropriate punishment according to the laws. In this example, you 
will replace the odious act committed with upright things done and the orator will 
insinuate probable things in this manner: .. .° 
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the lemma ‘aut pro re hominem" the author provides a thema or skeleton 
exordium substituting for Marius’ lapse the names of other heroes whose 
cases the audience might find favourable enough to result in the transfer 
of some goodwill towards Marius. This thema involves such curios as Syphax 
laying waste the greatest part of Italy, the Rhodians in alliance with Pyrrhus 
and the somewhat more historical Roman treatment of Jugurtha. The frag- 
ment breaks off at this point. 

As Courcelle pointed out, the author of this fragment knew a consid- 
erable amount of Roman history, actual as well as invented. ? His ‘the- 
mata’,'' however, are curious and unparalleled. They betray important 
differences from the examples to be found in the extant fragments of Grillius’ 
commentary. Grillius sometimes invents simple judicial dialogue,!!! cites 
numerous illustrative cases from Cicero's speeches and occasionally invents 
spoken or situational passages extrapolated from them.!? He uses themes 
and exempla derived from the rhetorical tradition generally,!!5 in which no 
name is mentioned, or in which a stock name is mentioned.!!* He invents 
simple dialogue!! or examples,!!° makes frequent use of illustrative poetry, 
invents simple themes—often employing the name of some classical figure! ^— 
and mentions historical figures,? but he does not invent model speeches 
on historical themes, and especially not on pseudo-historical themes (such 
as Verres's victory over the Dacians). 

The occurrence of the si tam agentis fragment at the earliest in manu- 
scripts of the eleventh century"? is not in itself unusual for Courcelle’s the- 
sis, as none of the fragments of the edited portions of the De inventione 
commentary come from any earlier manuscripts. What is a problem for 
the Courcelle thesis, however, is the appearance in the Trier version of a 
clearly eleventh-century De inventione commentary (by Magister Menegaldus?)"! 


107 Stroebel [1915] 22b.1. 

108 Courcelle [1955] 36-37. 

109 Verres's encounter with Burebista and the Dacians. On Burebista see Crisan 
[1978]. 

1? The word tema/ tegma/ thema used in the sense of a fictitious ‘case’ is both ancient 
and medieval (e.g., MS Vatican City, BAV, Borgh.lat. 57 fol. 88va). 

!!! Martin [1927] 69, 76-77. 

7? Ibid. 38, 56, 67, 70, 72, 82. 

13 Ibid. 80-81. 

!* Ibid. 49 ‘arguitur Cato adulteri and cf. 53, 67-68, 75, 80, Alexander, Orestes, 
Lais. 

15 Ibid. 2, 68. 

"6 Ibid. 76-77. 

"7 [n the main Lucan, Horace, Vergil, but cf. also his use of Terence and Sallust. 

n8 Ibid. 4. 

19 Ibid. 32, 82. 

120 Examples: MSS Paris B.N. lat., 2450 fols 13-13v (s. XI—see Courcelle [1955] 
36 n. 1); Copenhagen Kongelige Biblioteket $.1999 (4*9) (s. XI); Bruges, Bibl. de la 
Ville 552 fols 50v-52v (s. XI-XII). 

?! See appendix to ch 1 above, III. 
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of virtually the same extract, in its correct position, and with the rest of 
what must have been the original commentary in place. 

There is some evidence to suggest that although an interest in invented 
(classical) historical themata can be found in the first half of the eleventh 
century, knowledge of the themes found in the sz tam agentis fragment is 
confined to the later eleventh and early twelfth centuries.'? A special inter- 
est in ‘the indirect opening’, indeed, may date from the atmosphere of the 
investiture controversy of the later eleventh century.! The source of the 
exempla used in the si tam fragment may be antique: Quintilian mentions 
the rhetorician’s habit of inventing fictitious cases to illustrate istnuatio'** 
and the examples are all Roman Republican. Why, alone,! the fragment 
was extracted from a fuller commentary in the second half of the eleventh 
century remains a mystery. Somehow, it must have been seen as a useful 
amplification of a relevant tactic in oratorically adverse situations and copi- 
ests of the text of the De inventione became used to adding it somewhere, 
just as copiests of Victorinus commentary got used to adding in the frag- 
ment ‘De attributis personae et negotio'."? Comparable extracts from other 
major rhetorical texts are also found in our manuscripts as puzzling unütled 
fragments." 

In the mature rhetorical tradition the si tam agentis exempla are not system- 
atically used, though the Verres and the Dacians example has a long life, 
as the following extracts will indicate. We have, for reasons of space, selected 
Ut ait Quintilianus? for a more extensive presentation of the gloss on insin- 
uatio, drawing upon other commentaries only to illustrate the modes of com- 
mutation. The collection from which Ut ait Quintilianus comes to us has 
been dated to ‘the third quarter of twelfth century in Paris.’ The lemmata 
are capitalised and, as a guide to the use of Quintilian’s Institutes, passages 
readily identifiable as deriving from this source have been italicized (with- 
out any claim to an exhaustive indication of dependence in this regard)]. 


' Full illustration of this observation must await another occasion. 

128 Ward [1995c] 144. 

124 ‘Materiasque ipsi sibi fingunt et ad morem actionum prosecuntur’, Inst. Or. 
4.1.43. 

125 It is worth noting that the Ad Herennium discussion of insinuatio (1.6.9) appears 
also as an isolated extract in MS Paris B.N. lat. 7696 fols 127-129v. 

126 Halm [1863] 305-10. 

77 Lagorio [1976] 43-45; Ward [1972a] 1:133ff. 

128 See appendix to ch 1 above, XXII, and Ward [1995c] 146-47; also Ward 
[1995b]. Lemmata are capitalised. The commentary is heavily indebted to previous 
tradition, but is curiously independent of all earlier examples of the genre. The ara- 
bic numbers have been added for clarity by the previous editor of this text (in a 
typescript kindly made available to JOW many years ago, and checked by JOW 
against the MS), Rev. N. Haring, S.A.C. The italicized portions are according to 
the text of Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory (= ‘Q’ in the notes) using the editions of 
Radermacher [1965] and Butler [1960—63] and are indicative only. For the gram- 
matical context of the MS see Kneepkens [1983]. 

129 Kneepkens [1983] 6. 
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From the gloss Ut ait Quintilianus on Ad Herennium 1.6.9 
1. Tractat DE INSINUATIONE. Est igitur primo videndum quid sit 


insinuatio; secundo dicendum de speciebus insinuationis; tertio quibus 


causis utendum sit ca; quarto quo ordine agat DE INSINUATIONE. 


2. Insinuatio itaque est prima pars orationis rethorice animos audito- 
rum occulte subrepens. Unde insinuatio appellatur. Etenim [4vb] insi- 
nuatio est occultum tenoris vi, quia multum incurvat et emollit 


auditorem. Incurvare enim dicimus insinuare. 


3. Quattuor sunt species insinuationis. Prima est commutatio, secunda 
dissimulatio, tertia est externorum inductio que alio nomine dicitur 
auctoritas. Quarta est ironia. Rursus commutationis quattuor sunt 
species. Ouandoque enim causa pro causa, quandoque causa pro per- 
sona predicatur; item persona pro causa; item persona pro persona, 
negotium pro negotio suscipitur. Dissimulationis sunt plures modi. 
Quandoque enim dissimulamus accusare vel defendere quod maxime 
accusare vel defendere intendimus; quandoque dissimulamus nos pro- 
lixe dicturos; quandoque dissimulamus nos habere paucas res?! con- 
tra adversarium; quandoque dissimulamus nos esse seria tractaturos. 
Prima ergo species dissimulatio accusationis vel defensionis dicitur; 
secunda prolixitatis [dissimulatio]; tertia dissimulatio timoris; quarta dis- 
simulatio rei seriae nuncupatur. Et attende quod fictus consensus a 
quibusdam sub dissimulatione, ab aliis sub ironia comprehenditur. '? 


4. Inductio externorum multiplex est. Quandoque enim proferemus 
iudicium aliorum quod datum est de simili causa; quandoque de maiori 
negotio vel de minori. 


5. Ironia est sermo per pronuntiationem contrarium habens intellectum. 
Hec autem descriptio non est convertibilis. Nam ironie multe sunt 
species. Nam alia est schema; alia cum schemate nullam habet societatem. 
Rursus ironia que est schema alia est in personis, alia in rebus. Ironie in 
personis que est schema multe sunt species quarum prima est remotio 
quam multi antiphrasim vocant.” 


6. Remotio autem seu negatio est multiplex: quandoque enim remove- 
mus a nobis quod nobis inesse intelligimus; quandoque removemus a 
nobis quod adversariis inesse cognoscimus; quandoque negamus nos 
dicturos de adversariis quod tamen inesse ilis innuimus; quandoque 
removemus ab adversariis quod illis scimus inesse. Et hec dicta sufficiant 
de prima specie ironiae que est in personis. 


19 Perhaps ‘secrecy by force of a snare’ (???). 

131 = ‘rationes’? 

1? Note the apparent existence of vigorous classroom and academic debate about 
rhetorical terminology. 

133 Q 9.2.44, 47, 50. See also Bede De tropis, Halm [1863] 615-16; Lausberg 
[1998] 267-68. 
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7. Rursus ironie que est in personis secunda est species que dicitur attri- 
butio. Attributio vero fit duobus modis. Quandoque enim quod nobis 
inest adversariis" attribuimus ut cum dicitur: ‘meque timoris argue? 
quando quidem tot cedis acervos hec tua dextera dedit. Quandoque quod 
adversariis inest nobis inesse concedimus ut cum dicitur: Me? duce Dardanius 
partem expugnavit. adulter. 


8. Rursus ironie que est in personis? tertia species est que imperando 
et permittendo fit ut! cum dicitur; I sequere Italiam ventis.!!! Quarta est 
species que fit interrogando hoc modo: quid istius? decreta, quid rapinas 
proferam? 8 


9. Predicte species ironie sunt in personis. Rursus ironia versatur! ** in rebus 
ut totum pro Quinto Ligario proemium et ille elevationes ‘O dii boni” sunt; ^ 
hic" ‘superis labor est; hec? evidentior figura est cum alicui rei assentimus'*® 
que est futura pro nobis. Verum id accidere sine adversarii vicio non potest. Quedam 
vero laudando"? vituperanda esse intelligimus. Ut Cicero ait: invenire 


gaudeo si quid ab eo abstuli et? a te nil rectius factum. esse iudico. ? 


10. Ironia que est schema"? differt ab ironia que tropos appellatur quo- 
niam in schemate[??] que est ironia totius voluntatis fictio est apparens. 
Ironia vero que dicitur tropos apertior est et quamvis aliud dicit quam sen- 
tit non tamen aliud. simulat ut illud in Catilina"? ‘a quo repudiatus ad sodalem 


OQ 9.2.49. 
Aeneid 11.383£. timoris argue tu, Drance quando. . .. MSS Ambrosianus, Bambergensis 


G, ‘b’, Bernensis, Nostradamensis and Paris B.N.lat.14146 omit ‘tu Drance’. See 
detailed readings in Ward [1972a] 1:470—74 and Winterbottom [1970] 2:499. 
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138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
quid 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 


Q...tu Drance.... 
Aeneid 10.92. 
= Spartam (in Vergil and Q). 
Q 9.2.50. 
9.2.48 imperantibus vel permittentibus. . . . 
Q 9.2.49, Aeneid 4.381. 
9.2.47, Cic. Phil. 2.25.62. 
Q ‘quid ego istius decreta, quid rapinas, quid hereditatum possessiones datas, 
ereptas proferam?" 
9.2.50. 
Q scilicet. 
is. 
Aeneid 4.379. 
OQ 9.2.52. 
Q, assentimur. 
Q velut. laudamus. 
Q abstulisti et abs te... . 
Cic. In Verr. 4.17.37. 
OQ 9.2.44. 
Q 9.2.45. The MS has ‘est’ deleted by subliteral ‘dot’ before ‘tropos’. 
OQ 9.2.46. 
Q Catilinam. 
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tuum virum optimum Mecellum 
insinuationis. 


demigrast?. Haec sufficiant dicta de speciebus 


11. His de causis insinuatione videtur opus esse si causa turpis sit, 
si adversari modo iudicis animum occupavit, si dicendum est apud 
fatigatos. 


12. Hoc ordine agit de insinuatione. Primo demonstrat quot et quibus 
de causis sive quibus temporibus opus sit insinuatione. Secundo docet 
qualiter sit insinuandum si causa habeat turpitudinem. Tertio ostendit 
qua specie insinuationis sit utendum si oratio adversarii iudicum ani- 
mos occupaverit. Quarto aperit a quibus rebus debeamus insinuanda 
incipere si fuerint auditores fatigati. Quinto differentiam assignat inter 
principium et insinuationem. 


13. Quod dicit tale est: TRIA SUNT TEMPORA sive tres cause in 
QUIBUS temporibus sive QUIBUS causis NON POSSUMUS, i.e., 
non debemus [5ra] UTI PRINCIPIO. Quid sit principium superius 
expeditum est. QUE TEMPORA seu QUE cause CONSIDERANDA 
SUNT ab oratore ut commodius possit EXORDIRI. Que sint illa 
TEMPORA determinat sic dicens: non est utendum principio eo tem- 
pore quo HABEMUS TURPEM CAUSAM, i.e., turpe negotium. 
Negotium autem duabus de causis dicitur turpe: vel quia A NOBIS 
ALIENAT ANIMUM AUDITORIS ex sui turpitudine vel quia iudices 
offendit propter eius qui agit infamiam. 


14. Quibus rationibus sive quibus modis utendum sit insinuatione sì 
causa fuerit turpis primum ostendit sic dicens: SI CAUSA i.e., negotium, 
HABEBIT TURPI[TUDINEM] i.e., alienabit animos auditoris vel ex 
sul turpi[tudine] vel propter eius qui agit infamiam, POTERIMUS 
EXORDIRI i.e., exordiendo uti insinuatione, HIS RATIONIBUS 1.e., 
aliquo eorum modorum qui in presenti capitulo distinguuntur. Si 
negotium ex sul turpitudine contrahet offensionem, dicimus optimum 
esse SPECTARI i.e., considerari, HOMINEM i.e., veritatem et famam 
alicuius hominis qui in causam devocatur, NON REM i.e., NON fac- 
tum seu dictum propter quod persona accusatur. 


15. Aut dicimus debere attendere REM i.e., presens negotium NON 
HOMINEM, i.e., NON vitam HOMINis transactam. Huic sententie 
concordat Quintilianus sic dicens: s? in causa laboramus, persona subveniat 
negotio. Nam ab his que ledunt ad ea que prosunt refugiendum est. ? 


16. Hic autem notantur duo modi commutationis. Alios duos causa 
brevitatis pretermisit quorum omnium apud auctores manifesta con- 
siderantur exempla. Et attende quod utendo commutatione quandoque 


7 Q Metellum. Cicero In Catilinam 1.8.8-9. 
158 41.44. 
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captamus benivolentiam ab attributis persone, quandoque ab attributis 
negotio. 


17. Secundo demonstrat quod si causa fuerit turpis possumus quan- 
doque uti quadam specie dissimulationis que a quibusdam ‘fictus con- 
sensus’ appellatur. Ac si diceret: si causa fuerit turpis, possumus uti 
commutatione quandoque si negotium turpe est possumus EXORDIRI 
i.e., dicendo NON PLA[CERE] nec placuisse NOBIS IPSIS ut fac- 
eremus ea QUE DICUNTUR i.e., QUE obiciuntur AB ADVER- 
SARIIS nostris esse FACTA a nobis.’ (. . .) 


23. [5rb] Et attende quod utendo hac specie insinuationis captamus 
benevolentiam!° ve] attentionem a simili vel a maiori vel a minori que 
inter adiuncta negotii ponuntur vel, ut placet aliis, ab auctoritate iudi- 
cantis que inter consequentia negotii iudicantur.!^! 


24. Illud breviter adiungit quod in turpi negotio possimus uti illa specie 
ironie que fit negando. Ac si diceret: oportunum erit nobis exordiri in 
turpi negotio commode ab aliquo predictorum modorum. Item deinde 
exordiemur in turpi causa SI NEGABIMUS NOS DICTUROS ali- 
quid, istud scilicet vel illud, DE ADVERSA[RIIS] nostris AUT DE 
ALIQUA RE que pertineat ad adversarios, cuiusmodi sunt fili vel 
nepotes, servi vel uxores, et quamvis negemus NOS DICTUROS istud 
vel illud DE ADVERSARIIS TAMEN illud quod scimus illis inesse 
DICEMUS, i.e., innuemus illis inesse, OCCULTE, i.e., latenter. Unde 
subiungit INTERIECTIONE obliqua? VERBORUM quibus per vitia 


adversariorum decurramus ea ab illis removentes. (. . .) 


30. Tertium modum insinuandi propter causam predictam ostendit sic 
dicens: aut UTEMUR DUBI[TATIONE] i.e., monstrabimus nos 
dubitare QUID DICAMUS primo contra adversarium AUT CUI 
LOCO Le. CUI argumento adversari PRIMUM debemus respon- 
dere. Demonstrabimus dico CUM ADMIRATIONE ut Tullius in 


Salustium: ‘Quid dicam? Quo me vertam? Inopem me copia fecit?.!9 


31. Et attende quod utendo hac specie insinuationis que dissimulatio 
timoris appellatur captatur tum benivolentia tum attentio que in con- 
sequentibus negotium numeratur. 


159 Omitted passages of the gloss here cover the littera of the Ad Herennium between 
M7.10 and M10.25 (## 18-29 in Haring’s enumeration of the paragraphs). ## 23 
and 24 have been added to the text above as illustrations of the two types of gloss, 
lemmata commentary plus ‘continuatio’ or ‘relevant observations’ type comments. 

160 Sometimes benevolentia is written with an abbreviation, as bene, sometimes in 
full as benivolentia. 


161 
162 


See De inv. 1.28.41, 1.28.43 (‘id sua auctoritate comprobare). 
The scribe has added this word in the margin to replace a subliterally dotted- 


out aliqua. 


163 


Rolfe [1985] 502 ‘Quo me praevertam, patres conscripti, unde initium sumam?’. 
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32. Non videtur iste modus insinuandi necessarius esse oratori. Ut enim 
alibi legitur: odit iudex litigantis securitatem. cumque tusticiam oratoris tacitus 
intelligat reverentiam. postulat.!8* Solutio est quod modus ubique custodien- 
dus est. 


33. Qualiter sit insinuandum si dicendum erit apud fatigatos ostendit. 
Sic ergo ait: SI auditor fuerit defessus, exordiemur AB ALIQUA RE 
Le., premittendo aliquam rem QUE POSSIT RISUM MOVERE in 
auditore. Risu enim auditor renovatur. A quibus rebus sit exordien- 
dum exemplorum suppositione declarat APOLOGO. Apologus est 
fabula ad instructionem morum reperta quamvis nec vera nec veri simi- 
lis ut de rustica et urbano mure,'® vel de ranunculis ad matrem confugi- 
entibus quorum quosdam maxima belua, bos scilicet, conculcaverat 
que cum se inflaret et quereret belua ne tanta esset unus eorum 'nec 
si te ruperis', inquit. Vel FABULA. Fabula veri similis qua licet ver- 
itas non exprimatur tamen exprimi videtur, cuiusmodi sunt Terentiane 


fabule. 


34. IMITATIONE. Exordiri dicitur AB IMITATIONE qui inchoando 
causam imitatur aliquem loquendo vel aliquid faciendo ut si quis vocem 
matronae, vel meretricis, regis, vel servi representet. DEPRAVATIONE. 
[5va] Legitur itaque quidam orator causam inchoasse vituperando 
Ennium sic dicens: Ennium? inter sacros vetustate lucos adoremus in quibus 
grandia et antiqua iam non tantam habent speciem. quantam religionem. 


35. In quodam textu continetur DEPRAVATA in vi participii quod 
referendum est ad precedens nomen vel ad subsequens. ? Et attende 
quod quandoque possumus exordiri laudando sicut et vituperando. 
Unde Tullius loquendo pro Murone'? sic videtur causam inchoasse: 
Ovidii Medea videtur mihi ostendere. quantum ille vir prestare potuerit si ingenio 
suo imperare quam indulgere maluisset. "™? 


19* Q 4.1.55. 

16 Horace, Serm. (Sat.) 2.6.80; Thierry as ed. Fredborg [1988] 117.64. 

166 Perry [1952] 476-77: ‘Inops, potentem dum vult imitari, perit in prato quo- 
dam; rana conspexit bovem et tacta invidia tantae magnitudinis rugosam inflavit 
pellem. Tum natos suos interrogavit an bove esset latior. Illi negarunt. Rursus inten- 
dit cutem maiore nisu, et simili quaesivit modo quis maior esset. Illi dixerunt ‘bovem’; 
novissime indignata, dum vult validius inflare sese, rupto iacuit corpore’. 

19 Q 10.1.88. 

168 See M8.5 app.erit. for variant readings here. The gloss author says that one 
MS reads depravata (instead of depravatione) as a participle (from deprava, -are) to be 
taken either with imitatione or inversione. Master William of Champeaux (?) at MS 
York XVI.M.7 £.53rb has under ‘depravatione’ ‘ut Roscelinus depravit dialeticam, 
modo vult depravare nostras leges’. Thierry ed. Fredborg [1988] 231.7. 

16 The author of the gloss has seriously mistaken the relevance of the quotation 
from Quintilian, but the reference to ‘muro’? (pro murone) may have been extrapo- 
lated from a misreading of ‘Vari[i]’ [Mari/Muri] and a confusion with the ‘Murena’ 
of Cicero's ‘Pro L. Murena? 

10 Q 10.1.98. Butler alone reads quantam. 
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36. INVERSIONE. Ut si dicam: ‘eruam tibi pedem oculum abscin- 
dam'."! Vel si dicam: ‘lego autem [?] enim proficio’. AB AMBIGUO. 
Ut cum quidam domum sutoris transivisset et ab co quid faceret que- 
sivisset respondit: ‘Gallam subigo' cum eo nomine uxor interpellantis 
appellaretur et sutorium instrumentum;!? ut cum quidam solitus esset 
crura deorum frangere cum semel ascenderet crus fregit proprium et 
cum ab eo quereretur quid faceret respondit: ‘crus fregi.” 

37. SUSPICIONE. Ut cum Horus esset in convivio et quosdam alter- 
cantes vidisset ut eos sedaret in aure cuiusdam nichil dicendo mur- 
muravit."* IRRISIONE. Ut cum Tullius auditores intelligeret esse 
fatigatos ad eorum recreationem Lentulo socero suo intrante sic ait: 
‘quis alligavit socerum meum gladio?’ 


38. EXSUPERATIONE. Que Greco vocabulo hyperbole nuncupatur 
sicut est illud: ‘rorantia vidimus astra'."^ STULTITIA. A STULTI- 
TIA negotium inchoatur cum ab aliquo causam inchoante quod dic- 
tum est vel factum stulte ab aliquo recitatur ut illud vitiosum principium: 
‘Fortunam Priami narrabo et nobile bellum". COLLATIONE. COL- 
LATIONEm appellat quando plura pluribus conferuntur. SIMIL- 
TUDINEm vero dicit quando unum uni comparat. COLLATIONEm 
ali aliter distinguuunt inter COLLATIONEm et SIMILTUDINEm 


U! Of. Q 5.9.13, puerum coturnicum oculos eruentem. 

172 The reference is to Macrobius, Saturnalia 2.2.6, ‘Plancus in iudicio forte amici 
cum molestum testem destruere vellit, interrogavit, quia sutorem sciebat, quo artificio 
se tueretur. Ille urbane respondit: *Gallam subigo". Sutorium hoc habetur instru- 
mentum, quod non infacete in adulteri exprobrationem ambiguitate convertit? 
(Bornecque [1937] 258). Thierry ed. Fredborg [1988] 232.8-11. 

75 Cf. Master William of Champeaux (?) at MS York XVI.M.7 fol. 53rb under 
‘ab ambiguo’, ‘ut cum Tullius vellet quendam in iudicium ductum liberare qui diis 
calceos aureos et caligas etc. ornamenta solebat auferre, dixit “crus fregit" et erat 
ambiguum de quo crure diceret, sive de suo proprio sive de deorum [cruribus]’. It 
was common in Roman antiquity to break the legs of criminals as a punishment 
(cf. Cicero Pro Rosc. Am. 20.56, Philippics 13.12.27 etc... The anecdote is found in 
the Ad Herennium gloss of Master Alanus, but not ascribed to Cicero (MSS Harley 
6324 fol. 14rb, Perugia 237 fol. 17rb, Cremona 125 fol. 15va). The illustration is 
not included by Macrobius under his heading of ‘witticisms of Cicero’ (Sat. 2.3). 
Probably the fullest exposition of these illustrations will be found in Alanus's gloss. 
Compare too, for a slighter accompaniment of illustrations, Thierry ed. Fredborg 
[1988] 231-33. 

™ Alanus: ‘ut de Oratio qui cum esset in convivio et quosdam videret alter- 
cantes ut eos sedaret nichil dicendo murmuravit in aurem cuiusdam’. The full anec- 
dote and quotation from Horace is provided by Thierry (ed. Fredborg [1988] 
232.15-19), perhaps deriving at least the Horatian quotation from Master William 
of Champeaux (?) at MS York XVI.M.7 fol. 53rb. 

15 Macrobius Sat. 2.3.3, ‘Idem (Cicero) cum Lentulum generum suum, exiguae 
staturae hominem, longo gladio adcinctum vidisset: “quis, inquit, generum meum 
ad gladium alligavit?”’ Fredborg [1988] 232.20-21. Also found in Master William 
of Champeaux (?) at MS York XVI.M.7 fol. 53rb, similarly under ‘irrisione’. 

176 Neither William, Thierry nor Alanus have this. See Vergil Aeneid 3.567. 
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dicentes COLLATIONEm ese comparationem que in proprietate vitio- 
rum consideratur. SIMILITUDINEm vero appellat comparationem 
que in qualitate exteriori proponitur. "? 


39. LITTERARUM MUTATIONE. LITTERARUM mutationem 
quando littera alio quam rectum est ponitur loco. Sibi quisque fingere 
potest exemplum in quo littera a proprio loco transferatur ad alienum. 
EXPECTATIONE. EXPECTATIO est quando causa recreationis audi- 
torum loqui parumper differimus. NOVITATE. Gaudet quidem ani- 
mus varietate et sicut oculi diversarum rerum affectu magis detinentur, 
ita animi in rem notam se minus intendunt. 


40. HYSTORIA. Ut alibi legitur: urbanitas hystorie"? reficit animos. et 
undecumque petita iudicum voluntas levat tedium. VERSU. Et alibi dicit 
auctoritas: animi ducti? iocunditate'®' alicuius versus libentius audiunt. 
Unde ieiunia atque arida oratio advertit animos et aures delicatas radere? 
videtur. 


41. INTERPOLATIONE ALICUIUS iudicis scilicet vel adversarii inter- 
pellando. Unde cum loqueretur Cicero pro Ligario?? Tuberonem adver- 
sarium interpellando sic causam inchoavit: habes Tubero* quod accusatori 
maxime optandum est’. Cetera vero ad iudices convertit. Si vero sic proponeret 
quod habet Tubero maxime accusatori est optandum vis totius orationis 
languesceret. 


42. ARRISIONE. Ut Cicero cum ita loquens apud Beronicem!®® arri- 
dendo et plaudendo ei sibi attentionem comparavit. Negal! tamen 
Cornelius Celsus hec esse proemia quoniam sunt extra! litem. 


44.9 Vel ALITER: ille promittit se DICTURUm ALITER quam 
fuerit PARATus dicere, qui promittit se DICTURUm BREVIus quam 
apud se, tacita scilicet mente, primum disposuit. Ut enim dicit 
Quintilianus: multa premeditate'®’ domo affert orator?! a quibus attributis 


See also AH 4.45.59, Lausberg [1998] sect. 422, pp. 200-02. 
How did this term come to be inserted into the text of Quintilian at this 


point? (instead of ‘oportuna’—‘an opportune display of wit’: Butler [1960-63] II.33.). 
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Q 4.1.49. In the MS the ‘legitur’ of the first line of para. 40 replaced ‘dici- 


tur’ crossed out. Q; voluptas. 
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191 


Q 3.1.3. 

Q iucunditate. 

Q raderet. 

Q 4.1.66. 

Q 4.1.67; Cicero Pro Ligarto 1,2. 

Q convertat ad iudicem . . . oratio . . . vis omnis. 


> Q 4.1.19, Berenice. ... 
7 Q 4.1.12. 


Q quia sint. 
Section 43 deals with the lemmata M8.9-12. 


Q 5.13.3 pleraque praemeditata. . . . 
Q accusator. 
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persone vel negotio captetur benivolentia vel attentio ca specie dis- 
simulationis que dicitur dissimulatio rei serie. Dissimulatio vel dissi- 
mulatio prolixitatis lectoris diligentis est inquirere. Illud tamen est 
attendendum, ut a quibusdam veteribus didicimus, quod non omnis 
attentio [5vb] vel benivolentia ab attributis persone vel negotio com- 
paretur.!? 


From Brunetto Latin, Trésor (ca. 1260-66) 


The text given here is from Carmody [1948] 340-41 (III, 27-28); cfr. De 
inv. 1.17.24. It has been checked against Chabaille [1863] 499-502. Variants 
from this edition affecting the sense of the text are given in square brack- 
ets. For a description of the work see Appendix to ch 3 above, no. 2.1; 
for a translation see Baldwin and Barrette [1993] 300-02. The interest of 
this treatment of insinuatio lies in its thoroughness and in the vividness of 
its exemplification, which reflects Latini’s involvement in republican civic 
politics. His main exemplification here is drawn from the Senate debates 
following the discovery of the conspiracy of Catiline (ca. 108-62 B.c.), as 
recounted in the thirteenth-century French historical compendium Lz fat 
des Romans (in turn reworking Sallust's Bellum Catilinae). Besides drawing on 
these debates to exemplify local points, as here, Latini concludes his dis- 
cussion of the exordium with an extended critical analysis of two exemplary 
speeches from this episode (by Caesar and Cato); see Carmody [1948] III, 
34-38. On Latini’s use of this Roman material in the Trésor, and its con- 
text, see Davis [1984] 176-77 and Osmond [2000], esp. 15-16; also ch 13 
above. 


Ch 27: Des prologues ki sont par couverture 


Jusques ci a devisé li mestres [contes] comment on doit comencier son 
conte sans prologue ou par tel prologue ki n'ait couverture nule.... 
Mais quant la matre est contraire et laide et que li corages des oieurs 
sont comment contre lui, lors li estruet torner a la maistral coverture, 
et ce puet estre par ili okisons, ou pour ce ke la matire ou cou de 
quoi il voet parler ne siet pas a celui ki le doit oir, ains le desplaist; 
ou por ce que ton adversaire u. i. autre quel kil soit li fait entendre 
autres choses si kil les croit dou tout ou de la grigor partie, ou pour 
ce que li oieres est abesoigniés ou travailhés de maint autre ki ont 
parlé a lui devant. 


Up to this point, the author [text] has shown how you should begin 
your speech when no prologue is necessary, or when a straightforward 
prologue can be used. ... But when the case to be defended is difficult 


' The Ad Herennium. itself argues that listeners are made ‘attentive’ and ‘well- 
disposed" by discussion of ‘persons or things’ (1.4.7-1.5.8). 
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or distasteful and the sympathies of the audience are contrary, then 
one must have recourse to masterly dissemblance. There are three rea- 
sons why this may be necessary: it may be that the case itself is not 
pleasing to your listeners (or indeed, may even be distasteful), or it 
may be that your adversary or some other third party has regaled the 
audience with other arguments which have convinced them, wholly or 
in part. Finally, it may be that your listeners are restless or weary from 
having listened to numerous previous speakers. 


Ch 28: Comment on dott commencier son prologue quant la matire desplest as 
oians 

Et se ce est lee ta matire desplaise, il te covient covrir ton prologue 
en tel maniere, que se ce est cors d'ome ou autre chose ki li desplest 
ou k'il n'aime pas, tu ten tairas, et nommeras 4. home u autre chose 
qui li soit agreable et amable a lui, si comme Catelline fist quant il 
noumoit ses ancestres et lor bones oevres devant les signatours quant 
il se voloit covrir de la conjurison de Rome, et quant il lor disoit que 
cou n'estoit mie por mal mais por aidier les febles et les nonpoissans, 
si comme il avoit acoustumé tousjours, ce disoit. 2. Et ensi dois tu 
faindre ta volenté, et en lieu de l'ome ki desplaist ramentevoir .1. autre 
home ou autre chose ki soit amee; et en lieu de la chose ki est laide 
nomeras .1. bon hom u une bone chose plaisable, et en tel maniere 
que tu retraies son corage, de cou ki ne li siet mie a ce ki li doit 
plaire. Et quant ce sera fait tu te dois faindre ke tu ne voellies pas ce 
ke l'on quide ke ti voeilles ou ke tu ne deffendes mie cou que tu vieus 
deffendre, selonc cou ke Julle Cesar fist quant il volt deffendre les con- 
jurés. 3. Lors commence auques a endurcir les coers des oieurs, et tu 
dois maintenant entrer poi a pol a touchier ta entention, et moustrer 
que tous ce ke plaist as oians plest a toi, et ce que lor desplaist ne te 
soit pas a gré. Et quant tu auras apaiet celui a qui tu paroles, tu diras 
que de cele besoigne a toi ne tient ne ce ne quoi, c'est a dire que tu 
ne li fesis mie le mal que 4. autre li fist. 4. Ce dist la premiere amie 
Paris en ses letres k'ele li envoia, puis k'il Pavoit deguerpie por l'amour 
Elaine: je ne demande, fist ele, ton argent ne tes Joiaus por loier de 
mon cors; et ce vaut autant comme s'ele desist, tout cou te quist Elaine. 
5. Aprés ce dois tu niler que tu ne dies de lui ce meisme que tu en 
dis, selonc ce que Tulles dist contre Verres, je ne dirai, fist il, que tu 
ravisses le catel tes compaignons, ne ke tu desrobaisses maisons et viles; 
et ce vaut autant a dire comme s'il desist, tout cou as tu fet. 6. Mais 
tu te dois mout garder que tu ne dies ne l'un ne l'autre, en tel maniere 
ke soit descovertement, contre la volenté des orans ou contre ciaus kil 
ayme, ains soit si covertement kil meisme ne s'en apergolve, et que 
tu eslonges son cuer de ce k’il avoit proposé, et le conjoingnes [maine] 
a ton desirier. Et quant la chose iert a ce venue, tu dois ramentevoir 
.. essample samblable, ou proverbe ou sentence ou auctorité des sages 
homes, et mostrer ke ta besoigne soit dou tout resemblable a celui. 7. 
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Selonc ce que Catons dit contres les conjurés: Je di, fist il, ke ancienement 
Mallius Torquatus dampna son fil a mort, por ce k'il avoit combatu 
contre le commant de l'empire; autresi doivent iestre dampné cil con- 
juré ki voloient Rome destruire, car il ont pis fait que celui. 


Ch 28: How to start one’s prologue if the case one is to defend is by its nature 
distasteful to one’s listeners 


1. If you are to defend a case by its nature liable to cause offence, 
then you must distract your audience in your prologue in the follow- 
ing way: rather than naming the person or thing that will give offence, 
you must pass over the offending object in silence and name instead 
someone or something of which you know that your audience will 
approve. This is what Catiline did when he alluded to his ancestors 
and their good deeds before the Senate, when he wished to distract 
attention away from the conspiracy against Rome. He also used this 
device when he claimed that he had not organised the conspiracy out 
of any evil intent, but rather to aid the weak and powerless, as had 
always been his wont. 2. In this way, you must disguise your intent 
and, in place of the hated person, you must substitute a good man or 
a good and attractive thing, in such a way as to draw the attention 
of the listener away from what he finds repellent towards what he 
finds attractive. After that, you must feign that your inclinations are 
other than those that have been attributed to you, and you must deny 
that you are intending to defend the case that you are in fact plan- 
ning to defend. This is what Julius Caesar did when he spoke in favour 
of the conspirators. 3. At that point, the listeners! hearts will be begin- 
ning to soften, and then you will be able, little by little, to begin com- 
ing round to the substance of the case, making it clear all the time 
that whatever is dearest to your listeners’ hearts is equally dear to 
yours, and that whatever is distasteful to them is equally repellent to 
you. And when you have won your audience round, you will show 
that the accusations you face have nothing to do with you—that 1s to 
say that you were not responsible for the evils done, but that they 
were the work of another. 4. This is what Paris's first love says to him 
in the letters she sent him, after he had deceived her for love of Helen: 
‘I have no desire for your money or your jewels in exchange for my 
body’, she says—which is tantamount to saying that that is exactly 
what Helen was guilty of.'9? 5. After that, you must deny that you are 
intending to accuse your opponent of that thing of which you in fact 
intend to accuse him. This is what Tully does in speaking against 
Verres, when he says: ‘I am not accusing you of stealing your com- 
rades’ possessions, or of sacking homes and towns’. What he is in fact 


Paris's first love was the nymph Oenone. Latini's source here would seem to 


be Ovid's Heroides, V. 
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saying here is: ‘this is precisely what you have done’. 6. You must be 
extremely careful, however, not to employ either of these devices too 
openly, where you are speaking against the grain of the audience’s 
feelings and attacking someone in their favour; rather, you must speak 
so covertly as to prise your listeners! sympathies away from their orig- 
inal object and redirect them towards your position without their even 
so much as realising what is happening. And at this point, you should 
recall a relevant precedent, or cite some proverb or sententia or the dic- 
tum of some sage, and show that it applies precisely to the case you 
are making. Cato did just this when speaking against the conspirators, 
saying ‘in ancient times, Manlius Torquatus condemned his son to 
death because he countervened the orders of the Empire; by the same 
token, these conspirators who wished to destroy Rome must also die, 
for what they have done is far the greater evil’. 


[5] The tertium genus narrationis: De inv. 1.19.27, AH 1.8.12-13 


The relevance of this set of extracts is the close link between grammar and 
rhetoric in the schools of the medieval period. Both in regard to Book IV 
of the Ad Herennium and the ‘third’ kind of statement of facts (the narratio 
being the second part of a rhetorical speech), the rhetorical curriculum 
came close to that of the grammar school and scholars have long debated 
the boundary between the two.!” Grammar occupied a large section of 
Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory (parts of Books HII, VIII-X), Grilius' com- 
mentary on the De inventione was amply illustrated from the works of Vergil, 
and it is therefore no surprise that the medieval commentators on Cicero’s 
juvenilia, when they came to the third, or grammatical, or ‘practice’ form 
of narratio, Illustrated it with their reading of the classical auctores despite the 
fact that, as the author of the Ad Herennium admits, it was a genus of nar- 
ratio ‘a causa civili remotum'. We begin with extracts from Ut ait Quintilianus 
on Ad Herennium /.8.12:!9 


1. Hoc ordine agit de narratione. Tres species narrationis supponit: 
primo oratoriam narrationem quas proprietates habere debet osten- 
dendo. Sic ergo ait! UNUM genus EST narrationis quo genere nar- 
rationis EXPONIMUS, i.e., attendimus persuadere iudici exponendo, 
REM GESTAM vel tamquam GESTAM ET UNUMQUODQUE 
eorum que dicimus, TRAHIMUS, i.e., inducimus propter NOSTRAM 


19% See Murphy [1974] index s.v. ‘Grammar’. See also Marrou [1956] pt. III chs 
5-6; Irvine [1994]; and Mantello and Rigg [1996] 288ff. and 629ff. Knappe [1996] 
argues that rhetoric entered medieval England largely by way of the grammar cur- 
riculum. 

75 For modern commentary on this portion of the rhetorical curriculum see 
Mehtonen [1996] and her ch 10 above. 

196 See appendix to ch 1 above, XXII, and earlier in the present appendix. 
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UTILI[TATEM] propter quam UTILITATEM, determinat, CAUSAM 
VINCENDI adversarium. 


2. Secundum GENUS NARRATIONIS utile est AD EAS CAUSAS, 
Le. AD EA negotia exponenda DE QUIBUS IUDICIUM dandum 
est. Et attende quod non posuit Tullius diffinitionem oratorie narra- 
tionis, sed ex verbis predictis colligitur eius diffinitio. Secundum GENUS 
NARRATIONIS distinguit. Est ergo primo videndum quid sit digres- 
sio; secundo quibus appelletur nominibus; tertio quid afferat utilitatis; 
quarto quibus partibus orationis rethorice habeat interseri. 


7 rei ad utilitatem cause pertinentis extra ordinem 


198 


3. Est itaque digressio alicuius? 
percurrens tractatio. Multis modis vocatur digressio. Greci hanc parebasim 
appellant, Latini vero tum egressum vel egressionem tum excursum'?? tum 
genus expaciandi™™ vocant. 


4. Multa est digressionis utilitas. Hec enim efficit ut facilius aures iudicum 
que post dicturi erimus admittant, ne ius nostrum odio habeant.” Nichil enim 
facile persuadetur invitis. Multorum est opinio quod digressio soli 
confirmationi vel soli reprehensioni debeat interseri. Ar[istotilis] vero 
est sententia non soli narrationi sed singulis partibus"? posse digressionem 
subiungi et ex ea maxime illustrari ornarique orationem. si cohereat. 


5. Quod dicit Tullius huiusmodi est: Secundum GENUS est NAR- 
RATIONIS quod dicitur excursus QUOD INTERCURRIT 1.e., quo 
utendo orator vel alius fa- [6rb] vorabiliter excurrit. Quibus de cau- 
sis oratio a recto itinere declinet subiungit: NONNUMQUAM, i.e., 
sepe exponatur orator vel alius, CAUSA FIDEI ut in oratione? contra 
Verrem. composita ad laudem Cicilie CAUSA FIDEI Cicero divertit; AUT 
CRIMINATIONIS. Laus enim?" hominum vel vituperium, regionum descrip- 
tio sepe digressionibus exponuntur; vel TRANSITIONIS, i.e., vel causa 
COMMODIUS transeundi ad sequentia ut Ovidius? frequenter digred- 
itur ut COMMODIUS de una fabula ad aliam transeat. Vel APPA- 
RATIONIS, i.e., recreationis vel voluntatis. Ut enim dicit Ennodius:® 
dilatis diutius dicendi voluntatibus. oratio refrigescit*” Alii appellant APPA- 


Q 4.3.14. 

Q4.3.12: Greek parekbasis: Lausberg [1998] sect. 340, 158. 

3.12. 

3.4. 

3.10, oderint. 

.3.4, etiam questionibus. 

O 4.3.13, 3.7.27, and cf. Magister Alanus MS Harley 6324 fol. 16ra; Thierry 


ed. Freborg [1988] 119.30; AH 1.8.12; Julius Victor ed. Halm [1863] 428.12; and 


Cic. 
204 
205 
206 


here 
207 


In Verrem 11.2.1.2 or IL 4. 

Q 4.3.12. 

Q 4.1.77. 

Not Ennodius at all, of course: see next note. How such an author crept in 
is one of the mysteries of the medieval classroom. 

Q 4.3.2, voluptatibus . . . refrigescat. The scribe or lecturer has missed Quintilian’s 


point. 
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RATIONEM quamlibet necessitatem ut Cicero dicit pro Milone"? necesse 
. . H q . 
fuit. digredi*® ut in oratione qua usus est apparet.?!° 


6. TERTIUM GENUS NARRATIONIS EST poetica narratio que 
remota est A CAUSA CIVILI i.e., que non est idonea ad negotium 
civile exponendum, IN QUO i.e., circa quam poeticam narrationem 
CONVENIT EXERCERI oratorem ut COMMODIUS possit uti pre- 


dictis speciebus narrationis. 


7. Secundam speciem narrationis quam poeticam appellat latius perse- 
quitur species eius breviter perstringens, quare?!! unam dicit positam 
IN PERSONIS quam appellant multi personalem, alteram dicit ver- 
sari circa negotiorum expositionem que a multis negotialis nuncupatur. 


8. Poetica narratio personalis est qua intendit poeta personarum pro- 
prietates exprimere quamvis ibi narretur negotium. Poetica narratio 
negotialis est qua intendit poeta vel aliquis hystoriographus exprimere 
negotium licet inducantur persone. Cuiusmodi narratione Salustius uti- 
tur. Alii aliter describunt ut personalem diffiniant narrationem que in 
personarum sese invicem alloquentium introductione attenditur cum 
SERMONIS festivitate, ANIMORUM dissimulatione, FORTUNE 


subita commutatione que a solis scribentibus comedias exercetur.?? 


9. Negocialis narratio est que hoc totum non habet. Narrationem que 
versatur circa NEGOTIORUM expositionem in TRES species subdi- 
vidit. Sed videtur sibi contrarius"? FABULAM enim appellat narra- 
tionem in qua continentur nec res?!* vere nec VERI SIMILES cuiusmodi 
SUNT sententie QUE exponuntur TRAGOEDIIS. Superius autem 
FABULAM esse veri similem videtur monstrasse ubi ait esse inchoan- 
dum quandoque a fabula veri simili.” Sed superius nomen fabule 
communius accepit. 


10. Illud etiam attende quod poetica narratio quandoque largius 
accipitur ut historias includat; quandoque strictius accipitur, secundum 
quam acceptationem sole fabule vel ARGUMENTA poetce narrationes 


208 Q 4.3.17; ‘alii... dicit represent a marginal addition in the MS. 
209 O degredi: Winterbottom and Rademacher; ‘digredi’ Butler. 
20 Q palet, 


211 


pension sign above and between the two letters. 


212 


213 


214 Suprascript in the MS. 


Possibly ‘quarum’, though the abbreviation is basically ‘qr’ with a small sus- 


Cf. Q 3.8.9, 10.1.101; Thierry, ed. Fredborg [1988] 119-20; Riedel [1924], 


2, 32; Curtius [1973] Exc. xi and 223; PL 176.768Dff. (Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon, 
III.4, 
tragedies, comedies, satires, heroic verse and lyric, iambics, certain didactic poems, 
fables and histories, ... [which] are capable of conferring no perfection . . .°). 


trans. Taylor [1961], where Hugh dismisses ‘all the songs of the poets— 


*But Cicero seems to contradict himself". 


?5 See the present appendix, above [4] sect. 33. Caplan [1954] 18-19 takes 


‘fabula veri simili’ to be two different things: ‘a fable, a plausible fiction . . .". 
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nuncupantur. Similiter hoc nomen ARGUMENTUM diversa sumitur 
significatione. Dicuntur autem ARGUMENTA prefationes seu capit- 
ula que comediis prescribuntur sic appellata quoniam totius COMEDIe 
sententiam in unam summam arguatur. Inde etiam hoc nomen ARGU- 
MENTUM transsumptum est ad res fictas QUE TAMEN FIERI 
POTUerunt, que, ut quibusdam placet, nomine argumenti vocantur 
quando auditores?^ arguuntur ad credendum. 


11. Ad loquendum de personarum narratione parumper divertit, docens 
que in personali narratione debeant contineri. ILLUD ergo GENUS 
NARRATIONIS QUOD VERSATUR circa personarum proprietates 
exponendas DEBET continere FESTIVITATEM SERMONIS, i.e., 
ornatum verborum qui dicitur festivitas quoniam in festivis diebus sese 
solent homines adornare. 


12. Et attende quod non minus ornatus debet in comediis adhiberi 
nec proprietas stili mediocris evanescat. Tragedia?! itaque non ad soc- 
cos descendat nec in coturnos surgat comedia. ANI[MORUM] DIS[SIMILI- 
TUDINEM] quod statim subdividi: GRAVITATEM que erat in 
Demea; LENITATEM que ex verbis imitationis attenditur. Hec enim 
dissimulatio ANIMORUM in Bucolicis exprimitur ubi Tityrus occisus, 
Melibeus solitus introducitur. 


13. SPEM qua sepe Carinus elevabitur. SUSPICIONEM que sepe 
Pamphilus deprimebatur vel SUSPICIONE quam sepe Pamphilus 
mordebatur"? Carinus dum de Pamphilo male suspicabatur. DESI- 
DERIUM quo Pamphilus desiderabat quod Carinus suam duceret 
Philomenam. DISSIMULATIONEM que in apparatu nuptiarum dinos- 
citur. MISERICORDIAM qua motus est Pamphilus pariente Gliscerio;?? 
non solum debet comedia exprimere predictas proprietates seu affatus 
sed continere. 


14. VARIETATES i.e., varias proprietates RERUM, personarum vitia, 
diversitatem etatum, negotiorum et con- [6va] -dicionum. Alii appel- 
lant VARIETATES RERUM diversitates scenarum quibus distingui- 
tur comedia. Nam, ut dicit Remigius scribens in Donatum:?? scenarum 
ala est motteia in qua inducuntur 1uvenes qui sunt mobiles. Alia est 
stataria in qua inducuntur senes qui sunt stabiles. 


26 The suspension sign above the ʻe’? suggests a termination in ‘em’ but ‘es’ 
seems required by the verb. 

?7 Q 10.2.22. For the Virgil Bucolics reference, see next extract. 

?5 The words between ‘SUSPICIONEM’ and ‘mordebatur’ are in the margin 
of the MS. 
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In Terence's Andria (The Girl from Andros) Glycerium is seduced and made preg- 


nant by Pamphilus, who then promises to marry her, though his father has already 
arranged another marriage for him with Philumena, whom Charinus loves; Pamphilus 
naturally wants Charinus to marry Philumena, so he can marry Glicerium. 


220 


Cf. 22 sect. 4 of the commentary on Terence in Wessner [1962] vol. 1. 
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15. FORTUNE COMMUTATIONEM quod statim subdividit: 
INSPERATUM INCOMMODUM quod Davo contingit quando mit- 
titur in pistinum. SUBITAM LETITIAM qua innovatur Pamphilus 
cum sibi data Glicerium.?! Rursus debet personalis narratio demon- 
strare EXITUM i.e., inem RERUM i.e., comediarum, esse IOCUN- 


DUM i.e., esse continentem iocunditatem et reconciliationem personarum. 


16. Predicta observanda sunt in comediis sed hoc modo quod transi- 
guntur Le., cum quadam brevitate attinguntur hec supra dicta in 
exercendis comediis, ut sit sensus: in comediis,””? que exerceri et TRAC- 
TARI debent non ab oratore sed a poetis. Alii exponunt ‘transigi’ pro 
‘perfici’. Et est tractum, ut dicunt, a comedentibus. Tunc enim cibus 
dicitur perfectus quando dentibus constrictus ad stomachum est tran- 
sactus ac sl diceret: in oratoria narratione predicta non debent obser- 
vari. Sed HEC supra dicta TRANSIGENTUR i.e., perficientur IN 


exercendis personalibus narrationibus. 


From Alanus, commentary on the Ad Herennium,” base text from MS 
Harley) fol. 16va: 


DEBET etiam HABERE ANIMORUM DISSIMILITUDINEM: hoc 
est preceptum quod pertinet ad eos de quibus secundum hoc genus 
narrationis est loquendum; dicit enim quod debent persone introducte 
dissimiles habere animos et ita debent introduci, quod bene exprimit 
Virgilius in Buccholicis ubi est prima Egloga,?* ubi introducit Titirum 
otiosum et cantilenis vacantem, Melibeum vero sollicitum et patrie fines 
fugientem, et in secunda Egloga?? ubi introducit unum amantem, scili- 
cet Coridona, alterum amorem fugientem, scilicet, Alexim; QUOD 
autem dicit ANIMORUM DISSIMILITUDINEM prolensis"?? est com- 
plectens sequentia et sunt sequentia tamquam eius species: GRAVI- 
TATEM, LENITATEM"" ut de duobus fratribus apud Terentium in 
Adelfoi,?* quorum alter Micon,” scilicet lenis erat et iocosus, alter 
vero Demea, scilicet gravis erat et severus. SPEM METUM sicut in 
Andria?? Terentii ubi Carinus sperat eam habere quam nolebat habere 


221 See below, notes to next extract. 

222 “at sit sensus: in comediis' have been added into the margin by the scribe. 

223 See Appendix to ch 1 above, XX and note MSS sigla there indicated. 

224 Le, Vergil, Eclogues I, where Tityrus is at pastoral ease for songs and plea- 
sure, whilst Melibeous is worrying about their virtual exile. 

?5 Eclogues II, introducing the shepherd Corydon, vainly in love with ‘Alexim, 
delicias domini’ (Ecl. II.1—2). 

226 = prolepsis? 

227 MS Pe: levitatem. 

223 Terence, Adelphoe “The Brothers’ (Micio and Demea) trans. Radice (1976) 331ff. 

79 MS Pe: Micio. 

250 Terence, Andria trans. Radice [1976] 31ff MS Pe f. 19vb. 
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Pamphilus. SUSPICIONEm,?! sicut ibidem Carinus male suspicabatur 
de Pamphilo. DISSIMULATIONEM, sicut de senibus qui dissimula- 
bant erga filios.?? MISERICORDIAM, sicut de Pamphilo quo motus 
est misericordia erga amicam suam que de morte CRISIDIS dolebat, 
aut de Critone?? qui motus misericordia venit Athenas ab Andro causa 
notificandi Gliscerii genus, et preterea in hoc genere narrationis 
oportet esse RERUM VARIETATES que referatur ad ipsas scenas 
quas oportet esse varias, ut alia sit motoria in qua inducantur iuvenes, 
alia statoria in qua inducantur senes qui sunt stabiles? hanc autem 
scenarum VARIETATEm Remigius super editionem Donati distin- 
guit? et hoc est RERUM i.e., diversorum negotiorum VARIETATES, 
Le., varios eventus. FORTUNE COMMUTATIONEM ut de pau- 
pertate in divitias, de bono enim solent homines?" decidere et econ- 
verso; INSPERATUM INCOMMODUM ut habuit Priamus?? et ut 
Davo contigit quando missus fuit in pistinum.?? SUBITAM LETI- 
CIAM, ut de Carino quando adeptus est Pamphiliam?? et de Davo 
ubi dicit ‘Dii boni, quod bono porto’; IOCUNDUM RERUM EXI- 
TUM quod manifestum est in comedis, semper enim in leücia ter- 
minari debent comedie et a tristitia incipere, tragedia vero econverso. 
Omnes autem VARIETATES iste et COMMUTATIONEs in libris 


comicis manifestari possunt. 


From Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor: 


[The text given here is from Carmody [1948] 352-53 (III. 41), checked 
against Chabaille [1863] 518-19. Latini is unusual among Italian vernac- 
ular adaptors of Ciceronian rhetoric in the attention he pays to literary 
uses of rhetoric: more representative of the strictly ‘civic’ concerns of early 


2 DESIDERIUM having been dropped in both MSS Harley and Perugia. 

?? In the Andria Simo is a gentleman in late middle age and his freeman Sosia 
is elderly. 

75 In the Andria Crito is a visitor from Andros, cousin to Chrysis, to whom 
Glycerium is supposed to be the sister. Crito comes to Athens to reveal the true 
stock of Glycerium; ‘erga amicam’: Radice [1976] 44. 

23 MS Harley fol. 16vb. 

?5 Lewis and Short [1933] 1168 give motorius/statarius as dramatic terms from 
the commentator Aelius Donatus, fourth-century commentator on Vergil and Terence, 
referring to ‘a stirring, bustling, noisy style of playing’ and its opposite. 

23 Cf. above, previous extract, section 14. 

237 MS Florence BML LXXL4: add ‘in malum’. 

?5 Priam, the last king of Troy, lost his sons and eventually his own life in the 
great seige celebrated in Homer's Iad (as mediated to the Middle Ages by way of 
Dictys Cretensis, Dares Phrygius, Joseph of Exeter, etc.). 

?9 *p[r[istrinum*: mill, place where corn is pounded; Terence Andria 1.2.28. 

20 Probably a reference to Charinus's love, in the Andria for Chremes" daughter 
Philumena. 

24 Terence Andria 2.2.1 ‘di boni, boni quid porto’. 
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vernacular rhetoricians is the terse dismissal of the ‘third type of narration’ 
in the fourteenth-century Ad Herennium adaptation, Avvegnia Dio che la natura 
ministrasse, ch 23 (MS. BNCF II. I. 71, 189v) as ‘of interest only to great 
poets and writers! (grandi poeti e autori)|: 


Ch 31: Dou conte ki est par geu ou par envotsure 


La tierce matire dou fait dire n'apertient pas as chose citaines, ains 
est por gieu et por solas; et nanporquant il est bone chose que l'on 
s'acoustume a bien conter, car on divient mieus parlant en grant 
besoignes, et por ce en dira li mestres toute la nature. 2. Tulles dit 
ce ke l’en dit en ceste derreniere maniere, ou il devise les proprietés 
et les meurs dou cors, u il devise les proprietés d’un autre chose. Et 
sil devise les proprietés d'une chose, il covient a fine force que son 
dit soit fable ou istore ou argument; et por ce fait il bon a savoir ke 
monte a dire l'un et koi l'autre. 3. Et certes fables est .1. conte ke l'en 
dit des choses ki ne sont pas voires ne voirsamblables, si comme li 
fable de la nef ki vola parmi l'aar longement. Istores est de raconter 
les anciennes choses ki ont esté veraiement, mais eles furent devant 
nostre tens, loins de nsotre memore. Argumens c'est a dire une chose 
fainte ki ne fu pas, mais ele pot bien estre, et le disr hom por resam- 
blance d'aucune chose, et se li parleour devise les proprietés dou cors; 
et il convient que par ses dis reconoisse les meurs et les proprietés dou 
cors et del corage ensamble, c'est a dire s'il est vieus u joenes u s'il 
est cortois u vilains, u des autres teus proprietés. 4. A ceste choses 
covient avoir grant aournment, et li soit formés de la diversité des 
choses, et de la dessamblance des corages, et de fierté, et de debonaireté, 
d'esperance, de paour, de suspection, de desirier, de fainture, d'erreur, 
de misericorde, de remuement de fortune, de periz ke l'om ne quidoit, 
de soudaine leece, et de bone fin, selonc ce ke cis livres divisera ¢ca 
avant, la u il ensegnera prendre les aornements et la biauté des paroles. 
Por ce n'en dist ore plus ke dit en a, ains tornera a la premiere maniere 
dou fet dire, ke est apelee citeine. 


Ch 41: On the type of narration. that is undertaken for play or entertainment 


The third manner of narration does not pertain to civil matters, but 
rather is undertaken for entertainment and pleasure. It 1s nevertheless 
a good thing to gain practice in artful narration, for in this way one 
gains skills in speaking that may be turned to account in situations of 
great importance, and so the author will give a full account of this 
aspect of speaking. 2. Tully says when we employ this third manner 
of narration, we either describe the properties and habits of persons, 
or of some other thing. When we are describing the properties of a 
thing, our speech will be either a fable or a history or a realistic nar- 
rative; and for this reason it is useful to know what each of these forms 
of narration comprises. 3. A fable is a narration of things that are 
neither true nor verisimilar, like the story of the ship that flew long 
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miles through the air. A history consists of an account of past events 
that really took place, but which occurred long ago, and lie out of the 
reach of our memory. A realistic narrative consists of an account of 
something imagined and which did not take place, but which plausi- 
bly might have done; it is so called because it resembles a real event, 
and, if the speaker is describing the properties of persons, he must 
give due attention to emotional and psychological properties and habits, 
that is to say, to whether his characters are young or old, whether 
they are well-mannered or uncouth, and other such properties. 4. When 
recounting such tales, it is necessary to adorn one’s speech most art- 
fully and to enrich them with a great variety of things, showing the 
diversity of men's characters and illustrating arrogance and mildness, 
hope, fear, distrust, desire, hypocrisy, error, pity, and reversals of for- 
tune, unexpected perils, and sudden joys and happy outcomes, such 
as will be illustrated later on in the book, when we discuss the adorn- 
ment of speech and the beauties of words. In view of this, we shall 
say nothing more on this subject at present, but will return to the first 
manner of narration, which we might call civil. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS ANTIQUITY 


[6] The "issue? [‘constitutio’/ ‘status’] of definition’ and the glossing of the grain 
law of LAppuleus Saturninus (AH? 1.12.21) 


[At AH 1.12.21 the anonymous late Roman republican author illustrates 
one of the constitutiones upon which cases at law depend—the ‘issues’ [status], 
that of ‘definition’, when the name by which an offence is described 1s 
called into question (‘theft/sacrilege’ is the example given in De inv. 1.8.11 
and 2.18.55: i.e., not ‘did he do it? [conjectural issue]? but ‘was it theft or 
sacrilege?’ [definitional issue, because the item was stolen from a temple]). 
The Ad Herennium illustration is strongly practical, relevant [to its presumed 
contemporary audience] and recent: it refers to the second plebeian tri- 
bunate (100 5.c.) of L.Appuleius Saturninus?? in which he proposed a law 
fixing the fee for grain at 5/6ths of an as (per modius)—eight times less 
than the (Gracchan) lex Sempronia frumentaria of 123 5.c.?? Quintus Caepio, 
city Quaestor (in charge of the public treasury), was the son of the consul 
Q,Servilius Caepio who had in 105 been defeated by the Cimbri and 
Teutones, and as the result of a tribunician charge, lost his senatorial rank 
and imperum—Saturninus, it is said, was associated actively with the dis- 
grace of Caepio consul? 


?? For a full and learned discussion of Saturninus see Beness [1991]. The notes 
of Calboli [1969] 223-25 and Caplan [1954] 38-39 ad loc. are essential too. 

?5 Beness [1991] 37. 

?* See Calboli [1969] 223 and Achard [1989] 20. 
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The text of the passage from the AH, as found in Thierry of Chartres's 
Heptateuchon,"® is as follows: 


Cum Lucius Saturninus legem frumentariam de semissibus et trien- 
tibus laturus esset, Q,Cepio qui per id tempus pretor?' urbanus erat, 
docuit senatum erarium pati non posse largitionem tantam.?" 


Senatur decrevit si eam legem ad populum ferat adversus rem p[ubli- 
cam] videri eum??? facere.?? 


Saturninus ferre?? coepit [;] college?! intercedere.?? Ille?? nichilomi- 


nus cistellam?" detulit. 


256 8 


contra?" intercedentibus collegis"? adversus rem 


29 impetum facit. 


Caepio ut illum 
p[ublicam] vidit ferre cum viris bonis 


Pontes?? disturbat. 


?5 MS Chartres Bibl. Mun. 497 fol. 233ra. On the MS see Munk Olsen [1982] 
162 (C.90). 

246 The received text reads ‘quaestor’. 

%7 Caplan: ‘When L.S. was about to introduce the grain law concerning the five- 
sixths as, Quintus Caepio, who was city quaestor during that time, explained to the 
Senate that the treasury could not endure so great a largess’. That is, because 
the public treasury would then be buying the corn up dear and selling it cheap to 
the people. 

?5 So Achard; other texts ‘ea’. 

?9 Caplan: “The Senate decreed that if S. should propose that law before the 
people he would appear to be doing so against the common weal’. 

250 Te. the law. 

2! 'Tribunician colleagues (?). 

?? Interposed a veto against Saturninus (or against Caepio and the Senate pre- 
venting the passing of the legislation?). 

75 ‘There seems to be a small, suprascript annotation here, perhaps referring to 
the person to whom ‘ille’ refers, i.e., Saturninus. 

?9! sistellam. This was the urn from which the names of the tribes or centuries 
were drawn out by lot (Smith [1869] 288a) to establish the order of voting at the 
comitia or assembly and to decide the affiliation of the new citizens. The ‘bringing 
up/down’ of the sistella was a sign that voting was at hand (Livy, Ab urbe condita 
libri 25.3.16 ‘sitellaque lata est’; Achard [1989] 20 n. 90, Calboli [1969] 224 n. 31). 

75 The ‘bringing down [detulii] of the sistellae indicated that voting was to take 
place. Caplan translates: ‘Saturninus proceeded with his motion. His colleagues inter- 
posed a veto; nevertheless he brought the lot-urn down for the vote’. 

256 Saturninus. 

?7 Advb. ‘against [the Senate]’. 

Saturninus! tribunician colleagues. 

29 The senators presumably; at any rate the leaders, optimates. 

“The pontes were raised walkways that carried those voting to the voting bas- 
kets [cistas]. The plural indicates that in the assemblies the voters from each tribe, 
summoned one by one into the electoral enclosure, walked along two bridges in 
two lines on either side of the Temple of Castor, and that the bridges on which 
they walked to the voting basket were attached to the two sides of the steps lead- 
ing to the Temple. If the elections were held in other locations the bridges were 
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Cistas??! deicit. 


Impedimento est quo setius feratur"? 


Accersitur? Caepio maiestatis.?^* 


Despite the difficulües obviously associated with explaining such a passage 
in the Chrstian Middle Ages, commentators from Manegoldus onwards 
wrestled valiantly with it. We present here as the culmination of this gloss- 
ing, extracts from the Ut ait Quintilianus gloss. This gloss represents the sum 
of twelfth-century scholarship on the passage. The ancient text 1s taken as 
absolutely authoritative and relevant, even to the extent of debating appar- 
ent conflicts with the De inventione (the last paragraph). All previous com- 
menting resources and traditions have been applied to construct a gloss 
that is—so far as we know—relatively original, and inventive in an earnest 
attempt to make clear what the ancient situation reflected in the Ad Herennium 
seems to have been. Yet, this extensive gloss 1s no nearer the truth of the 
matter than Manegold had been: the actual details that lay behind the Ad 
Herennium. were not to be penetrated by the relatively weak philological 
armoury of the twelfth century. Further, the intelligent common sense of 
Thierry of Chartres has been for the most part abandoned. Thierry realised 
that his contemporaries did not have the interest in, nor the need for, nor 
the ability to construct an accurate philological apparatus for this passage. 
He felt the passage had to be clarified, because the text in which it was 
contained was felt to have continued relevance in his day, but he believed 
no great philological project was to be constructed about it. Subsequent 
decades, funded by we know not what, ignored this advice and piled Ossa 
upon Pelion, reaching in the end an impasse that was too far removed 
from the needs of the day, yet insufficiently authoritative in itself. We invite 
readers to compare the later vernacular paraphrases and the mature Renais- 


arranged differently. An attempt to disturb the elections could take the form of tak- 
ing away or occupying the bridges (Cic. Att. 1.14.5 “operae Clodianae pontes occu- 
parunt”’; Calboli 224 n. 32). We are fortunate in having a coin from the moneyer 
P. Licinius Nerva of A.D. ca. 113 or 112 showing one voter at the beginning of 
the pons stooping to pick up his voting tablet [tabella] from an assistant standing 
below or beside the fons, and on the other side of the assistant, at the other at the 
end of the pons, another voter depositing his tabella into the voting basket (Crawford 
[1974] 2:305-06, with thanks to Kathryn Welch, in whose The Romans a picture of 
the coin also appears (Welch [1997] 31). The pontes were apparently designed to 
prevent patrons (or their stooges) hustling clients at election-time: it was only pos- 
sible for the voter to approach the cista, not the voter plus patron[s] /stooge[s]. 

20! Smith [1869] 288a: wicker-work boxes or baskets into which at the Roman 
assembly meetings [comitiae] voters cast their ballots [tabella]. The wicker-work con- 
struction, if obvious from a coin Smith cites, is not so obvious from the coin cited 
above, where the box seems more like a modern swing-top kitchen üdy. 

22 Caplan: ‘and blocks further action on the motion’. Caepio thus aborted due 
constitutional voting process, hence the accusation of ‘treason’. 

26 So Achard. Caplan and Marx ‘arcessitur’. 

26 Treason. In this case the definition of the ‘crime’ was obviously important. 
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sance gloss of Franciscus Maturantius Perusinus, which we present imme- 
diately following the Ut ait Quintilianus extracts] 


The 


265 
266 
267 


Ad Herennium gloss Ut ait Quintilianus: 


3.29 Ubi sit [fol. 9vb] investiganda diffinitiva constitutio ostendit. 
CAUSA, i.e., tractatus civilis negotii, CONSTAT, i.e., exercetur, 
DIfANITIONE, i.e. per diffinitiones, CUM EST IN CONTRO- 
VERSIA, ie. cum dubitatur QUO NOMINE, seu QUO VOCA- 
BULO FACTUM debeat apPELLan. 


4. Ponit thema?" in quo diffinitiva constitutio potest reperiri. Est ergo 
notandum apud Romanos id inolevisse consuetudinis"? ut communis 
annona populo distribueretur tempore definito. ? LUCIUS ergo 
SATURNINUS Romanus pretor tempore quo communis populo erat 
distribuenda annona ut in se populi inclinaret favorem, leges seu pre- 
ceptum dedit de mensuris sub quibus dividebatur annona ampliandis 
quarum quedam semisses, alique trientes nuncupantur. 


5. QUINTUS itaque CEPIO QUI tunc TEMPORIS erat Romanus?” 
QUESTOR DOCUIT SENATUM quod communis annona”! NON 
ad TANTAM sufficeret LARGITIONEM. Verum nec Senatores nec 
amici senatorum a proposito valebant Saturninum coercere. QUINTUS 
igitur CEPIO in eum IMPETUM FECIT, PONTES quos 1pse cons- 
truxerat ad legem promulgandam vel ad annonam distribuendam?? 
DisiECIT. Obicitur ei crimen lese??? MAIESTATIS. Quid autem sit 
ledere MAIESTATEM per diffinitionem investigamus. 


6. Ouod dicit huiusmodi est: LUCIUS: hoc vocabulum est prenomen, 
SATURNINUS: hoc vocabulum est proprium nomen ipsius persone; 
est enim datum sine respectu; erat daturus LEGEM sive preceptum 
FRUMENTARIAM, Le pertinentem ad frumentum de quo esset legem 
daturus, determinat DE SEMI[S]SIBUS ampliandis et TRIENTIBUS 


augmentandis. Est enim semis dimidia pars modii quemadmodum triens 


quarta?? pars eiusdem. Quia cum LUCIUS SATURNINUS esset 


Appendix to ch 1 above, XXII. 
The Arabic numerals are as explained in this appendix [4] above. 
Here as elsewhere there are links with the Alanus gloss, which should be con- 


sulted in connection with ‘Ut ait Quintilianus’. 


268 


An odd expression: surely ‘inolevisse consuetudinem" would have been more 


normal? 


269 
270 


275 


A. novelty. 
Probably a misreading for ‘urbanus’. 


7 A misreading for ‘aerarium’? 


Novelties. 


#3 ‘The introduction of this term is an antiquarian touch. 


For Roman names see Hammond and Scullard [1970] 720-21. 
Error persists here despite Thierry [Fredborg 1988] 239.25. 
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daturus preceptum DE SEMISSIBUS ET TRIENTIBUS augmentan- 
dis, QUINTUS—istud est prenomen—CEPIO—istud est proprium 
nomen—QUI PER ID TEMPORIS quo communis annona fuit pop- 
ulo distribuenda, Romanus QUESTOR, querebat enim per singulas 
provincias tributa sive annonam que populo debebatur Romano, 
DOCUIT SENATUM—quid DOCUerIT SENATUM determinat— 
[A]ERARIUM, i.e., communem annonam, NON POSSE sufficere ad 
TANTAM distribu TIONEM. 


7. Licet enim [AJERARIUM proprie communis pecunia appelletur, 
tamen quandoque ad communem annonam transumitur."? SENATUS 
cognovit SI FERAT SATURNINUS EAM LEGEM AD POPULi 
favorem, eum inferre detrimentum R[EI] P[UBLICE], vel eis quorum 
est R[ES] P[UBLICA]. SATURNINUS non desistens a proposito 
CEPIT FERRE legem predictam. COLLEGE, i.e., amici senatorum 
sive ipsius Saturnini? ceperunt INTERCEDERE, i.e prohibere ne talis 
lex daretur vel ne annona sub tali lege distribueretur. 


8. ILLE, scilicet SATURNINUS, non ideo MINUS DETULIT, i.e., 

lussit deseri? 7? SCISTELLAM qua lex conturbatur, vel, sub numero 
singulari, cls TELLAM appellat multitudinem vasorum que ad annone 
distributionem exigebantur. Sed postquam CEPIO VIDIT SATURNI- 
NUm nocere REi PUBLIce, collectis"? predictis CONTRAdicENTIBUS 
Saturninum, IMPETUM FACIT Scipio? in SATURNINUm. PONTES 
constructos ad legem promulgandam vel ad annonam distribuendam 
DISTURBAT, i.e., destruit et disrumpit.?! CISTAS quibus con- 
tinebatur*? frumentum DEICIT. Vel CISTAS appellat mensuras ad 


quas distribuebatur annona. 


276 “For although the treasury is called properly public “money”, yet sometimes 
the term is transferred to describe the corn dole’. This is not, of course what is at 
stake in the passage in question from the Ad Herennium, though the cheap price for 
corn that Saturninus sought might well be described as a kind of ‘dole’. 

?7 Thus preserving the ambiguity noted by Thierry ed. Fredborg [1988] 239.2527. 

278 “To be abandoned’, or 'def[f ]Jeri—'to be brought up’? 

279 Probably a mistake for ‘COLLEGIS. 

79 | = Cepio. 

23! Manegoldus (IV): ‘pontes, id est gradus pulpiti [pulpitum, -î platform, tribune 
for public readings, debates or for actors (‘the boards’ of a theatre)] quo ille debe- 
bat ascendere ad exponendam legem gentibus, id est populo, disturbabat'; Odalricus 
(XI): ‘pontes vocat gradus quos ad recitationem ascensurus erat’; Etsi ea: ‘Pontes dis- 
turbat, i.e pontes, i.e., scalas [= Thierry] obruit per quas consul volebat ascendere in 
pulpitum [= Manegoldus] ad promulgandum legem’; Thierry (XV ed. Fredborg 
[1988] 239.28-30) ‘pontes disturbat, id est scalam, per quam fiebat ascensus ad pul- 
pitum, in quo leges/recitabantur; Alanus (XX): ‘pontes disturbat. i.e., scalas obruit 
per quas consul ascendebat pulpitum ad provulgandam legem’. The numbers in 
Roman capitals are the numbers assigned to the relevant glosses in the appendix 
to chapter 1 above. 

?? So Thierry ed. Fredborg [1988] 239.30, except that whereas Thierry says the 
‘law’ was contained in the cistas, Ut ait Quintilianus says corn was. This is yet another 
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9. IMPEDIMENTO EST ut non”? SETIUS, i.e., ut non fiat annone 
distributio sub lege predicta; SETIUS enim quod est adverbium com- 
parativum ponitur pro ‘secus’ adverbio quod sepe pro negativo adver- 
bio accipitur.”** CEPIO ACCESSITUR,”® i.e., arguitur lesionis [10ra] 
MAIESTATIS Romane. Et ita in predicto themate CONSTITUTIO 
reperitur LEGITIMA cum tractanda est EX DIffNITIONE, i.e., per 
diffinitionem, que monstratur cum subiungit quia ipsum VOCABU- 
LUM, i.e., ipsa significato vocabuli, DIfiNITUR, i.e., debet diffiniri, 
CUM QUERITUR, i.e., dubitatur, QUID SIT ledere MAIESTATEM 


Romanam. 


10. Hic solet queri utrum omnis diffinitiva constitutio circa scriptum 
versetur"? Sed cum sepe vis vocabuli, quod nullo scripto continetur, 
diffinienda occurrat, videtur omnis diffinitiva constitutio ex scripto vel 
in scripto," ideo non omnes diffinitive constitutiones communi voca- 
bulo legitime nuncupantur. Vel fortasse scriptum communi accepta- 
tione appellatur quicquid scripto est representatum. Cum ergo diffinitio 
scripto sit representabilis merito, omnis diffinitiva constitutio que ex 
diffinitione constat, dicitur circa scriptum versari. 


vernacular paraphrase Avvenga Dio che la natura ministrasse 


[Taken from MS BNCT ILL71 (description in Ward [1995c], 67-68), fol. 


197 


r-v (ch 39). For a description of the text see the Appendix to ch 3 


above, no. 8. The paragraph division in the text given below is ours. A 
feature of this commentary, well-illustrated here, is the inclusion of exam- 


ples 


of sample speeches to be used as models for readers’ own oratorical 


practice. For further examples of such model speeches, see the appendix 


to Cox (2003a)]. 


Spesse volte avviene che nascie lite e controverssia fra alchuni non 
sappiendo la difinizione della cosa che essa sia oinche nome il fatto si 
chiami come appare in quessto caso cioe uno il quale si chiamo Luzio 
Saturnino fecie eccompuose una cierta Leggie sopra grande largitione 
et donamento digrano quale sidovesse fare perlo comune diroma, 
laquale leggie avendola composta volendola piubichare ennotifichare 
al popolo accio che fosse osservata, la qualcosa pervenendo alludito 
duno Romano, il quale sichiamava Cepio, essendo quesstore di Roma 


example of the fact that Thierry’s gloss was only dimly known among the later 
commentators in the same century, however popular the format of his accessus may 


have 
283 
284 
285 
286 


been. 

= Thierry. 

This seems to be a correct piece of grammatical advice. 

On this reading see Thierry's text above ad loc. and note. 

This ‘questio’ was no doubt prompted by De inv. 1.13.17 ‘quasi in definitiva 


constitutione’ (S16b.6-7). 


287 


Sc. ‘est’. 
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notifico ladetta novita al senato, mosstrando Loro come lachamera del 
comune non era sufficiente apotere sosstenere la detta spesa del grano, 
laquale si contenea nello effetto della detta leggie. El Senato essendo 
informato della detta novita, laquale si doveva fare perlo detto Lutio 
Saturnino giudicho e ordino chesse il detto Luzio publichasse ladetta 
leggie chessarebbe avuto per offensore et per ingiuriatore della maessta 
del comune. Allora il detto Lutio Saturnino nonsapendo cio et chre- 
dendo ladetta leggie essere lecita et utile sali innuno cierto ponte et 
porto seco una ciestellla secondo lusanza chera eccon grande solen- 
nita piubbico ladetta sua leggie interdicendo che nullo prosumesse 
difare contro adiquella ma congrande reverenza sidovesse mantenere 
e riguardare. Ciepio essendo ivi eudendo piubichare la detta leggie 
fatta contro alla repubblicha al suo parere essendo essendo [repeated] 
accompangniato daccierti buoni huommini assali il detto ponte et git- 
tando laciestella guassto il ponte einpresenza del popolo sturbo ladetta 
leggie, perlo qual furore è acchusato il detto Ciepio diciendo come 
sturbando essa leggie avea diminuito lamaessta del comune. Esso si 
difende diciendo come faccendo cio nonna minuita la detta maessta,/ 
(197v) perlaqualcosa ennata controversia ellite sopra la diffinitione del 
fatto cioe che cosa sia minuire la maessta del commune. 


Posto addunque il chaso tu acchusatore del detto Ciepio dirai in quessta 
forma: Messere lo podesta, Ciepio è grandemente dapunire per voi 
siccome dicolui il quale afatto contra la maessta del comune essendo 
colui ch a minuita essa maessta, inperoche cholui che minuisce la 
maessta del comune ne ghuassta e da impedimento aquelle cose per 
le quali lecitta neingrandiscono elle dengnita navanzano et al popolo 
ne succede grande dengnita et utilita. Seldetto Ciepio allora sturbo 
idetti effetti quando simosse a frachassare il ponte accio che quella- 
leggie la quale era acchrescimento et avanzamento della citta nonsi 
piubbichasse nel popolo. Perla parte di Ciepio volendo difendere si 
dicha in quessta forma: Messere lo podessta, colui diminuisce la maessta 
del comune elquale con detrimento et pericholo guassta la citta. Io 
non la ghuasstai ancho sturbando la detta Leggie chenonsi piubbichassi 
allora rimediai alpericolo et aldanno nel quale siricorrea per la piub- 
bichazione della detta Leggie, risparmiando grande spesa alla cha- 
mera del comune et opponendomi a grandi pericoli di sozure e brutteze. 
Ne patre non volsi chella maessta del comune perisse. per una leggie 
di Saturnino onde turbando Ladetta Leggie non fa menomamento 
della maessta del comune come sidicie pellaltra parte, ancho fu suo 
avanzamento et acchrescimento disstato, et quella difinitione chessi da 
alminovamento della maessta del comune perlaltra parte e falsa inutile 
esoza eingiuriosa et contra ragione naturale e commune e buona usanza. 


It often happens that a dispute or controversy arises as a result of 
uncertainties regarding the definition of a given action or its proper 
designation, as we see in the following case. Someone called Lucius 
Saturninus made a certain law regarding a major donation and pub- 
lic distribution of grain, which was to be made by the commune of 
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Rome, and, having composed this law, he wanted to publish it and 
make it known to the Roman people, so that it could be observed in 
practice. This came to the notice of a certain Roman called Caepius, 
who was at this time quaestor of Rome, and he informed the Senate 
of it, warning them that the commune did not have sufficient resources 
to fund the proposed expense contained in the provisions of this law. 
The Senate, being informed of the novelty Saturninus was planning 
to introduce, ruled that if he were to attempt to publish this law, he 
would be guilty of offending against the authority of the commune. 
But Saturninus, unaware of this ruling, in the belief that his proposed 
law was legitimate and in the public interest, went up on to a certain 
bridge, taking with him a little basket (ciestella), as was the custom at 
that time, and with all due solemnity, he published his law, affirming 
that no-one should dare transgress against it and that it should be 
observed by all with the greatest respect. Caepius, who was there in 
the company of a number of good citizens, and witnessed the publi- 
cation of a law which he believed to be inimical to the interests of 
the republic, attacked the bridge and destroyed it, throwing the bas- 
ket to the ground and thus interrupting the publication of the said law 
in the presence of the populace. In consequence of this uprising, he 
was accused of having undermined the authority of the commune by 
impeding the publication of this law, but he defended himself saying 
that, in doing so, he was not undermining the said authority, so that 
a legal controversy arose concerning the definition of this crime (i.e., 
what it meant to undermine the authority of the commune). 


This being the way in which the case was framed, if you were speak- 
ing for the prosecution, your speech would take the following form: 
‘Your Honour, Caepius merits the most severe castigation on your 
part, as he has acted against the authority of the commune, by under- 
mining that authority. For it may certainly be said that he who impedes 
or countermands in any way those things that enhance the power and 
dignity of the republic and contribute to the material well-being and 
the honour of the populace is thereby undermining the authority of the 
commune. Caepius did precisely this when he moved to demolish the 
bridge in order to prevent the publication of a law that promised to 
promote the interests of our republic’. If you were speaking for the 
defence, your speech would take the following form: ‘Your Honour, 
it is clear that he who attacks the city and submits it to danger and 
material damage is undermining the authority of the commune. I did 
not attack the city by disrupting the publication of this law; rather, I 
was acting to defend it against the danger and ruin with which it 
would have been threatened had the said law been passed. In pre- 
venting the publication of this law, then, I saved the public treasury 
a great outlay of funds and saved the city from the threat of all kinds 
of ugly consequences that would have followed. I did not want to see 
the authority of the commune undermined by Saturninus's law, and 
my own attack on that law was certainly not motivated by any desire 
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to undermine the authority of the commune, as the prosecution claims; 
rather, I was acting in the interests of the commune. The prosecu- 
tion's definition of the crime of undermining the authority of the com- 
mune can thus be seen to be false and against the interests of the 
republic and ugly and offensive and contrary to natural reason and 
good sense and all good custom’. 


The Ad Herennium commentaries by Francesco Maturanzio and Antonio 
Mancinelli 


[We have used here the Lyons edition of the De inventione and Ad Herennium 
with commentaries by Victorinus, Franciscus Maturanzius, and Antonius 
Mancinellus and printed ‘per Iacobinum Suigium et Nicholaum de bene- 
dictis socios" 1497 ‘on the thirteenth day of May [!]'? Maturanzio (Franciscus 
Maturantius Perusinus, to give him his full humanist name) was a Perugian 
student of Greek and Latin letters, administrator, diplomat, and Professor 
of Eloquence at Perugia. He lived from 1443 to 1518 and many of his 
rhetorical and poetic works have survived, among them the commentary 
on the Ad Herennium from which the following extract is taken. Antonio 
Mancinelli was born in the ancient hilltop town of Velletri, 35 kilometers 
from Rome. He attended the communal school and early showed an apti- 
tude for scholarly studies, going on to the universities of Pisa and Perugia, 
where he took out his doctorate in civil law. He later studied medicine at 
Padua. In February 1498 the Commune of Orvieto sought his services for 
their own communal school, engaging him to give three daily lectures on 
authors and poets approved by the Commune. His commentary on the 
first book of the Ad Herennium was widely printed in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and he also produced commentaries on Vergil, Horace, 
Persius, Juvenal, and Suetonius. Mancinelli spent the last five years of his 
life as Professor of Philosophy at Rome]??? 


L.Apuleius SATURNINUS?® trib[unus] ple[bis] LEGEM tulit ut 
frumentum populo divideretur SEMISSIBUS ET TRIENTIBUS. 
CAEPIO QUI QUESTOR URBANUS ERAT existimans TANTAM 
LARGITIONEM PATI REM PUBLI(CAM] NON POSSE, ADVER- 


28 British Library shelf mark: IB 42122. The edition contains the prefatory let- 
ter of Mancinelli ‘generossimo adolescenti Hieronymo Omphredi Iustiniano’ designed 
to show that the Ad Herennium was written by Cicero (‘non alterius ut quidam vulgo 
contendunt). We have also consulted the 1508 ‘apud Ascensium' edition (BL shelf 
mark C.132.h.41): ‘venundantur in vico Sancti Jacobi ab Johanne Parvo et ipso 
Ascensio' and containing: the Ad Herennium with the commentaries of Maturanzio 
and ‘Iodocus Badius Ascensius’, together with that of Mancinelli on Book 1; the 
De inventione and the commentary by Victorinus: Adams [1967] #1674. 

2 I am indebted for my knowledge of Mancinelli to the work of Dugald McLellan, 
University of Sydney, Department of Italian. See also CTC I 229-30, and V 379-80; 
Sabbadini [1878]; Amati [1943]. On Josse Bade D'Aasche (1462-1535) see CTC I 
231. On Maturanzio see Zappacosta [1984]. 

290 Lemmata capitalised in this extract. 
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SUS Saturninum contionem habuit?! Sed idem] SATURNINUS con- 
temnens?? FERRE legem perstitit? quam?" pronunciaturus cum pul- 
pitum ascendisset, Caepio PONTES DISTURBAviT, CISTellAS*® 
DisIECIT in quibus tabelle?^ continebantur. Cepionem Saturninus 
maiestatis ACCERSIT quod magistratum laeserit populi Romani; sic 
igitur instat: ‘laesisti MAIESTATEM quod tribuno pl[ebis] legem ferre 
volenti impedimento fuisti." Ille non laesisse maiestatem dicit, sed 
potius laedere volentem??? prohibuisse quoniam Saturninus contra 
omnium voluntatem ferre legem volebat? factum convenit, sed quid 
sit maiestatem laedere diffiniendum est, et propterea diffinitiva dicitur 
constitutio. FRUMENTARIA[M]: de dividendo frumento; DE SEMIS- 
SIBUS ET TRIENTIBUS: volebat enim ut frumentum SEMISSI- 
BUS ET TRIENTIBUS populo divideretur et distribueretur. Nomina 
quae ad pondus pertinent numerum et mensuram pro se invicem poni 
solent; pondus pro numero, numerus pro pondere et pro his mensura; 
omnia tamen ad partem integram referri convenit vel ponderis vel 
mensure vel numeri.?' Quod ut apertius intelligatur: ‘as’ est libra 
untiarum duodecim: cum ‘semissam’ dico, dimidium partem assis intel- 
ligo si de pondere sermo est;"? dimidium libellae?? accipio; si de agris 
loquimur semissem dimidium iugeris esse interpretor;* si de mensura 


29 Le. Caepio addressed a meeting of the Senate, against Saturninus. 

?? Spurning the view of Caepio and the Senate. 

293 t. . stood firm [in his decision] to carry the law’: persto, -are, -stiti, -status; or 
persisto, -ere, -stitt ‘to persist: 5... persisted [in his intention] to carry the law’. 

29 Le., the law. 

295 stella, -ae: urn used in drawing lots, voting etc.; cista, -ae: box for depositing 
votes in, during assemblies of the people. Maturanzio has fused both in this gloss. 

29 Voting tablets, ballot papers. 

297 <.. because he wounded [offered insult to] a magistrate of the Roman people; 
so, therefore, he presses his charge: ‘you have committed lèse-majesté because you 
impeded [were an impediment to] a tribune of the people wishing to introduce a law’. 

29 Reading ‘apud Ascensium 1508’: ‘wound’ in the sense of ‘prohibit’? 

?9 Caepio claims that he did not commit lése-majesté but rather than he [acted 
to] prevent someone proposing to commit lése-majesté. Note the same speeches in 
Avvenga Dio above. 

300 <.. the deed is agreed upon, but it is necessary to define what actually con- 
stitutes lèse-majesté, and for this reason it is called the definitive issue’. Initially the 
persons of the tribuni plebis were inviolate ‘and it was agreed that whoever acted 
against this inviolability should be an outlaw, and that his property should be for- 
feited to the temple of Ceres’ (Smith [1869] 1149). Sulla revoked the ability of the 
tribunes to introduce ‘legislative or other proposals, either to the senate or the comitia 
without having previously obtained the sanction of the senate’ (Smith [1869] 1152). 

301 < .. yet it is customary for each name to be used with reference to the whole, 
whether it is a question of weight, number or measure’. 

32 The ‘as’ was a unit of measure, divided into twelve ‘ounces’. See Lewis and 
Short [1933] and Smith [1869] under the various terms. 

95 The libella was an ‘as’ in the sense of a ‘small silver coin, the tenth part of 
a ‘denarius’. The glossator probably means something like: ‘in matters of coinage 
I would accept a ‘semis’ to be half a dibella’. 

30 Reading ‘apud Ascensium 1508’. 
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ut frumenti, vini, olei semissem modicum"? dimidium intelligo. Trientem 


vero quartam partem cum igitur SEMISSIBUS ait de frumento loquens 
dimidium modium significet"? cum TRIENTIBUS inquit tertiam partem 
exprimit SATURNINUS enim LEGEM FRUMENTARIAM DE SEMIS- 
SIBUS ET TRIENTIBUS ferebat ut iis quidem semis daretur fru- 
menti i.e., dimidius modius; illis vero qui minus pauperes essent triens 
hoc est quarta modii pars donaretur.?" Caeterum maiores nostri omnem 
summam per partes assis dividebant, ut hereditatem, agros ordines. 
Assem pro libella*? accipiebant, et in duodecim partes distinguebant, 
quarum singulae uncie dicebantur ab imo?? sextans?!° duas uncias 
quadrans?!! tres triens quattuor quicunx quinque semis sex untias con- 
tinebant unde et sic dicitur quod sit dimidium assis et a Graeco descen- 
dit a quibus toumisi?? vocatur mutata in ‘s’ aspiratione quod fieri in 
multis consuevit; septunx septem?? a septem et untia? bes octo olim 
autem des dicebatur quasi dempto triente dodrans novem quasi dempto 
quadrante dextans decem quasi dempto sextante:3! deunx undecim 
quasi una de asse dempta untia:?! inde untia quasi una, nam ab uno 
dicitur?" QUAESTOR URBANUS: quaestorum alii urbani erant qui 
et erarii vocabantur; ii autem publice?? pecuniae curam gerebant; alii 
ad exigenda vectigalia?? in provincias mittebantur.’ Alii maleficia 
quiconrebant?' a quorum questionibus exercendis ‘questores’ vocati 
sunt; auctor Varro; sed qui pecuniae praeerant quaestores nomina- 


55 Ascensius: ‘modium’ 


Ascensius: ‘significat’. 

‘For Saturninus was proposing to carry a corn law concerning halves and 
quarters, so that to some indeed a half [measure] of corn was to be given, that is 
a half-modius, but to those who were less poor a tens, that is a quarter part of a 
modius, was to be given’, the modius being the Roman corn measure, or ‘peck’. 
This is, of course, a mis-reading of the Ad Herennium. 

9* Glare [1982] 1022: ‘a small silver coin’; ‘one tenth of a denarius; ‘ex libella’ 
(in inheritances:) ‘to the extent of a tenth’; ‘(as a type of small coin) a farthing’. 

30° “starting from the bottom’. 

A sixth part of an as or two ounces. 

A fourth part of a whole. 

Greek letters, either ‘ton misi’ or ‘toumisi’, but from Ascensius ‘to Emisi’ one 
presumes the reference is to the Greek neut. sing. ‘to Emisu’ = ‘a half”. 

95. Ascensius: omit. 

9! Ascensius: ‘uncia’. 

Punctuation: Ascensius. 
> Punctuation: Ascensius. 
57 Phew! 

‘ae’, Ascensius. 

319 See Smith [1869] 23 for the aerarium and the vectigalia. 

32 According to Smith [1869] 981 these quaestors were in fact military pay- 
masters, transferring sums allocated by the Roman State to the army while on cam- 
paign. The quaestores urbani were so called to distinguish them from the quaestors 
who accompanied the consuls on campaign as paymasters. 

31 Ascensius: ‘conquirebant’: ‘Others were charged with tracking down witch- 
craft... 

32 Varro De lingua latina 5.81 (Smith [1869] 980): ‘quaestores a quaerendo, qui 


306 
307 


310 
311 
312 


315 
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bantur quod inquirendae pecuniae et conservandae causa crearentur 
et quia de capite civis Romani in iussu populi non erat lege permis- 
sum consulibus ius dicere quaestores constituebantur a populo qui capi- 
talibus rebus praeessent et ii ‘parricidi’ appellabantur, quorum et lex 
IP? Tabularum meminerat.?! QUAESTOR ergo URBANUS qui idem 
et curatius?? vocabatur et preerat pecuniae. [AJERARIUM locus in 
quo publice?? reponebantur pecuniae; [AJERARIUM vocabatur ab 
aere cuius nomine?" omnes pecuniae continebantur: argentum etiam 
et aurum sive grave esset sive signatum.?? [AJERARIUM suum in 
aede Saturni?’ Romani esse voluerunt, quoniam tempore quo Saturnus 
Italiam incoluit fertur in eius finibus furtum nullum esse commissum. 
Aut quia sub illo nihil erat cuiusque privatum ut apud eum locaretur 
populi pecunia communis sub quo fuissent cunctis universa commu- 
nia.? SENATUS DECREVIT: cum de hac LEGE FRUMENTARIA 
quam SATURNINUS ferre volebat CEPIO in senatu retulisset, in hanc 
sententiam senatus consultum factum est: contra REMPUBLICAM esse 
si eam SATURNINUS FERAT. COLLEGAE: alii tribuni, nam ii sunt 
COLLEGAE qui ad eundem eliguntur magistratum. INTERCEDERE: 
impediebant; est autem proprie vi et verbo in medium se opponere et 
IMPEDIMENTO esse. Ille SATURNINUS”! qui senatusconsultum 
contemnebat. PONTES DISTURBAT: vel scalas intelligis gradusque 


per quos in suggestum?" ascendebatur ut per transversum?? posita 


conquirerent publicas pecunias et maleficia’ (= ‘quaestores classici’ and ‘quaestores 
parricidii’). 

93 Ascensius: XII. 

324 <.. and since it was not permitted in law by resolution of the popular assem- 
bly that the consuls have jurisdiction of capital charges against Roman citizens, 
quaestors were set up by the people to have charge in capital matters and they 
were called “parricidii” [those in charge of murders within kinships] and the law 
[establishing them?] is mentioned in the Twelve Tables. Smith [1869] 981: ‘they 
were appointed by the populus or the curies on the presentation of the consuls. . . . 
They were mentioned in the laws of the Twelve Tables.... From the year 366 
B.C. they are no longer mentioned in Roman history, as their functions were grad- 
ually transferred to the triumviri capitales’. It will be noted that the Renaissance 
philologist follows closely the modern description of the office. 

35 Not a CL word, but means ‘one who has the trusteeship of something’. 

95 *ae' Ascensius. 

37 From here on the transcription is basically from the 1508 edition (Ascensius). 
Le., to distinguish between bulk metals and metals as money. 

329 Smith [1869] 23: ‘After the banishment of the kings the temple of Saturn was 
employed, upon the proposition of Valerius Poplicola, as the place for keeping the 
public money, and it continued to be so used till the later times of the Empire’. 

5? Lemprière [1994] 605 for the Saturnian ‘Golden Age’. ‘Or because in Saturn's 
time no one held anything in private and hence the money of the people was kept 
with him because under him all things were held in common by all’. 

5! A contemporary hand in British Library C.132 h.41 has crossed out ‘Saturninus’ 
and written in the margin ‘Caepio’. But this is incorrect and the text should read 
‘SATURNINUS [was] the one who spurned the senatusconsultum’. 

332 platform’. 


95 Pliny NH 18,20,49 sect. 180; 37,9,37 sect. 118. 
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tigna cum tabulis instar pontis; eminens autem extruebatur pulpitum 
unde lex recitaretur et ab omnibus qui circumfusi erant exaudiretur: 
ceterum pons est per quem super prohibitum ambulamus elementum 
vel aer sit vel aqua.?? cISTELLAM: capsulam,5 nam CISTA capsa?" 
est cuius diminutivum est cISTELLA: Graecum autem vocabulum est. 
ACCGERSITUR MAIESTATIS: lex Iulia maiestatis in cos qui contra 
rempub[licam] aut imperatorem aliquid moliti essent suum extendebat 
vigorem cuius poena animae amissionem sustinent et memoria rei etiam 
post mortem damnatur. 


[7] The ‘color’ demonstratio (Ad Herennium 4.55.68): the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus 


[The ancient author gives an example of a ‘partisan narrative, prob- 
ably from a controversia on the murder of Tiberius Gracchus in 133 
B.C. by P.Cornelius Scipio Nasica and his followers? Marx thought 
that the passage derived from a controversia in which Scipio Nasica. was 


9* ‘logs’, ‘beams’; Caesar Bellum Civile 2,9 ‘tigna transversa’. 

35 ‘DESTROYS THE BRIDGES: these, you understand, are the ladders or 
walkways by which one ascended the tribune, along beams placed crossways [i.e., 
across a ditch, trench or moat]; a prominent pulpit, moreover, had been constructed 
from which the law [in question] was read out so that all who were standing around 
could hear it; but [the whole arrangement was called a bridge because] a bridge 
is that through which we walk over a prohibited element, whether air or water’. 
Ascensius himself, in the 1508 volume, offers the following comment on fontes: ‘id 
est scalas quibus ascendebatur in suggestum; id est locum editum [= ‘lofty’] unde 
lex promulgaretur; et ita curat ne Saturninus libere ascendat ac descendat et DEI- 
JICIT cistas in quibus scripta continebatur lex et EST IMPEDIMENTO QUO id 
est ‘ut’; SECIUS id est ‘aliter’ lex FERATUR, scilicet quam ille volebat aut QUO 
SECIUS posuit pro ‘ut non’, Nam deijiciendo cistas impedivit penitus ne lex FERA- 
TUR’. Ascensius is arguably further from the truth of pontes than Maturanzio. 
Mancinelli, who cites Varro's actual words in describing the quaestores, has this to 
offer (again from the 1508 edition): ‘CISTELLAM qua scilicet suffragia populi in 
creandis magistratibus legibusque ferendis colligebantur; hanc alii SITELAM appel- 
lant. Cicero enim in oratione Pro Cornelio de maiestate sic ait [Cicero Pro Corn. I 
fr. 29]. Neque maius est legere codicem cum intercedatur quam sitelam ipsam cum 
Ipso intercessore deferre. PONTES: gradus quibus pulpitum ascendebant. QUO 
SECIUS: ‘ut aliter. MAIESTATIS: Cicero lib. ii rhe[toricorum] de inventione sic ait: 
maiestatem minuere est de dignitate aut amplitudine aut potestate populi aut horum 
quibus populus potestatem dedit aliquid derogare [De inv. 2.17.53]. Lib. autem ii 
Rhe[toricorum] ad Herennium idem Cice[ro] sic: maiestatem is minuit qui ea tol- 
lit ex quibus rebus [etc. AH 23.12.17, citing through to *. . . passus sum]’. Mancinelli 
has again missed the point of pontes, assuming the word referred to the steps that 
lead up to a pulpit from which the wording of a proposed law was read out. 

35 A small box or chest. 

57 Box, satchel, book case. 

338 See Smith [1869] 690-91, 724—26 for the lex Julia de maiestate and related 
provisions. 


39 Caplan [1954] 408 n. ‘a’. 
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accused of the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, but in fact the source 
seems to have been a controversia on the murder of both Gracchi. The 
passage indicates the partisanship on the part of the author of the Ad 
Herennium for the party of the Gracchi and the populares?" Achard 
draws a parallel with descriptio (AH 4.39.51) and claims that ‘the author 
[of the Ad Her.] seems to have reserved a special place for this figure 
because it allows scope for the talents not only of orators but also of 
writers'.?!! He adduces Plutarch’s Life of Tiberius Gracchus 17 et seqq. and 
also Appian's Bellum Civile 1.68-70] 


From Magister Alanus, commentary on the Ad Herennium, using MS Harley 
6324 fol. 68ra as base text” 


340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 


DEMONSTRATIO:? ubicumque valet BREVITAS et color iste, et 
ideo que diximus de brevitate eadem dicimus de demonstratione quod 
scilicet in omni figura et in omni causa potest valere, et maxime in 
NARRATIONe et?* conclusione, quia valet ad AMPLIFICANDum 
et MISERANDum. Sic describitur: DEMONSTRATIO? est alicuius vel 
NEGOTII ac si GERI VIDEATUR brevis et absoluta ostensio vel rez 
geste expressio sic manifesta ut quasi ANTE OCULOS sit posita."? Hec 
aulem expressio per circumstantiarum expositionem sit et maxime ANTE OCULOS?? 
ponendo. SI QUE ANTE: ostendit quomodo fiat DEMONSTRATIO 
et dicit tria esse necessaria, ut triplex est negotium: negotii?! administratio 


ANTE rem, IN RE et POST rem. ANTE rem: quod scilicet ad aggrediendum 
negotium premiserat; IN RE que in transiendo?? negotio” fecerit; POST rem 


Calboli [1969] 436-37 n. 310. 

Achard [1989] 224. 

See appendix to ch 1 above, XX, and note abbreviations/sigla for MSS. 
Lemmata capitalised in this extract. 

MS Pe et in. 

An addition of the medieval commentator. 

The italicised words represent what is found in the gloss of Petrus Helias 


(appendix to ch 1 above, XVIII). 


347 
348 


MS Pe: manifestatio. 
Petrus Helias (Appendix to ch 1 above, XVIII) reads here ‘ut aurem quasi 


oculum faciat. 


349 


MS Pe goes by eye-slip from ‘ut quasi ANTE OCULOS' to ‘ostendit quo- 


modo’, omitting ‘et’, ‘ut’, fest, and ‘negotium’ in the phrases following. 


350 
351 
352 
353 
354 


Omit MS Pe: see previous note.. 

MS Pe: omit. 

MS Pe: transigendo. 

Petrus Helias reads ‘que interpretando negotium fecerit’. 

Petrus Helias continues here: ‘qui[=0?]d de negotio subiunctum est. Solet fieri 


‘comitantia’ etiam ‘adiuncta negotio’, consequens negotium ipsas circumstantias coa- 
diungantia/coadunantia [?] et hoc est sic OUE ANTE aut POST quantum ad trip- 
licem administrationem negocii; AUT A REBUS CONSEQUENTIBUS quantum 
ad adiuncta et consequentia negotium; ‘consequentia’ ‘comitantia’ vocat; AUT 
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que?” POST negotium; CONSEQUENTIBUS: consequentia vocat. comi- 
lantia negotium; AUT CIRCONSTANTIBUS:** hoc ad circumstantias. 


QUOD SIMUL: exemplum ponit?" demonstrationis illius que trip- 
licem exprimit demonstrationem, mortem, scilicet GRACCi qui 
SENTENTIAm ad damnum senatus provulgaverat per ANTE rem IN 
RE ET POST rem ANTE OCULOS representando;?? FLUCTUARE 
i.e., dubitare, NE IPSE scilicet POPULUs;** a SENTENTIA, scilicet 
Gracci DESISTERET.*° Hoc demonstratum est interfectionis Gracci. 
ISTE EVOLAT: hic ANTE rem; SUDANS etc.: descriptio hominis 
volentis horridum facinus perpetrare; CONTORTA TOGA: quasi?! 
conduplicata, ut magis expeditus foret;? ILLI, scilicet Gracco. HIC 
scilicet interfector Gracci;53 DEXTRA?** PEDEM DEFRINGIT i.e., 
defricat* manu pedem: signum erat ab eo datum ut postquam alter 
alterum sic facere videret statim in illum incurrisset.?" CUM GRAC- 
CUS: mos erat concionatorum in co[n]silio*? deos invocare; CURSIM 
ISTI: hostes, scilicet Gracci;? ANHELANS,*” i.e., cum gravi spiritu 
et anhelitu,*” ferocitatem pretendens; CONTORQUET quasi erigit?! 
BRACHIUM ad percutiendum. Hic IN RE; PERCUTIT TEMPUS.?” 
ILLE: scilicet Graccus; NUmquam?? VOCEm edeNS?7 FORTium 


CIRCUM STANTIBUS: hic ad circumstantia. QUOD SIMUL AC: exemplum'. 
Petrus seems to have in mind the discussion of De inv. 1.26.37 etc. 

55 MS Pe: quod. 

59 Thierry in his Heptateuchon reads here ‘circumstantibus’, which is the reading 
followed by Alanus. Caplan reads ‘circum instantibus’, as do Calboli and Achard. 

357 Omit MS Pe. 

38 Petrus adds here: ‘QUOD pro “et”; SIMULACQUE pro “postquam”’. 

359 In fact, Gracchus. 

360 MS Pe omits all between ‘a SENTENTIA Gracci’ (omitting the ‘scilicet’ of 
MS H) and ‘DEXTRA PE[DEM] DE[FRINGIT]’. 

99 Petrus: ‘ie.’ 

9? Petrus: ‘esset. MS P reads for ‘CONTORTA TOGA quasi conduplicata’ 
‘cum tota toga, i.e. complicata’ (!) 

363 MS Pe resumes at the end of these words. 

3t Thierry’s reading; modern editors: DEXTERA. 

95 Not quite the same meaning as DEFRINGIT. 

99 Petrus: incurrerent. This is fairly obvious from the text, whereas other aspects 
of the narrative would seem to demand explanation that they do not receive (‘auc- 
toritate senatus’, ‘e templo Iovis’, ‘praeco’ etc.) 

99 ‘The scribe of the Venice MS containing Petrus’ commentary seems not to 
have understood these words. 

38 Petrus adds, with MS Pe: TIBERI: Tiberius Graccus vocabatur. AT ISTE: 
interfector Gracci. 

99 Petrus: ‘hanelans’. 

370 Petrus: ‘hanelitu’. 

37l Petrus: ‘exigit. 

?? Presumably the gloss has dropped out here. 

95 Petrus: ‘NULLAm’. 

34 “NULLA VOCE DELIBANS’. 
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VIRorum est interfectori suo non supplicare nec aliquem turpem gemi- 
tum?” edere, ut de?” Cesare legitur." ISTE, scilicet? interfector, 
MANUM PORRIGENS quasi nutu?? aliquid ostendens. CONTULIT: 
hic POST REm; FACINUS, i.e., factum." HEC EXORNATIO 
IN indignationibus et conquestionibus maxime valet et huiusmodi 


NARRATIONIBUS. 


Bono Giamboni Fiore di rettorica 


[The passage below is taken from the second redaction of Bono Giamboni’s 
Fiore di rettorica (Speroni [1994] 55-57). For a discussion of the text see 
appendix to ch 3 above, no. 3.2. Giambonr's version is appropriated, with 
very few changes, by the author of the fourteenth-century Ad Herennium 
adaptation, Avvegnia Dio che la natura ministrasse (see MS BNCF II. I. 71, 233 
r-v). Bono Giamboni was a thirteenth-century Florentine notary with lit- 
erary pretensions, a contemporary of Brunetto Latini; his work is briefly 
discussed in Holmes [1986] 80. He is not mentioned by Dante]: 


È un’altra sentenzia che s'appella mostramento, la quale à luogo quando 
il fatto si dice si a parole che pare che allotta si faccia dinanzi agl’oc- 
chi di coloro che stanno a udire. E questo si può fare se ‘ldicitore 
dice il fatto come è stato, e le cose che sono passate dinanzi, e quelle 
che di dietro son seguitate, e non lascia di dir le cose che gli vanno 
d'intorno, e quelle che si posson seguitare, in questo modo: ‘Poscia 
che Gracco vide che ‘lpopolo cominciava a bollire, che temea pella 
baldanza c'avea del senato che non si partisse da quello che contra 
lui era stanziato, si fece bandire il parlamento. Egli, in questo mezo, 
pieno d’inganni e di sozi pensieri, uscì dalla chiesa di san Piero; e, 
stando con gli occhi arzenti, col capo rabbuffatto, con la pelle bistorta, 
con molti altri incominciò più tosto ad andare; e ‘lbanditore glan- 
dava innanzi, gridando che gli fosse data la via. Nell'andare che facea, 
venne uno calzolaio indosso ad uno donzello ch'era in sua compag- 
nia, e parolli la gamba dinanzi, e della mano gli diede nel petto, e 
fecel cadere, e cominciò a gridare:— Date loro, date loro!—. In questo 
si mossono certi uomini a la corsa, e assaligli da llato. E, traendo le 
genti a romore, uno incominciò a gridare:—Fuggite, fuggite! Non 
vedete? Di qua!—. A questa boce incominciò il popolazo a fuggire, 
qui di qua, chi di là. E Gracco, non sapendo che si fosse questo 


95 Petrus: ‘gemitum turpem’. 

376 Fol. 68rb. 

377 Graves [1958] 46: ‘Caesar did not utter a sound after Casca’s blow had drawn 
a groan from him’ [atque ita tribus et viginti plagis confossus est uno modo ad 
primum ictum gemitu sine voce edito . . .’] (Rolfe [1924] 1:110). See Russell [1980]. 

378 Petrus: fie. 

9? Petrus: ei nutum. 

99 Petrus: pro facto. 
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romore, ebbe sì gran paura ch’appena potea rifiutare, sì fortemente 
sospirava, e gittava la schiuma per bocca, e torcea le braccia, e non 
trovava luogo ove stesse. In questa, veggendolo un pillicciaio così sbig- 
ottito, vennegli bellamente di dietro, e diegli nel capo d’un bastone. 
Gracco, non faccendo motto niuno, né abiendo alcun sentimento, cadde 
in terra per morto. Colui che diede questa fedita, considerando ciò 
ch’avea fatto, allegro molto, con certi altri che di questo fatto furon 
lieti, intraron in san Giovanni Laterano, là dove molti altri del pop- 
ulo era già ragunati per cagion di questo romore’. 


There is another figure of thought known as ‘demonstration’, when 
an event is recounted in words in such a way that it seems to be 
brought to life before the eyes of those who are listening. This effect 
can be achieved by recounting not only what happened, but the events 
that preceded and followed it, without omitting circumstantial details 
or any of the possible consequences. Here is an example: ‘When 
Gracchus saw that the populace was beginning to boil with rage, fear- 
ing that what had been ordained against him might be rescinded as 
a result of his influence with the Senate, a public meeting was called. 
He, meanwhile, teeming with deceitful and vile plans, came out of St 
Peter's, and rushed forward with blazing eyes and dishevelled hair and 
his clothes awry, preceded by a herald shouting to all before him to 
clear his way.8! As he walked through the crowd, a cobbler accosted 
a youth who was in his entourage, placing his foot in his path and 
striking him on the breast, so that he fell to the ground. As he did 
so, the cobbler cried “Attack! Attack, and other men ran up and 
assaulted him from the side; and, as the crowd began to stir, one man 
began to shout: “Run for it! Do you not see what is happening? This 
way!" Hearing this, the crowds began to scatter to left and right; and 
Gracchus, who did not understand what was going on, was smitten 
with such fear that he scarcely dared take a breath, but stood there 
gasping with terror and foaming at the mouth and flailing around with 
his arms, unable to keep still. At that point he was spotted by a fur- 
rier, who perceived his terror, and, coming swiftly up behind him, 
struck him on the head with a stück. Gracchus was deprived of all 
feeling by the sudden blow and, without a word, fell down dead. His 
assallant, seeing what he had done, was filled with glee and, with 
others who were rejoicing at this turn of events, he took refuge in St 
John Lateran, where many other popolani had also repaired in this 
tumult’. 


An even more highly colored account is found in some manuscripts of Avvegna 


Dio che la natura minitrasse; see, for example, MS BNCF IL. I. 68, 83r, where Gracchus 
is depicted progressing through the crowd preceded by a trumpeter and flailing 
around him at random with ‘a large and knotty stick’, mutilating all who fell in 
his path. 
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officium oratoris, 415n 
old rhetoric (rhetorica vetus), 97, 103n, 
105, 426 
opinion (opinio), 27 
orator, 6-7, 30, 165, 167, 298, 385, 
412, 413, 425 
as advocate (advocatus), 122, 390 
compared to doctor of rhetoric, 187, 
205 
role of, 185, 421—422 
as vtr bonus, 128, 189 
oratorical humanism, 127, 134, 394 
oratory, 7, 8, 48, 147, 205, 262, 342n, 
379, 410 
civic, 116, 123, 160, 394 
diminished significance of in legal 
situations, 201 
faulty (vitia orationis), 351n, 353 
funeral, 130, 378, 400 
instruction in, 388 
Italian interest in, 127, 131, 132, 
366 
legal, 45, 199 
as performance, 365 
public, 371, 398, 401 
and virtue, 384. See also ars oratoria 
ordo artificialis, 170 
ordo naturalis, 170 
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ornamentation (ornatus, 274—275 
Oxford (University of Oxford), 166n, 
279, 331, 336n 


Padua, 24, 127, 134, 395 

panegyric, 130 

paraphrase, 202, 230, 248, 352, 354n, 
388 
vernacular, 4, 374, 387, 409, 454, 
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Paris (University of Paris), 27, 40n, 60, 
179, 302, 317n, 336n 

partition (partitio, 29, 320, 322, 323, 
324, 425 

parts of rhetoric, 29, 30, 31, 239, 268, 
423 

parts of speech ( partes orationis), 29, 
159, 285, 320, 335, 425 

Parvipontani school, 169 

periochae, 27 

permutatio, 249—250, 349 
permutatio. constructionis, 349 

peroration (peroratio), 320, 425 

person (persona), 420 

persuasion, 38-39, 421—422 

Perugia, 460 

petition (petitio), 341 

Philosopher, the, 181, 226n 

philosophy, 36, 43, 179, 427 

Pisa, 460 

pleading (scientia. placitandi), 22, 30, 
48-49 


podestà, 49, 377, 378 
model speeches for, 388 
speech advice for, 377-380 

poet (poeta), 298 

poëtica, 299, 300, 302 

poetic narration (narratio poetica), 294, 
295-298, 306, 307, 310, 312, 447 
in dictaminal theory, 356 

poetics (ars poetriae), 59, 166, 167, 239, 
253-254, 267, 274-275, 289, 290, 
380 
Arab-Aristotelian influences on, 

299—308, 311 
early era of, 5 
humanistic defences of, 310—312 
relationship to rhetoric, 268, 
291—293, 301, 309, 312 

poetria vetus, 274, 292 

political science (civilis scientia), 
417, 418 

politics, systematic (civilis ratio), 
416-418 
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pontes, 453n, 454n, 464n 
Porretani school, 169 
positio, 353n 
practical rhetoric (rhetorica utens), 53, 
187 
praetor (pretor), 417 
pretor urbanus, 453 
preacher (praedicator, predicator), 315, 
316-317 
affinity for forensic oratory, 393 
complaints about, 329—330 
preaching (ars predicandi), 43, 59, 167, 
289, 313, 351n, 380, 392-393 
Aristotelian causes in, 315 
criticisms of, 326 
defined, 314—315 
humanistic practice of, 131 
role of memory in, 234 
summary of rhetorical and pastoral 
sermon precepts, 323-324 
thematic, 313, 326-329 
types of, 317-319 
‘primary’ rhetoric, 166, 167n 
proemium (prohemium), 121, 343n 
as part of speech, 425, 426 
pronuntiatio. See delivery 
proof. See confirmation 
proprietates, 278, 304—306, 307, 311 
proteste di giustitia, 398 
protheme, 320, 321, 323 
prudence (prudentia), 148, 216-217, 
231-232, 412 
public oratory, 371, 398, 401 
public speaking, 7, 8, 376-377 
criticisms of, 375-376 
public context of, 365-366 
pulpit (pulpitum), 456n, 461, 464 
purgatio, 203 


quadrivium, 13 

quaestio commentary, 51, 53, 60, 168, 
179 

quaestor (questor), 421, 455, 456 
questor urbanus, 460, 462n, 463 


ram's testicles (testiculi anietini), as 
mnemonic aid, 210, 224, 231 
ratio, 200, 416 
ratto disserendi, 30 
reasoning (ratiocinatio), 36, 176, 354, 
361 
indirect (indirecta. ratiocinatio), 177 
recitation (recitatio), 210, 212 
rector, 378-379 
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refining (expolitio), 338—339 
refutation (confutatio, reprehensio), 29, 320, 
322, 425, 426 
remotio, 435 
repetition (repetitio), 269, 283-286 
representation (representatio), 295, 300, 
304-305, 311 
res ficta, 300 
res gesta, 293, 298, 300 
Rheims, 27 
rhetor, 6, 8, 30, 412, 425 
rhetores. latini minores. Refer to Index of 
Persons and Titles 
rhetoric (rhetorica, rhetorice, ars rhetorica), 
27, 35, 40, 289 
after advent of printing, 57-58, 61, 
135 
aim of, 185 
defined, 340, 414—415 
etymology of term, 7-8, 426 
extrinsically considered, 255, 426 
five foundations of, 159 
intrinsically considered, 255, 426 
liberal art of, 4—5, 12, 13, 166, 199 
moral ambiguity of, 5, 9n, 50, 181, 
382, 392 
as moral instruction, 186-187, 200, 
207, 396 
as part of logic, 29, 30, 43 
as persuasion, 132, 161, 174, 182, 
207 
as political science (civilis. scientia), 
160, 416, 419 
relationship to philosophy, 165, 179 
as a science, 180—182 
scope of, 179—180, 254, 384—385 
in Scriptural exegesis, 248. See also 
Aristotelian rhetoric, Carolingian 
rhetoric, Ciceronian rhetoric, 
women and rhetoric 
rhetorica prima. See first rhetoric 
rhetorica secunda. See second. rhetoric 
rhetorical analysis, 254 
rhetorician, 7 
rhetoric of lying, 44n 
rhetoric of obscurity, 44 
rhetorikos, 7 
ringhiera, 381n 
Romanitas, 62 
Roman law, 45, 47, 122, 193, 194n, 
195, 196, 198, 201, 202, 204n, 370, 
417n 
Rome, 130, 370 
Rumour, 192 
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sacra pagina, 213, 217, 232 
St Gall, 394 
salutation (salutatio), 119, 321, 336, 339, 
340n, 341, 359, 368, 372, 383 
San Marco, 132 
schema, 435, 436 
scholastic rhetoric (rhetorica. docens), 
50-51, 53, 167n, 181, 186 
science (scientia), 11 
scientia inveniendi, 30, 40n 
scientia iudicandi, 30, 40n 
scribal aptitude, 90 
scriptura continua, 104 
Scripture, 248, 259, 260, 263, 322, 
326 
‘secondary’ rhetoric, 166 
second rhetoric (rhetorica secunda), 97, 
200, 268, 280, 357, 414n 
secular rhetoric, 185 
sententia, 121, 125, 282, 345, 350, 358, 
344n, 445, 466 
sermocinatio, 338, 355n 
sermon (sermo), 313, 315, 328 
parts of, 320, 324n 
types of, 317-319 
sermones poetices, 301 
seven liberal arts, 4, 251, 257, 258 
Siena, 123 
simple inference, 178 
sistella, 453n, 461n 
sola scientia, 410 
sophist (sophista), 6, 7n, 412-413, 
425-426 
soul, 242-243, 411-412 
threefold power of, 35-36 
speaking well (bien parler, 158-159, 
161, 163. See also eloquence 
speech-making, 19, 123, 369, 371, 375, 
390 
moral status of, 400-401 
status, 172-174, 175, 452 
status definitionis, 195n, 203, 452, 455, 
457-460 
status legales, 197, 198, 206 
status qualitatis, 195 
status rationales, 196, 204 
status theory, 46, 48, 61, 195-199, 
202, 204, 205, 207 
status translationis, 195n. See also 
constitutiones 
stemma. See manuscript stemma, for 
Rhetorica ad Herennium 
stilus rhetoricus, 371-372 
stipulatio, 47n 
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studia humanitatis, 57, 400 
stultitia, 156n, 440 
style (elocutio), 268, 324 
Augustinian theory of, 240 
Baconian theory of, 185 
in dictaminal theory, 335, 337, 340, 
359, 362, 363, 365 
as part of rhetoric, 29, 30, 31, 40n, 
423, 426 
suasoria, 22 
subiectio, 355n 
summa, 60 
suspicio, 440, 448, 450 
syllogism (syllogismus), 176, 177, 180, 
181, 183, 188, 333 
horned, 177, 178n 
syntactical gloss, 80, 86, 89, 92 


tablet (tabella, tabula), 224, 454n, 461 
temperance (continentia, temperantia), 148, 
216, 412 
lenzone, 117, 118, 120 
thematic preaching, 313, 326-329 
theme (thema), 314, 320, 323, 433 
theology, 24n, 31n, 40, 53, 64, 159, 
169, 245, 263 
missionary, 39 
as queen of sciences, 40, 43 
rhetorical dimensions of, 40—42, 
43-44, 60, 157, 206, 250, 321. 
See also Augustinian hermeneutics, 
Christian rhetoric, monastic 
meditation, moral rhetoric, 
preaching, sacra pagina, Scripture 
thesis, 173, 179, 180, 250 
tigna transversa, 464n 
time (tempus), 170 
Tisias, the Crow, 8 
topics (loci, topoi), 173-174, 245, 
250-251 
Augustinian theory of, 244 
common (locus communis), 345 
in mnemonics, 211, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 226 
for rejection of witnesses (testium 
reiectio), 204n 
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rhetorical versus dialectical, 184 
topical theory, 37 

tractatio, 244, 259, 260 

tracto, 244, 259, 260 

tragedy (tragedia, tragoedia), 222, 295, 
301, 447, 448, 450 

translatio, 361 

translation, rhetoric in. See vernacular 
rhetoric, volgarizzamenti 

translation theory, 239, 252-254 

tribuni plebis, 461n 

triens, 462 

trivium, 27, 169, 199, 240, 289, 340n, 
350 

tropes, 272, 274, 275 
list of, 282 

truth, 38, 44, 427 

‘twelfth-century Renaissance’, 24n, 34 


ut gesta, 293 
utilitas artis, 29 


varietates rerum, 448, 450 

Venice, 123, 131-132, 134-135 

vernacular rhetoric, 54, 133. See also 
French rhetorical tradition, Italian 
rhetorical tradition 

Verona, 395 

vetustissimus et optimus, 79, 84, 98 

Victorine school, 34 

vir bonus, 9n, 60, 217, 380, 384, 386, 
396, 425n. See also orator 

virtue, 216, 242, 384, 411—412. See also 
cardinal virtues 

Visconti, 396 

volgarizzamenti, 115, 116, 136 

voluntas. See intention 


wisdom (sapientia), 226, 244, 412, 418, 
419 

wisdom and eloquence (sapientia et 
eloquentia), 171, 242, 243, 411, 425 

women and rhetoric, 64—66 


zibaldoni, 64, 398, 399n 
list of examples, 402—408 
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